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E.   Humperdinck. 


1 . — "  Evening  Prayer  '*  (Abendsegen). 

From  the  opera,  "  Hansel   and   Gretel,"  by  Engelbert 
Humperdinck,  arranged  by  G.  Goltermann. 

LET  us  begin  with  the  children — for  that  is  for  ever 
the  starting  point  of  all  human  existence  on 
earth.  These  particular  two  children  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  wood,  and  after  wandering  about  all 
day  they  were  overtaken  by  darkness.  Worn  out  by 
fatigue  they  encounter  the  little  sandman  who  fills 
their  eyes  with  sand  till  they  can  no  longer  resist  their 
sleepiness.  Before  lying  down  under  the  roof  of  the 
green  trees  they  kneel  down  to  pray  for  the  protection 
of  the  guardian  angels,  and  perhaps  never  has  the  true 
and  fervent  devotion  of  children  in  their  pureness  of 
soul  and  simplicity  of  mind  been  more  convincingly 
expressed  than  in  this  truly  inspired  music.  The 
pathos  of  the  melody  is  even  brought  into  stronger 
relief  by  Gretel  reminding  Hansel  before  they  pray 
that  when  mother  at  any  time  gives  way  to  despair  the 

father  tells  her  that  in  direst  need  the  Lord  is  nighest, 
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and  the  above  is  the  melody  to  which  the  Germah 
words  are  set.     This  gives  us  the  cue  to  the  meaning 
of  the  piece;  it  is  the  cry  to  God  for  help  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  must  consequently  be  played  in  a  simple 
devotional   manner   carefully   avoiding   anything   ap- 
proaching affectation.     After  the  two  bars'  introduction 
begin  softly  but  yet  with  a  rich  and  round  tone.     Use 
the  full  length  of  the  bow,  which  must  travel  fairly 
near     the     finger-board.     The     time     is     about     five 
seconds  to  the  bar.     The  fifth  bar  calls   for  special 
notice,  the  -fall  from:D  to  A  and  A  to  F  sharp  and  fol- 
lowing bar  to  the  third  beat  (E)  expressing  a  fervent 
supplication.     The   D    must   therefore   receive   special 
emphasis    while    the    tone    recedes   in   strength   very 
slightly  and  gradually  as  the  phrase  drops  down  to 
the  D  in  the  following  bar.     The  last  quaver  in  that 
bar — F  sharp — leads  to  a  new  two-bar  phrase  in  which 
the    children    enumerate    the    guardian    angels.     This 
phrase  repeats  four  times  with  slight  modifications,  each 
time  appearing  on  a  higher  degree  of  the  scale.     The 
A  in  the  ninth  bar  must  be  stopped  by  the  fourth  fin- 
ger on  the  D  string  taking  full  bows.     The  B  flat  in 
the  eleventh  bar  is  taken  by  the  first  finger  on  the  A 
string,  and  from  here  the  tone  must  gradually  increase 
in  strength  to  the  E  in  the  fourteenth  bar  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  fourth  finger  as  the  open  string  would 
hot  blend  with  the  preceding  and  following  D.     The 
fourth  beat  in  this  bar  (E-F  sharp)  must  be  diminu- 
endo and  the  G  in  the  following  bar  must  enter  very 
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softly.  We  meet  here  with  an  inversion  of  the  open- 
ing figure  which  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  third 
bar  of  the  melody.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  key  of  the  subdominant  (key  "of  G)  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  opening  figure  in  its  original — 
rising-r— form.  The  inverted  descending  figure  is  re- 
peated a  tone  higher  in  the  following  two-bar  phrase; 
and  from  here  a  slight  crescendo  must  be  made  which 
increases  for  four  bars.  Take  the  E  in  the  fourth  bar 
with  the  fourth  finger.  The  A  in  the  following  bar 
starts  forte  with  the  open  string  and  taking  full  bows 
to  each  crotchet  the  tone  must  be  increased  to  fortis- 
simo on  the  following  minim  G.  This  must  be  held 
out  slightly  more  than  its  full  value,  while  a  ritard- 
ando  and  diminuendo  marks  the  second  half  of  the 
bar  which  sinks  to  a  very  soft  piano  commencing  the 
following  bar.  Here  we  reach  the  "coda"  or  final 
section  of  the  piece  which  must  be  very  calm  and 
peaceful.  The  second  A  in  the  third  bar  of  this  coda 
must  be  played  witji  the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string. 
Two  bars  later  we  come  to  a  minim  G  followed  by  a 
quaver  figure  which  commences  a  slight  crescendo  ris- 
ing to  the  minim  A,  and  is  followed  again  by  a  de- 
crescendo  on  the  quaver  figure  in  that  bar.  The  two 
quavers,  F  sharp  and  A,  in  the  following  bar  com- 
mence the  final  phrase  which  must  be  of  a  rocking 
somnolent  character  indicating  that  the  children  are 
falling  asleep.  A  gradual  ritardando  should  be 
made  from  this  point.  The  following  bar  should 
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have  a  slight  crescendo  starting  the  last,  note  mezzo 
forte  and  holding  it  out  quite  a  bar  and  a  half  with  a 
very  gradual  diminuendo^  letting  it  die  right  out.  Al- 
though the  piece  is  arranged  to  be  played  in  the  first 
position  it  will  be  more  effective  to  play  the  third  bar 
from  the  end  on  the  D  string  on  account  of  the  more 
sombre  tone  colour. 


2.— J.  Raff's  "Cavatina." 
OP.  85,  No.  3. 

RAFF  has  given  to  the  world  in  this  Cavatina  a 
melody  of  never-fading  beauty.  It  is  an  in- 
spiration so  essentially  violinistic  as  if  it  had 
sprung  into  existence  from  the  very  soul  of  the  in- 
strument. It  brings  out  all  its  finest  qualities  so  that  it 
was  played  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  every  vio- 
linist of  note,  and  still  keeps  a  favourite  with  all  who 
can  master  it  and  those  who  try  to.  The  technical 
difficulties  are  not  exacting,  but  it  requires  a  poetical 
rendering  combined  with  great  breadth  and  beauty 
of  tone.  It  is  advisable  as  a  preparatory  study  to 
practise  what  Viotti  calls  "filer  le  son,"  the  spinning 
of  tone,  as  the  thread  is  drawn  out  and  spun  on  the 
spinning  wheel.  This  should  be  done  by  letting  the 
bow  travel  about  an  inch  from  the  bridge  in  an  abso- 
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lutely  straight  direction,  and  without  any  pressure  on 
the  bow  stick.  The  slightest  deviation  from  the 
straight  line  interferes  with  the  equality  of  the  vibra- 
tions, and  a  very  steady  hand  is  required  to  carry 
the  bow  along  the  string  without  the  least  variation 
of  pressure,  or  rather  preventing  it  from  resting  on  the 
string  either  with  more  or  less  weight  than  it  does 
at  the  start. -, In  that  manner  each  vibration  of  the 
string  is  nourished  by  the  preceding  and  following 
one,  and  thus  acquires  that  fullness  and  roundness 
which  is  the  essence  of  a  beautiful  singing  tone. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  acquire  per- 
fect control  over  the  length  of  time  to  be  given  to 
each  bow,  which  must  travel  right  from  the  nut  to  the 
very  point,-' not  leaving  the  smallest  fraction  of  its 
length  unused.  This  can  only  be  done  by  watching 
the  hands  on  a  second  dial  of  a  watch  or  clock,  start- 
ing, say,  with  ten  seconds  to  each  bow,  then  fifteen, 
and  so  on  until  one  can  make  one  bow  last  for  a  full 
minute.  The  time,  of  course,  must  not  be  left  to 
chance  but  determined  beforehand,  and  each  down 
bow  as  well  as  up  bow  must  occupy  exactly  that 
length  of  time.  This  digression  appeared  necessary, 
as  the  Cavatiria  requires  long  bows  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  and  after  acquiring  the  ability  to  let  it 
travel  for  a  minute  without  increase  or  decrease  of 
tone,  the  crescendo  and  decrescendo  during  one  stroke 
will  be  soofi  mastered.  The  Ereitkopf  and  Hartel 
edition  indicates  the  use  of  G  and  D  string  for  the 
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first  period,  whereas  it  is  generally  played  entirely 
on  the  G  string  by  concert  players,  which  enhances 
the  effect  and  shows  off  the  fine  quality  of  that  string 
on  a  first-class  instrument.  As  this  way  of  playing 
the  piece  increases  the  difficulty  by  employing  the 
highest  positions  on  the  G  string,  we  adhere  to  the 
easier  way  of  fingering.  The  time  should  be  about 
four  seconds  to  a  bar.  The  opening  phrase,  of  course, 
commences  on  the  G  string,  stopping  the  G  firmly 
with  the  third  finger — on  no  account  use  harmonic — 
and  the  following  F  sharp  (dotted  minim)  with  the 
second  finger.  The  crotchet  F  sharp  take  on  the  D 
string  and  remain  on  that  string,  stopping  the  D  in 
bars  six  and  seven  firmly  with  the  third  finger.  The  last 
beat  of  the  following  (eighth)  bar  introduces  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  opening  theme,  this  time  pianissimo.  Bring 
the  bow  nearer  to  the  bridge,  using  its  full  length  for 
each  slur  but  without  any  appreciable  pressure,  so 
that  the  'tone  retains  its  roundness  but  receives  a 
sombre,  somewhat  mysterious  character.  The  second 
slur  begins  with  a  very  slight  and  gradual  crescendo 
ending  on  the  dotted  minim  G,  which  is  still  to  be 
taken  on  the  G  string,  while  the  following  crotchet  G 
should  be  taken  in  the  second  position  on  the  D  string.  A 
strong  crescendo  leads  up  to  the  D,  which  must  be 
played  on  the  D  string  as  well  as  the  following  bar, 
which  contains  a  diminuendo  which  dies  down  to  a 
pianissimo  for  the  repetition  of  the  last  two-bar 
phrase.  At  the  end  of  this  a  crescendo  commences 
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leading  up  to  forte  on  the  second  F  sharp,  which  is 
the  first  crotchet  in  the  next  following  bar.     For  the 
A  following  the  G  sharp  take  the  open  A  string  and 
continue  on  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  five 
notes  of  the  sextuplet,  to  the  end  of  the  phrase,  the 
last  notes  of  which  must  die  away  very  softly.     The 
A  of  the  next  bar  (open  string)  introduces  a  slight 
crescendo    leading  up   to   the    second    subject.      This 
commences  with  A  on  the  D  string,  to  be  taken  with 
a  decrescendo   by   the  third   finger  on   the   D  string. 
The  beautiful  melodious  strain  that   follows  is  of  a 
longing,   emotional   character,   and   has   to   be  played 
softly  but  with   great  expression,  giving  a   little  em- 
phasis to  the  B,  and  still  more  to  the  following  D 
which  takes  its  place  in  the  repetition,  commencing  a 
tone  higher,  of  this  two-bar  phrase.     The   following 
figure  commencing  with  C  sharp  repeats  the  preced- 
ing phrase  commencing  with  B.     It  appears  twice  in 
succession  marked  crescendo^  and  emphasises  its  long- 
ing,    suppliant     character     with     increasing     ardour, 
coming  to  a  climax  on  the  D  in  the  fourth  position 
on  the  E  string,  whence  it   descends,   finishing  with 
the  C  sharp  on  a  dominant  cadence.     The  whole  of 
this  section  is  now  repeated  a  fifth  higher,  commerc- 
ing with  E  in  the  second  position  on  the  A  string, 
rising  at  its  culminating  point  to  A,  the  fourth  fin- 
ger in  the  seventh   position  descending  to  the  open 
A  string,  after  which  the  first  subject  appears  again 
pianissimo  on  a  pedal   A  (in  the  piano  part)  in  the 
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key  of  G  minor  modulating  to  G  major,  and  after 
eight  bars  it  repeats  in  double  stopping.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  sections.  It  must  be  played  with 
full  power  and  great  breadth  as  if  triumphant  at 
having  obtained  all  that  was  so  ardently  sought  for 
in  the  previous  section.  The  double  stopping  lies 
well  under  the  hand,  and  is  fairly  easy,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  the  intervals  well  in  tune,  es- 
pecially in  the  fifth  bar.  Do  not  drag  this  section 
and  increase  in  speed  on  the  octaves  D-D,  returning 
to  the  previous  time  at  the  a  tempo.  The  last  bar  of 
the  double  stops  decreases  in  strength  to  a  piano, 
dwelling  a  little  on  the  notes  without  making  a  dis- 
tinct ritardando.  From  the  following  D  to  the  end 
everything  is  to  be  played  on  the  G  string.  The  notes 
marked  >  must  be  played  with  a  full  bow  accentu- 
ating every  note.  The  final  D  must  gradually  de- 
crease in  strength  until  it  dies  right  away. 
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3. — Johann  S.  Svendsen's  "  Romance/' 
OP.  26. 

OVENDSEN,  who  ranks  among  the  greatest  Scan- 
^  dinavian  composers,  became  first  known  to  the 
musical  world  by  his  beautiful  Octet,  Op.  3,  for 
strings,  which  was  a  favourite  at  the  old  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  where  it  experienced  ex- 
cellent performances  under  Joachim's  leadership.  Of 
his  many  fine  subsequent  compositions  none  has  at- 
tained such  widespread  popularity  as  his  Romance  in 
G,  for  violin.  It  was  originally  written  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  but  the  composer  himself  arranged  the  very 
effective  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  in  that  form 
it  is  more  frequently  heard,  and  more  valuable  for  the 
use  of  amateurs.  It  begins  with  an  introduction  of 
nineteen  bars  marked  andante  with  the  metronome 
mark:  J^6o.  Those  who  have  not  a  metronome  at 
hand  may  take  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  seconds  for  three 
bars.  The  piece,  distinctly  Scandinavian  in  character,  is 
like  a  tale  of  the  mystic  and  romantic  past  of  the  Norse- 
men, with  all  the  pensive  tenderness  and  all  the  vigour 
and  passion  of  that  sturdy  race.  And  in  that  spirit  it 
should  be  played  as  if  unfolding  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful tales  of  love  and  adventure  as  we  find  them  in  the 
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old    epos    of    "  Gudrun ''    and    the    bardic    songs    in 
"  Ossian." 

The  player  should  remember  this  well  and  exercise 
his  imaginative  faculties  when  performing  the  piece. 
The  enchanting  opening  melody  must  be  given  out  ten- 
derly with  great  breadth  and  freedom.  Freedom,  by 
the  by,  does  not  mean  playing  havoc  with  the  time,  as 
some  people. seem  to  think  when  they  lose  every  feel- 
ing of  rhythm  and  time,  but  it  means  a  proper  accen- 
tuation and  sometimes  a  slight  leaning  on  important 
notes,  which  imparts  the  interpreter's  conception  of 
the  piece  to  his  listeners.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  bar  from  the  entry  of  the  solo  instrument  (letter 
A  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition)  a  "  poco  animate  " 
is  marked,  and  the  tempo  must  be  slightly  increased, 
carefully  observing  the  crescendos  and  decrescendos 
as  well  as  the  -poco  rit.  and  decrescendo  in  the  last 
bar  before  the  "piu  mosso"  in  G  minor,  which  forms 
the  middle  section.  The  metronome  mark  for  this  is 
given  as  ^  — 116,  but  for  those  without  a  metronome 
it  might  be  fixed  at  five  seconds  to  four  bars.  The 
above-mentioned  edition  gives  no  bowings  for  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  left  to  the  individual  artist,  whom  the 
composer  evidently  would  not  fetter  by  strict  indica- 
tions, rather  leaving  it  to  his  own  genius  to  adopt  the 
bowing  best  suited  to  his  own  style  to  arrive  at  the 
desired  effect,  which  is  that  of  restless,  excited  long- 
ing. In  order  to  assist  those  who  might  experience 
difficulty  in  settling  the  bowing  for  themselves, 
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we  give  it  here  for  the  first  twenty-two  bars  of  the 
"piu  mosso,"  which  will  enable  players  to  bow  the 
analogous  phrases  for  themselves.  We  only  give  the 
rhythmical  values  of  the  notes,  without  taking  notice 
of  their  pitch,  which  does  not  come  into  consideration 
for  this  purpose : 

Flu  Mosso,  MM.  J  ~  1 60. 
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From  the  twentieth  bar  (letter  C)  make  a  very 
gradual  crescendo  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  bar, 
then  let  the  piano  come  in  quite  suddenly  and  without 
any  preparation  (previous  diminuendo'}.  This  piano 
keeps  on  for  four  bars,  when  the  F  sharp  of  the  foK 
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lowing  bar  is  taken  with  a  sudden  mezzo-forte,  which, 
by  a  gradual  crescendo,  leads  to  the  forte  (letter  D) 
four  bars  further  on.  The  .next  eight  bars,  introducing 
a  new  motive,  which  appears, first  in  the  introduction, 
must  be  played  with  a  powerful  tone  and  steady  in- 
crease in  time  to  give  that  period  a  passionate  and  ex- 
cited character,  leading  up  to  the  E  flat  (a  tempo'], 
which  must  reach  a  fortissimo  climax.  Dwell  just  a 
little  on  that  note,  then  begin  to  relax  the  tension  of 
that  excitement  by  gradually  reducing  speed  and 
power,  sinking  down  to  a  pianissimo  when  the  tempo 
primo  (ten  seconds  for  three  bars)  is  reached.  The 
motive  of  the  "  molto  animate  "  section  appears  now  on 
the  dominant  chord  of  E  flat,  modulating  back  to  the 
key  of  G  minor,  when  the  middle  section,  "  piu  mosso," 
reappears  in  a  shortened  form,  the  second  subject  of  this 
(letter  E)  leading  after  four  bars  to  a  fortissimo  and 
falls  in  a  cadential  figure  to  the  dotted  minim  B  flat  on 
the  G  string,  without  reducing  the  power  of  tone.  Here 
commences  the  "  lento  molto,"  which,  played  very  slowly 
with  powerful,  well-sustained  tone,  shows  off  the  G 
string  to  best  advantage,  and  the  following  bars  up  to 
the  Tempo  /,  which  returns  to  the  original  key  of  G 
major,  must  all  be  played  on  that  string,  and  those 
who  are  not  afraid  to  use  the  higher  positions  on  it 
may  obtain  a  fine  effect  by  playing  the  first  four  bars, 
which  bring  the  first  subject  to  the  opening  theme, 
in  the  lower  octave  likewise  on  that  string  but  pianis- 
simo, yet  with  roundness  and  fullness. 
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For  the  D  in  the  fifth  bar  take  the  open  D  string 
and  remain  on  it  until  you  come  to  the  B,  last  note  in 
seventh  bar,  which  is  to  be  taken  on  the  A  string,  on 
which  you  remain  until  the  G,  last  note  in  tenth  bar 
(second  bar  after  letter  F)  is  reached,  which  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  first  string.  Everything  explains  itself 
now  till  we  come  to  the  animato  e  crescendo  (letter 
G),  where  the  accents  ">"  must  be  well  observed 
which  shift  the  natural  accents  of  the  beats.  The  time 
here  becomes  gradually  quicker  to  the  fortissimo  notes, 
which  are  to  be  played  very  broad  and  with  full  bows, 
decreasing  the  tempo  to  a  very  marked  ntenuto.  In 
the  last  section,  ''  lento,"  the  melody  appears  very 
-piano >  calm  and  serene,  lifted,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the 
spheres  of  strife  and  passion  through  which  it  has 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  Use  about  four 
seconds  to  the  bar  and  a  trifle  more  for  the  following 
"  piu  lento,"  where  the  tone  is  increased  to  forte  on 
the  upper  G,  which  can  be  taken  either  on  the  D  or  A 
string.  The  former  sounds  best,  and  in  fact  it  is  best 
to  use  the  D  string  right  to  the  end,  though  of  course 
the  D  six  bars  from  the  end  might  be  taken  on  the  A 
string  and  the  rest  on  the  first.  Let  the  last  D  die 
right  out. 
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A.— J.  L  Dussek's  "  Menuet" 

(1761-1812),  arranged  by  Willy  Burmester. 

THE  composer  of  this  graceful  little  gem  was  a 
Bohemian  by  birth,  whose  name  in  his  native 
tongue  was  pronounced  "  Doosheck,"  though  now 
it  is  only  known  in  its  French  version.  He  was  a  true 
child  of  the  Czeckian  woods  and  mountains,  full  of 
music,  romanticism,  and  a  restless,  roving  spirit.  One 
of  the  greatest  pianist-composers  of  his  age,  highly 
educated  and  of  courtly  manners,  he  was  a  favourite 
among  the  great,  and  especially  at  the  French  court, 
where  he  became  a  favourite  of  that  unfortunate  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette.  There,  in  the  luxurious  surround- 
ings of  Versailles,  was  the  home  of  courtly  graces,  and 
that  stately,  elegant  dan.ce,  the  minuet.  It  is  well  to 
remember  this  when  playing  this  piece,  to  imbue  it  with 
that  spirit  of  fanciful  quaintness  and  daintiness  which 
lends  it  that  particular  charm  upon  which  its  success- 
ful rendering  entirely  depends.  It  should  be  "told" 
like  a  little  story  full  of  amiable  grace  and  serene 
peacefulness. 

The  first  subject  opens  in  a  quiet  and  stately  man- 
ner, about  five  seconds  for  two  bars  is  the  right  tempo. 
Look  at  the  second  hands  of  a  watch  or  clock  and  see 
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'that  you  fill  out  five  seconds  as  nearly  -as  possible 
with  two  bars,  without  binding  yourself  slavishly  to 
that  time.  A  little  freedom  for  the  sake  of  proper 
expression  must  always  be  allowed,  otherwise  the  ren- 
dering becomes  mechanical  and  uninteresting.  As  the 
edition  before  me  now  (Schott  and  Co.)  has  no  dynamic 
sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  violin  part,  let  it  be  said 
that  the  minuet  should  be  commenced  mezzo-piano, 
that  is,  a  little  louder  than  piano  and  less  than  mezzo- 
forte,  with  a  round  and  singing  tone.  Start  with  a 
down  bow  as  marked,  and  though  you  will  naturally 
get  a  down  bow  on  the  second  crotchet  of  the  first  bar, 
you  must  take  another  down  bow  on  the  third  beat, 
which  receives  also  a  little  emphasis.  The  same  hap- 
pens in  the  third  bar,  where  the  D  sharp  is  "slightly  ac- 
centuated, and  likewise  the  G  in  the  fifth  bar.  The 
two  staccato  notes,  A — B,  in  bar  seven  must  be  played 
very  lightly  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  avoiding  any 
accent  which  falls  on  the  G  in  the  next  bar — the  final 
note  of  the  first  sentence  which  repeats  in  the  follow- 
ing eight  bars.  After  this  repeat  we  come  to  a  second 
contrasting  sentence.  Although  built  up  upon  the 
same  bass  as  the  first  one,  its  contrast  is  marked  in 
every  other  respect  Firstly,  the  time  is  increased 
from  a  quiet  "allegretto"  to  a  "  piu  mosso,"  allowing 
only  five  seconds  for  three  bars  instead  of  for  two 
bars,  as  in  the  first  sentence.  Secondly,  the  rhythm  is 
altered  by  breaking  up  the  two  crotchets  or  one  minim 
followed  by  two  quavers  or  dotted  quavers  into  figures 
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of  six  quavers.  Thirdly,  the  piano  of  the  first  sen- 
tence changes  to  a  sudden  forte  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  sentence,  but  only  for  the  first  or  fore- 
phrase  (four  bars),  while  the  after-phrase  returns  to  a 
sudden  pianissimo.  This  second  sentence  must,  .as- 
sume an  air  of  gaiety  without  losing  its  stateliness. 
The  first  three  bars  must  be  played  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  bow,  using  half  a  bow  to  each  note,  which  must 
be  attacked  firmly  and  played  with  a  full  and  vigor- 
ous tone. 

Burmester's  bowing  for  the  fourth  bar  is  the  same, 
but  with  due  deference  to  so  excellent  a  master,  this 
appears  to  me  just  a  little  too  much  of  that  bowing, 
rendering  the  phrase  somewhat  dry  and  stilted,  where- 
fore I  should  prefer  to  bow  this  bar  in  the  following 
manner : 


whereby  it  becomes  more  graceful,  and  also  makes  a 
nicer  introduction  for  the  after-phrase,  which  is  played 
pianissimo  with  a  very  light  spiccato  in  the  middle 
of  the  bow,  which  must  be  well  suspended  over  the 
string  by  the  thumb,  first  and  second  finger  of  the 
right  hand.  At  the  third  bar  the  bowing  is  changed 
to  a  slur  for  the  first  two  quavers,  while  the  following 
four  quavers  are  played  staccato,  making  a  crescendo 
from  the  beginning  of  this  bar  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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next  one,  marked  sostenuto,  This  latter  bar  com- 
mences with  a  decrescendo,  and  sustaining  the  notes 
a  little,  slackening  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  sub- 
ject. Notice  that  in  this  case  the  first,  beat,  comes  on  a 
..down  bow,  and  consequently,  every  beat  of  that  bar 
must  be  taken  on  a  down  bow,  right  at  the  heel  of  the 
bow,  using  very  short  bows  and  lifting  the  bow.  up 
from  the  string  between  the  strokes,  using  the  wrist 
only.  The  second  (four-bar)  phrase  appears  now  in  a 
fresh  form,  rising  to  D'"  on  the  first  string,  which  note, 
of  course,  is  taken  by  the  fourth  finger  in  the  second 
position.  The  A  and  G  in  the  following  bar  fall  to 
the  first  finger,  as  indicated,  and  the  G  in  the  follow- 
ing bar  is  taken  by  the  fourth  finger  en  the  A  string. 
The  pp  at  the  end  of  this  episode  must  die  out  in  a 
mere  breath.  We  come  now  to  a  middle  section,  in  G 
minor,  which  calls  for  little  comment  except  that  its 
rendering  requires  great  breadth,  expression  and  a 
singing  tone.  Let  the  player  b.e  warned  here  not  to 
confound  expression  with  maudlin  sentimentality. 

Expression  means  the  right  rendering  of  the  com- 
poser's ideas,  which  are  uttered  in  a  clear  sentence 
though  they  cannot  be  explained-  in  words,  the  musical 
language  commencing  there  where  the  language  of 
words  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  power. 

A  great  factor  in  an  intelligible  rendering  is., the 
clear  definition  of  fore-phrase  and  after-phrase,.. just 
as  it  is  important  to  define  the  parts  of  a  sentence  in 
speaking.  Animation  and  feeling,  of  course,  play  an 
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essential  part  in  all  musical  rendering,  but  they  must 
not  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  sensuousness,  which  leads 
to  stupid  sentimentality. 

After  two  sentences  of  eight  bars  each,  both  of  which 
are  repeated,  we  come  to  a  little  bridge  portion  which 
is  a  simplification  of  the  minor  subject,  and  must  be 
phrased  in  that  sense. 

It  commences  here  on  the  subdominant  chord  in- 
stead of  en  the  dominant — as  in  the  first  sentence. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following : 

In  first  sentence : 
In  bridge  portion  : 

Vn 


The  phrase  in  the  latter  case  is  divided  between  the 
two  instruments,  the  violin  taking  the  first  part  and 
the  pianoforte  the  second  part  with  the  inverted  quaver 
figure.  This  bridge  portion  cf  eight  bars,  finishes  on 
a  cadence  in  G  minor,  after  which  the  first  part  of  the 
minuet  is  repeated. 
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5- — Henri  Wieniawski's  " Mazurka" 

(Le  Menetrier),  Op.  19,  No.  2. 

THIS  is  the  second  of  two  gems,  the  first  being  the 
famous  mazurka,  "  Obertass/'  by  the  same  com- 
poser. Both  are  favourite  items  in  the  concert 
repertoire  of  every  violinist.  The  "  Menetrier,"  or 
"Minstrel,"  is  to  some  extent  a  piece  of  programme 
music  of  a  rhapsodical  kind.  At  the  beginning  we 
hear  the  minstrel  tune  his  fiddle  by  sounding  the  fifth 
between  the  third  and  second  and  second  and  first 
string  with  the  left  hand  pizzicato.  Then  he  tries  the 
fifth  between  the  four  strings  with  the  bow,  and  forth- 
with commences  his  spirited  mazurka  tune  at  a  brisk 
and  vigorous  pace  (molto  vigoroso),  allowing  about 
five  seconds  for  three  bars.  There  is  a  pedal  "A" 
running  right  through  the  opening  melody  which 
appears  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  that  A 
as  of  voices  answering  each  other. 

As  the  double  stopping  is  thus  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  open  A  string,  the  brilliant  effect  of  these  phrases 
does  not  involve  any  particular  difficulty,  but  let  them 
sound  merry  and  bright,  and,  above  all,  do  not- forget 
that  the  mazurka  is  a  dance,  and  that  the  rhythm 
must  be  well  accentuated.  The  "molto  vigoroso"  be- 
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gins  with  a  chord  of  D  major,  forte,  with  round  and 
full  tone.  Give  a  strong  accent  on  the  octave  "A." 
The  first  two-bar  phrase  is  answered  by  a  second  phrase 
in  which  the  melody  appears  at  first  below  the  accom- 
panying pedal  "A,"  which  therefore  must  not  predom- 
inate so  as  to  obscure  the  melody.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "A"  must  be  heard  sufficiently  to  give  a  rich  and 
full  harmonic  background  to  the  melody,  which  thereby 
should  be  put  into  proper  relief.  At  the  fourth  bar 
we  come  to  a  cadence  on  the  dominant.  The  first 
period  is  then  repeated  with  a  full  cadence  on  the  tonic. 
The  whole  of  the  eight-bar  sentence  is  also  repeated, 
and  followed  by  another  eight-bar  sentence,  which  is 
developed  from  the  second  phrase  beginning  piano, 
and  increasing  in  power  at  each  repeat  of  the  two-bar 
phrase  until  a  fortissimo  is  reached  at  the  fourth  re- 
peat A  sudden  diminuendo  on  the  full  bar  "  D  "  leads 
to  the  second  subject.  Whereas  the  first  subject  is  of 
a  stormy  and  rugged  character,  the  second  subject  pre- 
sents a  flowing  melody  of  tender  playfulness  and 
grace.  It  must  be  rendered  with  a  singing,  mellow 
tone,  soft,  yet  full  and  rich.  It  is  of  a  pleading  nature 
and  brings  at  the  fifth  bar  a  reminiscence  of  the  open- 
ing motive  mellowed  down  to  the  gentler  nature  of 
the  second  subject,  repeated  in  the  next  bar  commenc- 
ing a  third  higher  by  way  of  emphasis,  and  followed 
by  two  bars  which  lead  to  a  repetition  of  this  period 
ending  on  a  chord  of  G  minor.  The  whole  of  this  sec- 
tion is  then  repeated,  and  followed  by  a  repetition 
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of  the  first  subject,  finishing  fortissimo  and  a  strong 
ritardando  on  the  detached  notes  leading  to  the 
cadence.  There  is  nothing  to  be  added  with  regard 
to  the  fingering,  which  is  perfectly  plain,  and  fully 
indicated  where  any  possible  doubt  might  occur.  WTith 
regard  to  the  bowing,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  up 
bow  on  the  slur  from  first  to  second  beat  of  the  "  molto 
vigoroso"  ^_^  should  be  observed.  The  second 
phrase  ^==t=  starts  with  an  up  bow  at  the  nut 
of  the  ^F— I  bow,  and  for  thrs  phrase  we  ven- 
ture to  give  a  second  version  for  the 
bowing  which  would  impart  more  vigour. 

! 


We  are  aware  that  it  is  unorthodox  to  detach  the 
three  quavers  at  "a,"  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
performer  should  not  do  so  if  he  feels  it  that  way.  The 
rest  is  so  clearly  and  rationally  marked  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  said  about  it. 

The  middle  section  of  the  mazurka  is  in  G  minor, 
marked  "Tranquillo  con  melancolia."  This  sudden 
transition  from  gaiety  to  sadness,  from  laughing  to 
crying,  and  vice  versa,  is  quite  a  characteristic  of  the 
Polish  nation,  and  the  "mazur,"  or  "mazurka"  is  one 
of  their  favourite  national  dances  which  emphasises 
the  emotional  side  of  their  nature.  The  fine,  flowing 
melody  of  this  section  is  thoroughly-  Polish  in  char- 
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acter.  The  first  eight  bars,  of  a  languorous  character, 
are  repeated  pianissimo  and  answered  by  a  four-bar 
phrase  in  the  dominant  key  which  is  intensely  emo- 
tional and  must  be  played  with  great  expression  and 
a  strong  crescendo,  which  finds  its  climax  on  the  minim 
"G,"  thence  gradually  descending  to  a  piano.  These 
four  bars  are  then  repeated  and  followed  by  a  codetta 
of  three  bars,  diminishing  in  strength  until  they  die 
away  on  the  high  "  D,"  which  is  taken  as  a  harmonic 
by  the  third  finger  in  the  first  position  on  the  D  string 
and  held  out  fairly  long.  After  this  the  first  sentence 
of  the  "Tranquillo"  is  repeated  pianissimo  for  the 
first-bar  phrase,  the  second  phrase  being  played  mezzo- 
forte  and  gradually  slackening  in  time  and  breaking 
off  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  third  following  bar, 
making  a  short  pause  on  the  last  semiquaver  rest.  This 
bar  is  then  repeated  very  softly  and  slowly  in  G  major, 
resting,  like  the  former,  on  a  dominant  pedal.  From 
the  second  part  of  this  bar  a  four-bar  cadenzi  is 
evolved  with  the  alternate  use  of  the  B  flat  and  B 
natural,  two  bars  bringing  one  half  of  that  bar  re- 
peated, the  last  two  bars  only  using  the  third  beat  of 
it  as  first  beat,  followed  by  two  crotchet  rests.  The 
minstrel  now  tries  the  fifths  of  his  open  strings  again 
with  a  left  hand  pizzicato,  as  in  the  beginning,  and 
then  follows  a  repetition  of  the  first  section,  but  this 
time  fortissimo  and  more  stormy  than  before,  until  we 
come  to  the  ninth  bar  of  the  subject,  when  a  sudden 
piano  sets  in,  which  must  not  be  anticipated  by  a  dim- 
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inuendo.  From  this  piano <,  commencing  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half  of  that  section,  a  steady  in- 
crease in  tone  in  the  manner  described  before  leads  to 
the  sixth  bar  after  the  piano,  which  has  to  be  played 
in  a  hesitating  manner  but  with  a  strong  forte.  After 
a  short  pause  on  the  semiquaver  the  minstrel  suddenly 
collects  himself,  and  taking  up  the  original  time,  the 
rnazurka  is  brought  to  a  close,  fortissimo,  with  a  stately 
energy  and  vigour. 


6.— Alfred  Moffat's  "  Schottische  Weise." 

(Scottish  Air). 

NONE  but  the  native  of  a  country  can  express  his 
musical  ideas  with  all  the  national  character- 
istics of  his  country  as  only  he  who  is  born  and 
bred  on  the  soil  can  think  and  feel  in  the  same  way 
as  the  people  of  his  race.  That  is  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Moffat  writes  Scottish  music  with  such  convincing  sin- 
cerity that  it  cannot  fail  to  please.  In  the  present  in- 
stance he  gives  us  two  contrasted  melodies  of  the  folk- 
song character.  The  first,  in  E  minor,  is  in  a  plaintive 
strain,  the  second,  in  G  major,  sunnier  and  brighter,  is 
followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  melody. 

An  introduction  of  four  bars  gives  the  first  phrase 
of  the  melody  with  a  full  cadence  in  E  minor,  after 
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which  the  violin  enters,  taking  up  the  strain  softly 
with  a  singing  tone  and  with  great  expression.  In- 
tensity of  feeling  without  exaggeration  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  an  effective  rendering  of  this  kind 
of  melody.  The  time  should  be  taken  at  about  four 
seconds  to  the  bar.  The  first  two  notes — G,  F  sharp — 
should  sound  like  a  sigh  or  a  wail,  and  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  first  crotchet  "E  "  of  the  following  bar. 
Great  evenness  in  the  slurs  is  essential.  The  second 
bar  commences  with  the  notes  C,  B,  A,  G,  the  "A" 
here  must  be  taken  by  the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string, 
as  the  open  string,  being  of  a  different  quality  of  tone 
from  the  stopped  notes,  would  give  it  a  disturbing 
prominence. 

In  the  seventh  bar  we  have  a  semiquaver  followed 
by  a  dotted  quaver,  and  then  a  dotted  quaver  followed 
by  a  semiquaver.  This  is  a  characteristic  rhythm  in 
Scottish  music,  and  must  be  carefully  observed.  Play 
the  first  semiquaver  crisply  and  give  the  dotted  quavers 
their  full  value;  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  cut  these 
notes  'short,  which  entirely  mars  the  intended  effect. 
The : last  beat  in  this  bar  is  marked. rttardando,  which, 
however*  must  not  be  taken  too.  slow..;  In  the  follow- 
ing eigfat  bars  we  have  a  second  sentence  answering 
the  first  eight  bars.  This  works  gradually  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  bar,  where  we  come  to  a  molto 
rit.,  where  the  first  B  should  receive  great  emphasis, 
giving  about  five  seconds  to  the  three  beats.  On  the 
fourth  beat  we  return  to  the  original  time,  until  we 
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come  to  the  second  following  bar.  The  third  beat  in 
this  is  D  sharp,  on  which  we  dwell  a  little,  and  then 
commences  another  ritardando,  which  holds  on  to  the 
end  of  the  melody.  A  certain  amount  of  freedom  in 
the  rendering  of  this  phrase  must  be  used  without, 
however,  destroying  the  feeling  of  rhythm.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  rendering  of  such  phrases  in 
words  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  should  be  en- 
abled to  do  exactly  what  the  writer  intends  to  convey. 
The  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go  and  hear  a  first- 
class  artist  sing  a  Scottish  song  of  the  same  character 
and  observe  closely  and  carefully  the  manner  in  which 
he  or  she  renders  it.  That  proceeding  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  greatest  instrumentalists,  and 
it  teaches  more  about  production  and  dynamic  grada- 
tion of  tone,  as  well  as  of  phrasing,  than  any  verbal 
explanations  possibly  could  do. 

The  melody  of  the  second  section,  marked  "poco 
animate,"  has  the  character  of  placid  happiness, which 
gives  a  happy  relief  to  the  former  strain.  The  time 
should  be  about  two  seconds  to  a  bar.  The  third 
crotchet  "E"  in.  the  first  bar  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
by  the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string  and  the  "A"  in 
the  third  bar  by  the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string.  The 
same  applies  to  the  analogous  occurrences  of  these 
notes  except  where  the  open  strings  are  indicated.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  cadential  bars  are  always 
marked  poco  rit.,  and  the  leading  note  which  generally 
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precedes  the  tonic  is  omitted  in  the  cadence,  a  circum- 
stance based  upon  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  scale. 

After  the  first  eight  bars,  which  are  marked  piano, 
we  come  to  a  crescendo^  which  must,  however,  not  be 
too  sudden,  as  the  forte  which  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  following  bar  would  otherwise  be  reached 
too  soon;  neither  must  there  be  a  diminuendo  before 
the  piano  of  the  cadential  bar.  The  transition  from 
forte  to  piano  must  be  quite  sudden. 

The  last  four-bar  phrase  is  now  repeated,  the  piano- 
forte taking  over  the  first  two  bars  and  the  violin  the 
two  latter  bars  with  the  cadence.  A  second  sentence 
of  sixteen  bars  follows,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  third  bar.  The  "B"  in  that  bar  must  be  played 
with  all  the  power  of  tone  the  executant  is  capable  of 
producing  without  harshness.  Great  emphasis  must  be 
given  to  this  phrase,  and  to  give  it  the  necessary  pathos 
and  importance  it  is  to  be  played  slower  than  the  pre- 
ceding bars,  as  indicated  by  the  poco  rit.  A  gradual 
diminuendo  and  further  ritardando  leads  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  eight  bars  of  the  melody,  followed  by 
a  codetta  of  twelve  bars  commencing  pianissimo,  which 
again  increases  very  gradually  to  a  forte  in  the  seventh 
bar.  Great  steadiness  of  the  bow  is  required  in  these 
bars.  There  is  always  a  full  bar  "E"  slurred  to  a 
second  bar,  E,  F,  G.  On  the  first  bar  "E"  we  have  a 
diminuendo  from  piano  to  pianissimo  which  must  be 
very  soft  indeed,  the  bow  being  carried  very  lightly 
over  the  strings  near  the  fingerboard,  keeping  the  string 
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vibrating  very  evenly  without  pressure.  The  bow  must 
travel  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  only  just  touching 
the  string,  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  holding  it  well 
suspended.  The  slightest  unsteadiness  of  the  hand 
will  at  once  mar  the  tone  which  must  be  issuing  from 
the  instrument  with  great  sweetness  and  sustained  upon 
an  absolute  level,  increasing  quite  evenly  and  gradu- 
ally as  indicated.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
features  in  the  whole  art  of  bowing,  and  to  do  this 
well  one  must  study  the  art  of  "spinning"  the  tone 
as  a  thread  is  produced  from  a  spinning  wheel,  run- 
ning out  uninterruptedly  and  with  perfect  evenness. 
Viotti  laid  great  stress  on  this  study,  which  he  also 
calls  " filer  le  son"  (spinning  the  tone)  and  recom- 
mends to  practise  it  by  letting  the  bow  travel  from 
nut  to  point  and  vice  versa  very  steadily  at  a  given 
speed,  commencing  with,  say,  ten  seconds  to  a  bow, 
then  fifteen  seconds,  and  so  on  until  one  can  make  it 
last  for  a  full  minute  without  a  flaw  in  the  evenness 
of  the  tone,  which,  of  course,  must  be  an  absolute 
pianissimo  or  else  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
the  length  of  the  bow  last  out  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  codetta  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  melody, 
which  appears  unaltered  for  sixteen  bars.  At  the  end 
of  these  a  coda  is  evolved  from  the  opening  phrase. 
This  must  be  played  with  great  expression  and  breadth, 
and  though  piano,  the  tone  must  be  round  and  full. 
Where  the  leap  occurs  from  the  open  G  string  to  the 
higher  octave  we  are  confronted  with  two  possibilities. 
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The  first  is  to  play  the  upper  "  G  "  with  the  third  fin- 
ger on  the  D  string,  as  indicated,  thus  keeping  the 
piece  entirely  in  the  first  position.  Another  way  is  to 
take  that  "G"  as  harmonic  with  the  third  finger  on 
the  G  string,  using  the  second  and  first  respectively  for 
the  F  and  E  in  descending.  This  will  give  a  much 
finer  and  sonorous  effect  and  greater  uniformity  in  the 
tone  colour  of  the  final  passage. 


7. — Franz  Schubert's  "  Sonatina  in  A  minor." 
OP.  137,  No.  2, 

I.    ALLEGRO  MODERATO. 

OCHUBERT'S  wealth  of  melody  was  inexhaustible, 
S^  he  could  have  set  the  "  Daily  Telegraph "  to 
music,  and  beautiful  music,  too,  for  every  line  of 
it.  The  number  of  compositions  which  he  produced  in 
so  short  a  lifetime  is  unparalleled,  and  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  works  rank  among  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  all  times. 

The  sonatina,  of  course,  suggests  a  lighter  vein  than 
that  of  the  sonata,  and  Schubert's  Three  Sonatinas, 
Op.  137,  partake  of  Mozart  and  Haydn's  amiable  joie 
de  vivre,  yet  even  here  he  has  something  more  impor- 
tant to  say,  and  his  musical  language  is  clothed  in  that 
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wealth  of  harmonic  colouring  which  is  quite  his  own. 
The  first  movement,  "allegro  moderate,"  in  A  minor, 
opens  with  a  subject  in  minims,  of  noble  grandeur, 
given  out  softly  by  the  piano,  sinking  to  a  pianissimo. 
The  time  is  about  five  seconds  /for  two  bars.  In  the 
tenth  bar  the  violin  enters  forte,  taking  up  the  minim 
subject  in  a  modified  form,  the  wide  skips  adding  to 
the  power  and  energy  with  which  it  must  be  played, 
using  a  full  bow  to  each  minim.  The  F  in  the  first 
bar  must  be  taken  with  the  third  finger  on  the  A  string, 
the  following  D  sharp  in  the  half  position  on  the  D 
string- — not  on  the  G  string,  as  I  saw  a  student  attempt 
to  do.  The  crotchets  in  the  third  bar  cut  off  this  entry 
abruptly  then  with  a  little  two-bar  codetta — as  if  say- 
ing something  in  parenthesis,  quite  softly — he  returns 
to  the  minim  movement  in  bold  double  octave  skips, 
increasing  in  power  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  bar,  when, 
with  a  sudden  piano,  the  minims  leave  their  bold  skips, 
moving  in  gentler  lines  and  sinking  down  to  a  pianis- 
simo the  violin  finishes  on  a  cadence  in  C  major.  On 
a  gently  flowing  triplet  accompaniment  the  pianoforte 
now  introduces  the  second  subject,  a  graceful  and  ten- 
der melody,  which,  after  eight  bars,  is  taken  up  by 
the  violin  to  be  played  very  legato  and  singing.  In 
the  eleventh  bar  after  this  entry  we  come  to  a  rippling 
triplet  figure,  which  must  be  played  pianissimo  and 
staccato  with  a  lightly-thrown  bow  in  the  upper  part 
of  it.  In  the  seventh  bar  after  this  we  come  to  a  de- 
scending figure  which  is  announced  forte  by  the  piano- 
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forte  and  imitated  by  the  violin,  which  enters  on  the 
third  beat  of  the  bar,  and  must  be  played  with  fiery 
energy,  gradually  calming  down  a  little  and  increas- 
ing again  in  strength  for  the  fourth  repeat,  which,  cul- 
minating on  the  minim  F,  brings  us  to  a  gentle  remin- 
iscence of  the  opening  minims,  leading  on  to  the 
dominant  cadence  of  the  first  section.  This  is  in  the 
first  place  evolved  from  the  minim  subject,  and  the 
violin  has  a  number  of  long  notes  and  slurs  held  out 
quite  pianissimo.  It  is  an  instance  where  the  study 
of  "spinning  the  tone"  is  of  great  value.  We  have 
given  some  particulars  of  this  kind  of  bowing  when 
dealing  with  Mr.  A.  Moffat's  "  Schottische  Weise,"  and 
refer  the  reader  to  that  for  further  information.  After 
twenty-one  bars  from  the  double  bar  (letter  D  in  Peters 
edition)  we  come  to  a  repeat  of  the  first  subject  in  D 
minor,  followed  by  the  second  subject  in  F  major, 
while  the  pianissimo  staccato  triplets  (letter  G)  appear 
in  the  key  of  A  minor,  from  now  predomin- 
ating to  the  end,  which  dies  away  in  a  ppp.  Be 
very  cautious  to  obtain  this  effect  well  on  the  final 
double  stop,  C-E,  avoiding  carefully  the  preponder- 
ance of  either  of  these  two  notes. 
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8. — Franz  Schubert's  "Sonatina  in  A  minor." 

OP.  137,  No.  2. 

II.    ANDANTE. 

THIS  is  a  movement  in  Schubert's  finest  mood,  flow- 
ing gently  along  in  grace  and  beauty  of  melody 
as  well  as  symmetry  of  form.  Pure  and  simple  in  nature, 
this  piece  must  be  rendered  with  great  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. To  bring  its  beauty  into  proper  relief  the  shad- 
ing must  be  as  delicate  as  the  lines  in  a  silver  point 
drawing.  Any  attempt  at  strongly  emotional  effects 
will  mar  an  effective  rendering.  The  right  time  is 
about  five  seconds  for  two  bars.  An  even  legato  and 
singing  tone  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  piece. 
In  the  second  bar  after  the  entry  of  the  violin  we 
find  a  crescendo  and  dccrescendo,  which  consists,  how- 
ever, only  of  a  slight  swelling  and  decreasing  of  the 
tone.  The  second  sentence  of  eight  bars  plus  four  bars 
of  the  first  sentence  is  repeated.  The  violin  enters 
with  a  repeated  motive : 

B      D      C      B      A      B      A      G 


which  should  be  marked  by  a  very  slight  crescendo  and 
decrescendo,  as  indicated  above,  but  this  must  be  no 
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more  than  the  heaving  and  sinking  of  a  breath,  and 
slightly  more  in  the  third  bar  where  the  crescendo  and 
decrescendo  is  indicated  in  the  part.  The  notes  F,  A, 
G,  the  lait  beat  in  the  third  bar,  as  well  as  the  two  first 
* crotchets  in  the  following  bar  are,  of  course,  to  be 
played  on  the  A  string,  returning  into  the  first  posi- 
tion on  the  third  beat,  C. 

In  this  position  we  remain  until  the  next  following 
bar,  in  which  the  A  is  taken  by  the  first  finger  in  the 
third  position.  In  that  position  we  remain  to  the  end 
of  that  sentence,  taking  the  semiquaver  G  in  the  fol- 
lowing bar  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string,  on 
which  we  remain  until  the  double  bar  is  reached. 

In  the  following  section  we  have  a  free  inversion  of 
the  first  subject  without  adherence  to  intervals.  The 
"  dolce  "  stands  here  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  what  we 
have  said  at  the  beginning  about  the  rendering  of  this 
movement.  The  first  notes  of  each  bar  should  receive 
a  slight  accent  by  dwelling  on  them  a  little  without 
actually  lengthening  their  value.  The  following  semi- 
quaver passages  must  run  along  with  absolute  even- 
ness, so  that  riot  one  single  note  should  stand  out  from 
the  rest  except  the  first  of  the  bar,  which  receives  a 
slight  accent. 

At  the  seventh  bar  the  first  motive  of  this  section 
is  inverted  again,  beginning  pianissimo  with  a  gradual 
crescendo  from  the  third  bar  until  a  forte  is  reached 
at  the  reappearance  of  semiquaver  passages  which  com- 
mence with  a  forte,  the  next  bar  being  piano,  alter- 
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nating  thus  three  times,  the  last  two  bars  being  pianis- 
simo. These  changes  must  be  made  quite  suddenly 
without  any  preceding  crescendo  or  decrescendo.  At 
the  end  of  these  passages  the  first  subject  in  F  major 
reappears,  this  time  in  the  key  of  A  flat  major,  in  which 
the  second  sentence  of  twelve  bars  is  likewise  repeated. 
The  following  eight  bars  are  repeated  in  the  key  of  D 
flat,  modulating  to  the  dominant  of  D  minor,  gradu- 
ally returning  to  the  original  key  of  F  major. 
Here  we  find  a  repetition  of  the  first  twenty  bars  with 
a  coda  of  nine  bars  concluding  the  movement.  The 
rendering  of  these  latter  portions  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  first  part  and  therefore  calls  for  no  special 
comment. 


9. — Franz  Schubert's  "  Sonatina." 

III. — MENUETTO. 

THIS  movement,  as  generally  known,  originates  with 
a  dance  form  which  was  in  great  favour  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  From  the 
old  sonata  di  camera  and  the  suite  which  absorbed  a 
number  of  these  dance  tunes,  it  found  its  way  into  the 
modern  sonata  and  all  instrumental  music  based  on  the 
sonata  form,  such  as  trios,  quartets  and  even  the  sym- 
phony, where  it  took  its  place  generally  after  the  slow 
movement. 

4 
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By  degrees  it  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  form  of 
instrumental  music  which  lost  more  or  less  every  con- 
nection with  the  graceful  dance  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  when  the 
menuet  as  a  dance  was  gradually  falling  into  disuetude 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With 
Father  Haydn  and  even  with  Mozart  we  still  see  the 
cavaliers  and  ladies  with  high,  powdered  head-dresses 
moving  about  in  measured  stateliness.  With  Beet- 
hoven, and  still  more  with  Schubert,  the  menuet  be- 
came a  graceful  movement  which  followed  the  serious 
slow  movement  with  a  smiling  face.  Yet  it  retained  a 
certain  amount  of  its  stately  grace,  even  in  the  quicker 
time,  and  composers  carefully  retained  the  name  to 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  the  movement  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  exuberant  scherzo, 
though  the  latter  was  similar  in  form. 

The  present  menuet  is  marked  allegro,  yet  it  reflects 
distinctly  the  "Landler"  which  was  a  favourite  dance 
in  Schubert's  time,  and  must  therefore  not  be  played 
too  quickly.  One  second  to  the  bar  is  about  the  right 
time.  Start  with  an  energetic  forte,  taking  the  minim 
"  F  "  with  the  fourth  finger  in  the  third  position  on  the 
G  string,  letting  the  rest  of  the  phrase  from  the  shake 
on  the  C  sharp  follow  with  more  playfulness.  The 
same  holds  good  for  the  answering  phrase  which  fol- 
lows. The  minim  B  flat  in  this  should  be  taken  with 
the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string.  The  four  bars  are 
mezzo  forte  with  an  even  legato.  Start  the  A  with  an 
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up  bow,  stopping  it  with  the  second  finger  in  the  third 
position,  on  the  D  string,  the  first  on  the  following  G 
sharp,  thence  returning  into  the  first  position. 

The  second  part  begins  forte  with  an  up  bow  from 
the  point  to  the  middle,  followed  by  a  light  spiccato 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow  for  the  quavers  of  the  six 
first  bars,  the  seventh  being  legato.  Next  we  have  a 
repeat  of  the  first  phrase,  the  second  bar  of  which  runs 
up  on  the  D  string  with  the  first  finger  on  G  sharp, 
and  the  third  on  the  minim  B  flat,  returning  into  the 
first  position  on  the  F  sharp.  The  following  bar  may 
be  played  in  two  ways  at  the  option  of  the  executant ; 
either  remaining  in  the  first  position  (taking  the  A 
with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string)  or  running  up 
taking  the  D  at  the  end  of  the  bar  in  the  fourth  posi- 
tion on  the  D  string.  The  opening  A  of  the  follow- 
ing should  in  either  case  be  stopped  on  the  D  string, 
and  the  following  C  sharp  (shake)  with  the  second 
finger  in  the  second  position  on  the  G  string.  The  fol- 
lowing explains  itself. 

The  "  trio  "  has  to  be  played  in  the  same  time  as  the 
menuet.  Very  legato  and  commences  with  the  second 
finger  in  the  third  position  on  the  A  string,  keeping 
on  that  string  to  the  last  beat  of  the  fourth  bar,  when 
the  A  is  taken  by  the  first  finger  in  the  third  position 
on  the  E  string.  The  end  quaver  G  in  the  following 
bar  is  marked  second  finger  in  the  Breitkopf  edition, 
which  necessitates  shifting  on  an  odd  beat  for  a  single 
note,  which  is  an  awkward  proceeding.  It  is  prefer- 
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able  to  take  that  G  in  the  position  with  the  fourth 
finger  on  the  A  string,  or  if  the  E  string  is  preferred, 
shift  with  the  second  finger  from  B  flat  to  A,  taking 
the  G  with  the  first  finger  and  the  following  B  natural 
with  the  third.  Observe  the  crescendo  on  this  passage. 
The  rest  explains  itself. 


10. — Franz  Schubert's  "  Sonatina." 

IV. — ALLEGRO. 

THE  last  movement  of  this  Sonatina  in  A  minor  is 
in  rondo  form,  which  was  in  great  favour  between 
1750-1850,  especially  for  the  finale  of  any  works 
in  sonata  form,  be  they  for  solo  instruments,  chamber 
music  or  symphonies.  The  present  movement  opens 
with  a  flowing  melody  of  Mozartian  simplicity.  It 
flows  like  the  rippling  brook  through  flowering 
meadows,  nothing  disturbing  its  serene  happiness.  This 
feature  must  guide  the  executant  in  his  performance. 
A  quiet  and  unaffected  rendering  is  that  which  best 
expresses  the  composer's  ideas.  All  attempts  at  par- 
ticular effects  are  utterly  out  of  place.  One  second  to 
the  bar  is  a  good  time,  and  very  straight,  full  length 
bows  are  required  to  produce  a  round  and  singing  tone. 
The  opening  is  marked  piano,  but  though  soft  the  tone 
must  not  be  thin.  A  four-bar  phrase  is  three  times 
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repeated  in  the  opening  section  on  various  degrees  of 
the  scale.  The  dynamic  indications  for  the  third  repeat, 
bars  nine  to  twelve,  as  given  by  Fr.  Hermann  in  the 
Breitkopf  edition,  does  not  meet  with  our  approval. 
There  is  a  heaving  and  falling  in  the  lines  of  the  four- 
bar  phrase  which  reaches  the  highest  point  at  the  centre. 
The  natural  feeling  is  that  the  tone  should  rise  and 
fall  in  accordance  with  the  lines  of  that  curve,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  double  movement  which  indicates  that 
gradual  rise,  one  within  the  four-bar  phrases,  the  other 
in  the  repeat  of  the  phrases  which  appear  each  time  on 
a  higher  degree  of  the  scale.  It  may  be  likened  to  a 
repetition  of  a  few  words  in  speaking  to  give  them 
greater  emphasis,  which  involves  a  slight  raising  of 
the  voice,  that  should  find. its  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  the  case  of  these  musical  phrases.  We  should 
therefore  prefer  a  slight  crescendo  from  the  beginning 
of  bar  nine  to  the  beginning  of  bar  eleven,  and  a  slight 
de crescendo  to  the  end  of  bar  twelve,  followed  by  a 
mezzo  forte  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, in  which  the  marks  of  expression  as  given  in  Her- 
mann's edition  should  be  strictly  followed.  At  the 
end  of  this  section,  which  is  repeated,  we  come  to  the 
second  subject,  which  is  introduced  by  the  pianoforte, 
and  after  fourteen  bars  taken  up  by  the  violin,  finish- 
ing with  a  spiccato  triplet  run.  This  supplies  the 
material  for  the  passage-work  accompanying  a  fresh 
motive  of  a  brisk  and  lively  nature,  which  must  be  ren- 
dered with  energy,  detaching  the  crotchets  well,  using 
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about  half  bow  length  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  After 
thirteen  bars  the  violin  takes  up  the  triplet  movement. 
These  triplets  must  be  played  with  a  firm,  short  de- 
tache,  under  no  circumstances  spiccato.  Seven  bars 
of  these  violin  triplets  lead  to  a  combination  of  the 
quaver  and  crotchet  motives  in  imitation  between  the 
two  instruments,  commencing  piano  with  a  sudden  cres- 
cendo in  the  ninth  bar,  leading  to  forte  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  bar,  and  returning  to  piano  three  bars 
later.  Four  bars  later  we  have  a  crescendo  leading 
to  mezzo-forte,  decreasing  again  to  an  absolute  pianis- 
simo, which  must  be  played  very  lightly  and  delicately, 
using  very  little  space  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  for  the 
triplet  notes,  and  the  upper  half  for  the  crotchets. 
After  this  the  first  subject  reappears  in  the  original 
key  of  A  minor,  as  usual  in  the  rondo  form.  After 
that  the  second  subject,  which  at  first  stands  in  the 
major  key  of  the  submediant  (F)  is  repeated  in  the  key 
of  the  mediant,  viz.,  C  major.  The  third  motive  or 
episode  with  the  triplet  accompaniment,  which  at  first 
appears  in  D  minor,  is  now  repeated  in  the  key  of  the 
tonic  (A  minor),  finishing  on  an  inversion  of  the  dim- 
inished seventh  (pause  bar),  a  cadencial  bridge  por- 
tion of  six  bars  brings  us  to  the  final  repetition  of  the 
first  subject.  As  we  have  already  spoken  about  the 
rendering  of  this  portion  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
again  upon  it. 

There  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  way  in  the  fin- 
gering of  this  piece,  but  we  might  draw  attention  to  the 
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little  passage  of  five  bars  (five  bars  after  letter  T  in 
the  Breitkopf  edition),  at  the  end  of  the  first  return 
of  the  first  subject,  which  has  to  be  played  on  the  D 
string.  Then  again  to  the  pause  "minim  F"  which 
has  to  be  taken  by  the  fourth  finger  in  the  third  posi- 
tion on  the  G  string,  taking  the  following  B  natural 
with  the  second  finger  in  the  same  position  on  the  E 
string,  returning  for  the  shake  on  F  into  the  first  posi- 
tion and  playing  the  following  bars  on  the  A  string. 


1 1. — Carl  Reinecke's  "  Romance/' 
OP.  43  No.  1. 

EINECKE,  who  for  over  forty  years,  to  the  time 
I  A  of  his  death  a  few  years  ago,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  counts  among 
the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  time.  He  has  pro- 
duced numberless  works  in  every  branch  of  music,  from 
little  pianoforte  pieces  for  children  to  grand  opera. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  marked  individu- 
ality, as  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann, with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  is 
very  evident,  yet  he  possessed  a  facile  flow  of  melody 
which  was  pleasing  if  it  was  not  of  great  depth. 

The  piece  under  notice  is  in  the  style  of  a  musical 
tale  or  narrative,  such   as  the  romance  really   should 
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be,  and  in  that  style  it  must  also  be  rendered.  Ima- 
gine when  playing  this  piece  you  are  telling  your 
friends  a  little  tale  about  lovers'  romantic  adven- 
tures. Do  not  try  to  fix  a  definite  programme  or  story 
to  it — the  language  of  music  is  of  an  abstract  and  in- 
definite character,  and  so  is  all  which  it  expresses,  yet 
it  expresses  something — something  which  words  can- 
not express  nor  earthly  forms  depict.  This  something 
may  be  felt  and  understood  by  musical  people  to  whom 
the  language  of  sound  has  been  revealed  by  nature, 
and  they  can  speak  it  through  the  medium  of  the  voice 
or  instrument  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  able  to 
convey  its  inner  meaning  to  their  audience.  It  is  that 
what  people  mean  when  they  say  of  an  artist  that  he 
or  she  sings  or  plays  convincingly.  Therefore  recite 
to  your  friends  the  piece  as  you  feel  it. 

The  long,  harplike  arpeggios  are  well  suited  to  set 
off  the  short  melodic  phrases  of  this  musical  tale. 

Take  about  four  seconds  to  the  bar,  and  though  com- 
mencing piano  do  not  overlook  the  "  e  cantando  " — 
and  singing — which  implies  fullness  of  tone  combined 
with  the  softness  to  give  the  phrases  the  necessary 
weight  and  importance.  The  first  phrase  of  three  bars; 
culminating  on  the  first  crotchet  F  of  the  second  bar, 
is  answered  by  a  second  phrase  reaching  its  climax  on 
the  G,  which  stands  in  the  relative  position  to  the  F. 

These  two  three-bar  phrases  are  followed  by  two  re- 
peated one-bar  phrases  which  take  the  place  of  short 
lines  in  the  stanza  of  a  poem.  The  first  is  :  B  flat,  C  | 
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F,  B  flat— D,  B  flat,  C  |  F,  B  flat.     The  repeat  marked 

pf  (piano  forte)  must  be  a  little  louder  than  the  first, 
with  the  second  :  F  F  |  E  flat,  C,  A  flat,  B  flat,  G,  E— 
F  F  |  E  flat,  C,  A  flat,  B  flat,  G,  E  flat,  both  repeats  re- 
main dolce.  The  following  phrase,  marked  "  largamente," 
must  be  played  very  broadly,  slackening  the  time  just 
enough  to  give  the  necessary  emphasis  on  the  rising 
quavers,  increasing  the  tone  until  a  good  strong  forte 
is  reached  in  attacking  the  A  flat,  decreasing  again  on 
the  minim  F  which  leads  to  the  final  phrase,  com- 
mencing with  the  three  quavers,  A  flat,  A  flat,  B  flat. 
This  phrase  is  marked  dolce  (soft  and  pleasant),  and 
ntardando  from  the  second  beat  of  the  following  bar. 
This  ritardando  must  be  gradual,  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  second  half  of  the  bar.  We  have  now 
reached  the  second  or  middle  section,  containing  new 
and  contrasting  matter.  The  first  half  of  this  is  to  be 
played  forte,  but  without  losing  its  meditative,  dreamy 
character;  the  second  half  is  again  piano,  with  one 
slight  increase  in  tone  at  the  pf,  and  a  crescendo  in 
the  codetta,  which  leads  to  the  repetition  of  the  first 
subject.  Notice  that  the  F  on  the  top  line  is  always 
taken  by  the  third  finger  in  the  third  position  on  the 
A  string  in  this  section.  In  the  third  section  the  first 
subject  re-enters,  but  this  time  with  a  more  assertive 
forte.  A  little  bridge  portion,  during  which  the  tone 
gradually  sinks  down  to  piano  again,  brings  us  to  a 
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short  reminiscence  of  the  second  subject,  followed  by 
the  coda,  which  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  show  off 
the  resonance  of  the  G  string,  especially  in  the  fifth 
forte  bar  from  the  end. 


12. — Guido  Papini's  "Ronde  Champetre." 

OP.  66,  No.  6. 

THE  ronde  or  rondeau  (Italian,  rondo;  English, 
round)  has  its  origin  in  a  dance  form  of  great 
antiquity.  In  this  the  dancers  formed  a  ring,  and 
joining  hands  accompanied  their  dance  by  a  song,  the 
chorus  singing  the  first  verse,  a  solo  voice  taking  up 
the  second  verse,  after  which  the  chorus  would  repeat 
the  first  verse.  Another  solo  voice  then  would  sing  a 
third  verse  which  was  again  followed  by  the  refrain  of 
the  chorus.  In  this  manner  solo  voices  who  sang  the 
"couplets,"  and  the  chorus  alternated  as  long  as  the 
dance  lasted.  The  couplets  were  of  a  different  melody 
from  the  refrain.  During  the  Troubadour  times  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  dance  was  the  ori- 
gin of  many  fine  compositions  both  in  poetry  and  song. 
In  later  times  when  instruments  were  chiefly  used  to 
accompany  the  "round"  (as  well  as  other  dances)  the 
form  of  the  refrain  alternating  with  couplets  varying  in 
number  and  melody  was  still  retained,  and  when  the 
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dance  fell  into  desuetude  it  became  a  recognised  form 
of  instrumental  music.  The  rondo  in  this  primitive 
form  was  extensively  used,  especially  by  the  French 
composers  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  eventually  developed  into  the  modern  rondo 
familiar  to  all  musicians  of  the  present  day. 

The  ronde  champetre  of  the  old  French  composers 
bears  the  character  of  quiet  happiness  often  suggesting 
the  peaceful  sound  of  the  chalumeau  accompanied  by 
the  persistent  monotony  of  a  drone  bass  and  the  quiet 
pulsation  of  the  rhythmical  beats  of  a  tabour. 

While  retaining  some  of  these  characteristics,  Papini 
has  infused  his  composition  with  greater  sprightliness 
which  is  more  akin  to  his  Italian  temperament.  In- 
stead of  the  peaceful,  flowing  allegretto,  he  takes  for 
the  time  of  his  rondo  a  "quasi  allegro  con  spirito." 
The  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  melody  adds  still 
further  to  the  atmosphere  of  gaiety  which  pervades  the 
whole  piece.  Papini  was  essentially  a  composer  for 
the  violin,  and  all  his  compositions  are  written  in  the 
nature  of  that  instrument,  which  renders  them  particu- 
larly effective,  and  the  present  instance  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  A  good  tempo  is  five  seconds  to  four  bars. 
Begin  with  a  light  spring  bow  (spiccato),  using  a  flying 
staccato  for  the  group  of  four  quavers  from  the  second 
to  the  third,  and  third  to  fourth  bar,  playing  mezzo 
piano  (mp),  that  is  a  little  louder  than  piano  and  less 
than  mezzo-forte. 

Eight  bars  before  the  first  a  tempo  we  have  two  bars 
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of  groups  of  two  quavers  followed  by  an  accented 
crotchet,  which  occur  again  two  bars  later  on.  Take 
the  first  two  quavers  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  with  a 
crisp,  short  detache,  pulling  the  bow  right  to  the  point 
on  the  crotchet,  and  playing  the  next  two  quavers  with 
a  short  detache  right  at  the  point,  push  the  bow  back 
to  the  middle  on  the  crotchet,  repeating  the  same  in 
the  next  bar.  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  bar, 
before  the  a  tempo,  commence  a  slight  ritardando, 
taking  the  two  quavers  at  the  beginning  of  the  pause 
bar  right  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  lifting  it  up  between 
the  notes. 

At  letter  A  in  Hans  Wessely's  edition  of  twenty  pro- 
gressive pieces  (Schott  and  Co.)  we  come  to  the  first 
episode  based  in  its  first  part  on  a  tonic  pedal.  This 
is  to  be  played  a  shade  slower  than  the  first  subject, 
taking  about  two  seconds  to  the  bar.  This  finishes  on 
the  harmonic  A  in  the  third  position  on  the  D  string, 
and  now  we  come  to  the  middle  section  in  F  major. 

Cut  off  sharp,  without  shortening,  however,  the 
quavers  slurred  to  a  crotchet,  followed  by  a  quaver 
rest.  They  really  represent  a  second  minim  following 
the  first,  the  shortening  of  a  quaver's  length  detaching 
it  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  following  minim,  thus 
indicating  the  grouping  in  twos.  In  the  sixth  bar  be- 
fore the  return  to  the  first  subject  we  find  a  pause  on 
the  last  quaver,  followed  by  a  repetition  of  that  bar  at 
a  little  slower  pace.  A  short  cadenza  of  four  bars,  to 
be  played  quite  free,  according  to  the  player's  intuition, 
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leads  us  back  to  the  first  subject  in  A  major.  In  the 
eighth  bar  we  come  to  a  fresh  episode,  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  for  the  coda,  and  has  to  be  played  at 
an  increased  time,  say,  about  one  second  to  the  bar, 
and  still  quicker  from  the  fortissimo  chord  and  fol- 
lowing shakes.  Give  a  good  accent  on  the  first  note 
of  the  shakes  where  marked,  bring  out  as  much  tone 
as  you  can  produce  without  roughness  from  here  to 
the  end. 


13 -Franz  Schubert's  "  L'Abeille." 

Revised  by  Aug.  Wilhelmj  (Schott  and  Co.). 

THIS  piece,  generally  known  as  "  The  Bees'  Wed- 
ding," has  always  been  a  favourite  with  violin- 
ists as  a  brilliant  little  solo  piece.  The  com- 
poser's name  has  caused  many  people  to  imagine  it  to 
be  the  work  of  the  famous  Schubert,  whereas  the 
author  of  this  piece  was  an  excellent  violinist  who  suc- 
ceeded Lipinski  as  first  "  Conzertmeister  "  at  the  court 
at  Dresden  in  1861.  He  undertook  several  concert 
tours  through  Germany  with  the  great  violoncellist, 
F.  A.  Kummer,  with  whom  he  played  brilliant  duets 
which  were  their  joint  compositions,  each  writing  his 
own  part. 
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The  "  Bees'  Wedding,"  as  we  shall  call  it  by  its  ac- 
cepted name,  "L'Abeille"  being  the  French  equivalent 
for  the  bee,  is  a  piece  of  the  "moto  perpetuo"  type, 
the  rapid  triplet  movement  continuing  uninterruptedly 
from  beginning  to  end  to  imitate  the  buzzing  of  a  bee. 
To  emphasise  this  buzzing  character  it  is  sometimes 
played  with  a  mute,  but  the  use  of  the  latter  was  not 
indicated  by  the  composer,  and  it  is  certainly  better 
without  it.  At  first  sight  it  gives  one  the  impression 
of  being  a  fairly  easy  piece,  as  it  touches  only  twice 
upon  nigher  positions,  and  even  then  they  offer  no 
difficulties  by  intricate  fingering,  but  as  soon  as  you 
begin  to  study  the  piece  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  may  appear  at  a  first  glance. 

To  render  it  effectively  the  executant  must  possess 
great  agility  of  the  left  hand.  The  fingers  must  not 
only  be  loose  and  nimble,  but  also  under  absolute  con- 
trol, so  that  a  perfect  evenness  of  the  notes  and  trip- 
lets is  maintained  throughout  the  piece.  Imagine  the 
buzzing  of  a  bee,  which  was  avowedly  in  the  com- 
poser's mind  when  he  wrote  the  piece,  and  think  of  the 
almost  drowsy  monotony  of  the  even  vibrations,  which 
only  now  and  again  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  when  the  bee 
becomes  excited,  and  the  wings  move  at  a  quicker  pace. 
This  has  been  delightfully  depicted  in  Schubert's  little 
sketch.  A  good  speed  would  be  to  play  four  bars  in 
five  seconds,  though  at  the  rate  of  a  bar  a  second  would 
not  be  too  fast. 
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To  attain  this  speed,  yet  playing  with  perfect  even- 
ness, and  without  any  scampering  merely  to  cover  the 
space  in  a  given  time,  you  must  begin  at  a  much  slower 
time,  say,  three  bars,  or  even  less,  in  five  seconds.  Prac- 
tise it  at  this  pace  until  you  can  play  it  at  a  perfectly 
even  speed  from  beginning  to  end,  without  hesitating 
at  any  particular  place,  and  paying  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  all  marks  of  expression.  When  you  can  do 
this,  begin  to  increase  your  speed  systematically  by 
taking  half  a  bar  more  to  the  five  seconds  each  time. 
Of  course  with  each  increase  of  half  a  bar  you  must 
practise  it  again  until  you  can  play  as  well  or  even 
better  than  before  you  increased  your  speed.  In  this 
way  you  will  gradually  be  able  to  play  it  at  the  proper 
time,  and  benefit  the  technique  of  your  fingers  and 
bow  simultaneously. 

The  fortes,  pianos,  crescendos  and  diminuendos  are 
so  carefully  marked  that  nothing  could  be  added  ex- 
cept the  advice  to  follow  them  strictly.  Remember 
that  a  sf.  only  applies  to  the  note  to  which  it  is  affixed, 
and  also  that  a  piano  following  a  forte  should  enter 
suddenly  and  without  preparation  unless  it  is  preceded 
by  the  diminuendo  sign  or  word.  Where  dotted  notes 
alternate  in  regular  succession  with  slurs  they  must,  of 
course,  be  played  alternately  in  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  bow.  One  cannot  speak  of  heel  and  point 
in  this  case,  as  naturally  the  length  of  bow  to  be  used 
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is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  piece,  and  not  more 
than  half  a  length  would  be  required  at  most  in  this 
case. 

The  spring  bow  arpeggio  which  follows  has,  of 
course,  to  be  played  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  the  ex- 
act spot  being  determined  by  the  balance  of  the  bow- 
stick,  which  the  player  must  find  out  by  experiment, 
as  it  varies  a  little  in  almost  every  bow. 


14—  Hans  Silt's  "  Romanze,"  Op.  97,  No.  1. 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Popular  Edition,  No.  3144. 


"PHE  romance  is  either  descriptive  of  mediaeval  ad- 
venture, and  in  that  case  more  epic,  or  it  deals 
with  episodes  of  love  and  friendship,  entering  the 
domain  of  the  lyric.  The  famous  Leipzig  violin- 
ist-composer gives  us  in  this  instance  a  romance  of  the 
latter  type,  for  it  does  not  resound  of  the  clashing  of 
swords  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  heroes,  but  reminds 
us  more  of  lovers'  longing,  and  scenes  of  hillbrow  at 
sunset,  with  the  cool  breeze  gently  rustling  in  the  tree- 
tops. 

Play   the  piece  through  and  see  if   it  conjures  up 
some  such  picture  in  your  mind,  then  try  to  produce 
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its  general  atmosphere  without  attempting  to  carry 
the  comparison  any  further,  for  music  can  only  express 
the  abstract,  not  the  individual  or  material.  But  if 
you  are  able  to  imbue  yourself  completely  into  the 
atmosphere  of  some  such  picture,  until  it  takes  posses- 
sion of  all  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  you  will  be 
able  to  convey  these  in  a  convincing  manner  to  your 
listeners  by  means  of  your  music,  and  thereby  exer- 
cise the  true  charm  which  leads  to  success. 

In  the  above  Romance  (Romanze  is  the  German 
spelling)  we  have  to  deal  with  a  piece  of  the  "  Song 
Without  Words"  character,  of  fairly  simple  construc- 
tion. 

The  first  subject  of  sixteen  bars  divides  into  two 
phrases,  the  second  of  which  supplies  the  material  for 
a  later  episode.  At  the  "poco  animate"  we  come  to 
the  second  subject  of  eight  bars,  of  which  the  first 
phrase  of  four  bars  is  repeated,  while  the  second 
phrase  is  altered  and  prolonged  to  seven  bars.  After 
these  we  come  to  an  episode  which  is  a  free  develop- 
ment of  the  second  subject.  After  ten  bars  this  leads 
to  a  repetition  of  the  first  eight  bars  of  the  first  sub- 
ject, of  which  the  first  four  bars  are  again  repeated  on 
the  dominant,  while  the  second  phrase  brings  a  fresh 
motive  developed  from  the  second  sentence  (bars 
twelve  and  thirteen)  of  the  first  subject,  bringing  us 
back  to  a  coda  evolved  from  the  episode  which  fol- 
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lows  the  second  subject,  finishing  pp  on  the  harmonics 
E,  A.     The  tempo  is  andante,  and  two  bars  should  oc- 
cupy about  five  seconds,  which  should  be  increased  to 
three  bars  in  the  same  time  at  the  "  poco  animate,"  while 
about  seven  seconds  should  be  given  to  two  bars  at 
the    "  tranquillo."     Fingering    and    bowing    are    again 
very  carefully  marked,  as  one  might  expect   from  a 
master  with  Sitt's  reputation  as  a  teacher  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatoire.     The  student  must  carefully  observe 
the  accents  on  some  slurred  notes,  which  must  be  made 
by  slight   but    sharp    forearm   movements,   while   the 
wrist  is  kept  loose.     The  "  poco  agitato "  in  the  epi- 
sode after  letter  B    must    be   worked    up  to  about  a 
second  a  bar  at  the  forte,  going  back  to  about  a  second 
to    a   beat   in   the   bar   before   the    "a  tempo,"    which 
of  course  returns  to  the  andante  of  two  bars  in  five 
seconds.     When  you  come  to  the  high  A,  G  sharp,  F 
sharp,  marked  "  largamente,"  you  must  use  full  bows, 
holding  back  the  time  just  a  trifle  to  give  sufficient 
emphasis,    and    starting    with    a    full    forte,    make   a 
little  diminuendo  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  bar  and 
a  crescendo  on  the  next  half  of  it,  which  gives  a  full 
forte  to  the  next  A  again,  and  the  same  is  repeated  in 
the  following  bars.     The  technical  part  of  that  which 
follows  requires  no  comment  except  a  reminder  that 
the  end  harmonics  are  to  be  taken  in  the  third  position 
on  the  A  string,  and  the  more  gently  you  touch  the 
strings  the  clearer  they  will  sound. 
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1 5, — E.  van  der  Straeten's  "  Gavotte  and 
Musette." 

HP  HE  gavotte  and  musette  are  both  very  ancient 
dances,  the  former  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Gavots — the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Gap  in v  the 
French  Dauphine  (see  J.  Pulver's  "  Dictionary  of  Musi- 
cal Terms,"  Cassell  and  Co.) — dates  back  as  far  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  originally  a  simple  rus- 
tic dance  of  two  sections  of  four  or  eight  bars  of  a  gay 
and  sprightly  nature.  In  its  oldest  form  it  was  usu- 
ally written  in  2-4  time,  but  the  accent  only  fell  on 
every  second  bar,  so  that  in  reality  it  was  in  common 
time  commencing  on  the  half  bar,  and  thus  it  was 
eventually  written  when  it  became  a  favourite  dance  at 
the  French  court.  The  gavotte  became  so  popular  that 
it  found  its  way  into  the  sonata  da  camera  already  in 
Corelli's  time,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  fre- 
quently used  in  the  suite  where  it  found  its  place  be- 
tween the  sarabande  and  gigue.  In  that  place  it 
gradually  developed  into  a  form  of  instrumental  music 
which  was  no  longer  connected  with  the  actual  dance. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  musette,  a  dance  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  kind  of  small  bagpipe  used 
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for  playing  the  tune  to  it.  The  musette  became  a 
favourite  with  French  composers  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV  to  Louis  XVI,  and  it  retained  the  characteristic 
drone  bass  from  those  bagpipes.  It  was  likewise  in- 
troduced into  the  suite  generally  as  a  contrasting 
movement  to  the  gavotte  or  the  menuet.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  takes  the  form  of  a  little  solo  piece, 
and  has  therefore  been  extended  by  the  addition  of 
contrasting  periods.  The  key  is  F  major  and  the  time 
according  to  the  metronome  J  =  80  or  about  three 
bars  in  five  seconds.  The  characteristic  mood  is  gay 
and  sprightly,  a  little  wayward  but  always  graceful. 
Start  with  an  up  bow  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow 
using  a  thrown  staccato  on  the  first  two  notes  and  a 
fairly  long  bow  on  the  slur.  Bring  the  bow  back  to 
the  middle  on  the  following  G,  and  keep  it  there  for 
the  two  quavers,  bringing  the  bow  to  the  point  again 
on  the  first  slur  in  the  third  bar,  and  proceed  in  this 
manner  as  from  the  beginning  on  the  following  notes. 
The  staccato  notes  in  the  fourth  bar  come  on  a  down 
bow  so  as  to  get  a  down  bow  on  the  accented  quavers 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  bars.  The  third  quaver  F  in  the 
sixth  bar  must  be  taken  in  the  third  position,  returning 
to  the  second  position  on  the  G  in  the  eighth  bar.  Now 
follows  a  bridge  portion  of  four  bars.  The  mf.  A,  B 
flat,  you  take  with  short  firm  detached  bows  whereas 
you  must  play  them  the  second  time  (in  the  third  bar) 
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with  a  light  thrown  or  flying  staccato  in  the  middle  of 
the  bow  as  if  gently  answering  the  previous  sterner 
phrase.  After  the  pause  on  A  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  first  eight-bar  subject  with  a  full  close  on  the  tonic. 
This  may  be  used  as  the  end  or  final  cadence  when  re- 
peating the  gavotte  after  the  musette  in  case  the  whole 
of  it  appears  too  long  in  the  repetition.  We  come  now 
to  the  middle  section  in  D  minor  which  consists  of 
new  matter.  The  second  half  of  this  phrase,  marked 
if  must  be  played  with  breadth  and  weightiness.  The 
second  phrase  repeats  the  first  half  of  the  former  in 
the  higher  octave  while  the  second  half  brings  a  new 
motive  repeated  a  sixth  lower,  the  two  bars  then  being 
repeated  in  modified  form.  The  whole  sentence  is 
followed  by  another  sentence  which  is  prolonged  by 
a  sequential  development  of  the  quaver  figure  which 
must  be  played  very  lightly  with  a  spiccato  bowing 
and  a  gradual  crescendo  working  up  to  a  forte  in  the 
eighth  bar  of  this  passage.  A  two-bar  codetta  brings 
us  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  subject  (sixteen  bars)  to 
which  a  coda  of  seven  bars  is  added.  The  fingering 
is  so  simple  that  it  requires  no  further  comment  except 
that  in  the  second  bar  of  the  coda  you  take  the  E 
natural  in  the  third  position,  going  back  into  the  first 
on  the  last  quaver  C  in  the  following.  In  the  last  bar 
before  the  final  chord  take  the  first  finger  on  the  D 
and  the  fourth  will  cover  the  G. 
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A  very  good  effect  is  to  take  the  second  finger  on 
the  G,  playing  the  final  notes  in  the  higher  octave, 
omitting  the  first  chord  and  either  playing  the  final  F 
singly  or  together  with  the  lower  sixth  on  the  A  string. 

The  "Musette"  in  C  major  is  marked  "piu  tran- 
quillo,"  metronome  J  =72,  or  about  two  bars  in  five 
seconds.  It  must  be  of  a  peaceful,  flowing  nature. 

Take  the  first  D  with  the  first  finger  on  the  A  string, 
and  again  the  first  on  G,  on  the  same  string.  The 
following  notes,  including  the  high  G,  will  then  be 
under  your  hand.  The  fingering  for  the  rest  of  this 
section  requires  no  further  comment.  The  next  section 
is  in  the  dominant  (G)  minor.  The  open  G  string  is 
here  used  as  a  "  drone,"  and  consequently  the  upper 
part  must  be  played  on  the  D  string,  and  when  the 
drone  changes  to  the  open  D  string,  the  upper  part  is 
played  on  the  A  string.  As  these  upper  parts  never 
exceed  the  fourth  position  over  the  open  drone  strings 
the  fingering  will  offer  no  difficulty. 

The  third  note  in  the  fourth  bar  should  be  C,  not 
B  flat,  viz.,  B  flat,  A,  C,  E  flat.  The  figures  of  a  trip- 
let followed  by  two  semiquavers  in  the  second  and 
third  bars  should  start  brightly  with  a  mezzo  forte, 
with  a  decrescendo  from  the  third  figure  to  the  repeat 
of  the  first  phrase  with  the  open  G.  Wherever  the 
drone  is  used  the  bow  must  rest  with  an  even  balance 
on  both  strings,  so  that  the  sound  of  neither  predom- 
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inates.     The  melody  part  must  stand  out  clearly  while 
the  drone  is  distinctly  audible. 

At  the  end  of  the  "Musette"  we  have  a  gradual 
ritardando,  after  which  a  little  bridge  portion,  begin- 
ning with  a  foftissitnOi  commences  with  the  tempo 
of  the  "  Gavotte,"  with  a  gradual  diminuendo  and 
rallentando  from  the  end  of  the  second  bar  to  the  re- 
peat of  the  "  Musette."  The  fingering  of  the  first 
figure  (third  position)  is  already  determined  by  the 
chord.  In  the  next  bar  use  the  fourth  finger  on  B  and 
the  second  on  G,  and  the  fourth  again  on  E  in  the 
following  bar.  The  rest  of  the  "Musette"  requires 
little  comment,  except  that  you  can,  if  you  wish  to, 
make  a  cut  from  the  a  tempo  to  the  last  repeat  of  the 
first  subject,  eight  bars  from  the  end.  The  fingering 
for  the  last  bars  is  as  follows  :  start  the  G  in  the  third 
bar  before  the  last  chord  in  the  second  position,  in 
which  you  play  the  two  quaver  figures,  as  the  open  E 
must  not  be  used  here;  then  begin  the  spiccato  triplets 
with  the  open  E  string,  playing  the  first  two  triplets 
in  the  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece  in  the  second 
position.  The  "  Gavotte "  is  then  repeated,  finishing 
on  the  second  pause,  unless  the  executant  prefers  to 
repeat  the  whole  "  Gavotte." 
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16. — Delphin  Alard's  "  Valse  Gracieuse." 

Twenty  Progressive  Pieces  edited  by  Hans  Wessely. 
(Schott  and  Co). 

A  LARD  was  one  of  the  greatest  French  violinists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  virtuoso  but  also  the  chief  representative  of  the 
modern  Paris  school  of  violinists,  and  as  a  professor 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he  became  the  master  of 
many  celebrated  violinists  of  the  present  day.  The 
greatest  among  his  pupils  was  no  doubt  Pablo  de  Sara- 
sate.  The  son-in-law  of  the  famous  Vuillaume,  Alard  be- 
came the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  Strad 
violins,  described  in  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill  and  Sons'  well- 
known  book  on  Stradivari.  He  was  a  prolific  com- 
poser for  his  instrument,  more  elegant  than  deep,  and 
his  duos  and  studies  remain  great  favourites  for  their 
melodiousness  and  suitability  for  concert  purposes  (see 
"Celebrated  Violinists,  Past  and  Present,"  Strad 
Library).  The  "Valse  Gracieuse"  is  taken  from  his 
"Pieces  Caracteristiques  en  forme  d'Etudes."  It  has 
been  provided  with  a  suitable  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment by  Mr.  F.  Corder,  and  revised  and  fingered  by 
that  excellent  professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Mr.  Hans  Wessely.  In  this  form  the  "Valse" 
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makes  a  most  effective  little  solo  piece  for  beginners, 
especially  as  it  remains  in  the  second  position. 

The  piece  has  the  true  swing  of  the  waltz,  and  a 
second  to  a  bar  is  the  average  time  throughout  the 
piece.  As  it  does  not  leave  the  second  position  and 
the  fingering  and  bowing  is  so  clearly  indicated,  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  part  of  its  render- 
ing. It  is  in  a  joyous  mood,  as  a  waltz  ought  to  be, 
but  do  not,  in  the  exuberance  of  your  spirits,  lose  sight 
of  such  delicate  touches  as  are  essential  for  an  effec- 
tive performance.  Commence  piano,  that  is  with  a  soft 
and  round,  but  not  a  thin  tone.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  though  they  be  both  pianos. 
Observe  the  crescendos  and  decrescendos  carefully. 
After  the  dominant  cadence  in  the  sixteenth  bar  the 
first  phrase  of  eight  bars  is  repeated,  while  the  second 
phrase  is  modified,  returning  to  the  dominant.  Then 
follows  a  middle  section  with  a  more  incisive  rhythm 
of  two  quavers,  followed  by  a  minim  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  bar.  Do  not  forget  that  in  such  cases  the 
quavers  have  to  be  played  alternately  at  the  heel  and 
the  point  of  the  bow,  full  bows  being  used  for  the 
minims.  Notice  the  crescendo  in  the  fourth  bar  of  this 
section,  which  reaches  its  climax  on  the  B  flat  with  not 
more  than  a  mezzo  forte,  to  return  gradually  to  a  piano 
at  the  repetition  of  the  second  subject.  In  the  fourth 
bar  after  that  it  rises  again,  to  a  mezzo  forte  and  re- 
mains so  until  another  crescendo  leads  to  a  forte,  which 
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marks  the  beginning  of  the  bridge  portion,  with  a  dim- 
inuendo from  the  third  bar,  and  a  calando  in  the  fifth 
(three  crotchets)  leading  to  the  repetition  of  the 
first  section.  The  last  three  bars  of  this  bridge  por- 
tion are  unaccompanied,  and  therefore  give  the  violin- 
ist full  opportunity  to  show  the  quality  and  sonor- 
ousness of  his  tone.  After  a  repetition  of  the  first  sub- 
ject we  come  to  a  coda,  which  is  developed  from  the 
second  subject  by  a  rhythmical  alteration,  changing 
the  minim,  followed  by  two  quavers  to  a  dotted 
crotchet,  followed  by  three  quavers,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  new  feature 


17. — Giuseppe  Contin's  "  Berceuse,"  Op.  10. 

(Edition  Chanot.) 

THE  composer  of  this  charming  piece,  the  Italian, 
Count  G.  Contin  de  Castel  Szeprio,  was  a  truly 
remarkable  man.  Brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
as  the  scion  of  an  ancient  noble  family,  he  de- 
veloped remarkable  musical  talent,  and  studied  the 
violin  under  Mayseder  in  Vienna,  where  his  family  re- 
sided, though  their  estates  were  in  Istria.  Of  an  ami- 
able and  gentle  nature,  he  became  the  friend  of  many 
notable  people  of  his  time,  especially  in  musical  circles. 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  many  others  he 
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counted  among  his  friends.  He  founded  the  Liceo 
Benedetto  Marcello  at  Florence,  and  lent  the  use  of  its 
concert  room  to  Wagner  for  the  performance  of  his 
early  symphony  on  the  occasion  of  Wagner's  seventieth 
birthday.  Misfortune  overtook  Contin,  and  about  the 
eighties  of  last  century  he  came  to  London  to  earn  his 
living  by  that  instrument  which  hitherto  he  had  cul- 
tivated merely  for  art's  sake.  His  talents  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  leadership  in  an  important  London  or- 
chestra, which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  about 
ten  years  ago.  He  had  already  composed  a  good  deal 
before  he  came  to  London,  where  he  wrote  a  very  effec- 
tive concerto  for  four,  violins,  and  a  number  of  solo 
pieces,  of  which  several  were  published  in  the  "Edition 
Chanot."  The  charming  "  Berceuse,"  which,  as  an  in- 
timate friend  of  his,  I  often  heard  him  play,  forms  part 
of  these. 

It  is  a  cradle  song  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
There  is  a  meditative  pensiveness  in  this  piece,  as  if 
a  mother  is  conjuring  up  pictures  from  her  own  child- 
hood, and  telling  them  to  herself  while  she  hushes  her 
baby  to  sleep. 

The  melody  is  one  of  simple  charm,  and  so  com- 
pletely devoid  of  all  technical  difficulty  that  there  is 
little  to  be  said  about  it.  The  great  thing  is  warmth 
of  feeling  without  sentimental  exaggeration.  Some 
may  like  the  use  of  a  mute  for  the  piece;  although  that 
is  not  ineffective,  I,  personally,  prefer  it  without. 
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The  time  is  about  two  and  a  half  seconds  to  the  bar. 
At  the  "meno  mosso"  (about  three  and  a  half  seconds 
to  the  bar)  the  second  subject  enters  pianissimo.  As 
it  is  cantabile,  with  expression,  this  pp  is  by  no  means 
easy,  for  not  only  must  the  tone  sink  almost  to  a  whis- 
per, but  it  must  still  be  round  and  carrying.  Although 
it  is  the  achievement  of  an  artist  to  do  this  with  any- 
thing like  perfection,  yet  remember  that  a  short  bow  in 
the  upper  part  of  it  and  near  the  fingerboard,  will 
assist  you  in  approaching  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  seventh  bar  of  the  "meno  mosso"  the  C  flat 
has  to  be  taken  by  the  third  finger  on  the  D  string, 
and  two  bars  after,  where  the  same  figure  occurs  a 
third  lower,  the  A  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way  on 
the  D  string.  The  animate  e  cres.  now  continues  for 
two  bars,  but  beware  of  too  much.  The  next  bar  com- 
mences with  a  down  bow,  and  the  F  sharp  is  taken  en 
the  A  string,  as  well  as  the  B  of  the  following  bar, 
which  is  beginning  to  hold  back  again  (mf  e  rit.). 
There  is  evidently  an  engraver's  error  in  the  second 
animato  bar,  where  both  the  F  sharp  and  A  are  marked 
with  the  third  finger,  whereas  the  A  naturally  should 
be  second,  as  the  following  G  is  first.  Observe  the 
frequent  variations  from  here  to  the  a  tempo  carefully 
and  without  exaggeration.  The  a  tempo  brings  the 
return  to  the  first  subject.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said  except  to  draw  the  player's  attention  to  the 
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sudden  forte  after  the  pp  in  the  line  before  last,  and 
the  perdendosi,  where  you  must  finally  hear  almost 
nothing  yet  still  something. 


18. — Charles  Gounod's  "  Serenade." 

Arranged  by  Frederic  Mullen. 

THIS  exquisite  melody  is  arranged  from  one  of 
Gounod's  most  popular  songs.  It  is  in  a  light 
and  pleasant  vein,  and  the  playful,  dainty  semi- 
quaver figure  which  appears  as  a  little  codetta  to  every 
phrase,  is  most  delightful.  It  is  like  the  whole  of  the 
accompaniment  in  the  style  of  the  mandolin  and  man- 
dcla  accompaniments  much  in  vogue  among  the  Ital- 
ians serenading  their  lady  loves.  The  piece,  in  G 
major  and  f  time,  marked  "moderate,"  should  be 
played  at  the  rate  of  three  bars  to  five  seconds.  The 
melody  should  flow  out  with  a  rich  and  singing  tone 
in  a  kind  of  "recitative"  style,  for  it  is  evident  by  the 
style  of  the  music,  even  without  knowing  the  words, 
that  the  lover  is  speaking  in  rapturous  phrases,  paus- 
ing at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  that  it  might  not  miss 
its  full  effect.  We  should  advise  detaching  the  first 
two  notes  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  beginning  mezzo 
forte  with  a  down  bow.  Slur  the  "D"  to  the  first 
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three  quavers  in  the  next  bar,  and  slur  the  rest  of  the 
bar  in  an  up  bow,  do  the  same  in  the  next  phrase,  where 
this  part  is  repeated,  and  slur  the  following  bar  in  two 
halves.  In  the  third  phrase  detach  the  A  and  B  and 
slur  the  rest  with  a  crescendo,  taking  in  the  F  sharp 
of  the  following  bar.  Detach  the  D  and  B,  and  slur 
the  second  half  again.  The  following  two  bars  take 
in  one  down  bow,  viz.,  D,  F  sharp,  B,  and  the  following 
A.  The  long  "  D  "  which  follows  is  to  be  played  again 
in  a  down  bow  with  a  gradual  crescendo  to  the  very 
end.  It  forms  the  dominant  cadence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. The  last  quaver  D  (open  D  string)  of  this  bar 
commences  the  middle  section  with  a  fresh  contrasting 
subject.  While  the  first  subject  is  a  long,  flowing  mel- 
ody, the  second,  of  a  joyous,  graceful  nature,  shows 
more  undulating  motion.  Start  the  D  with  a  down 
bow  and  slur  it  to  the  following  crotchet  and  quaver  B, 
detaching  the  latter  a  little  as  if  it  had  a  dot  over  it. 
The  second  half  is  slurred  in  an  up  bow,  and  the  semi- 
quaver run  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  bar  is  slurred  to 
the  first  quaver  D  of  the  second  half.  The  lower  D 
you  take  in  an  up  bow,  and  the  crotchet  and  quaver  B 
forming  the  first  half  of  the  next  bar  in  a  down  bow, 
detaching  the  quaver  B  as  before.  The  long  G  (bar 
plus  crotchet)  you  must  play  with  a  full  tone,  swelling 
it  to  a  strong  forte  and  returning  to  mezzo  forte  at 
the  end  of  the  note.  For  preference  I  should  now  take 
the  following  quaver  C  in  the  same  down  bow,  detach- 
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ing  it  a  little,  and  then  slur  the  second  half  of  the  bar 
in  an  up  bow.  As  the  long  down  bow  might,  however, 
prove  a  stumbling  block  to  a  beginner,  the  quaver  C 
may  be  slurred  to  the  D,  E  of  the  second  half  of  that 
bar  in  an  up  bow.  The  semiquaver  triplet  at  the  end 
of  the  following  bar  should  be  taken  in  the  second 
position  on  the  D  string,  starting  with  the  third  finger 
on  the  A,  and  slurred  in  a  down  bow  on  to  the  first 
quaver  G  of  the  next  bar.  The  little  semiquaver  pas- 
sages which  follow  must  be  played  very  gracefully  and 
lightly.  They  should  float  like  dainty  arabesques 
around  the  melody.  Start  the  first  run  with  an  up 
bow  and  slur  the  B,  D,  forming  the  first  half  of  the 
next  bar  in  a  down  bow.  As  these  passages  are  all 
under  the  hand  in  the  first  position,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  about  the  fingering.  Neither  with  regard  to 
the  following  pizzicato  chords.  Be  careful  when  play- 
ing the  latter  to  pluck  the  strings  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  but  not  with  the  nails,  as  that  produces  an  ob- 
jectionable sound.  At  the  next  "a  tempo"  we  have  a 
repeat  of  the  second  subject  in  the  higher  octave.  The 
long  D  which  precedes  it  is,  of  course,  stopped  by  the 
third  finger;  now  take  the  second  finger  on  the  quaver 
D  and  keep  to  the  second  position  until  you  come  to 
the  C  in  the  middle  of  the  semiquaver  run,  when  you 
change  to  the  fourth  position,  taking  the  C  with  the 
second  finger.  The  lower  D  quaver  you  take  now  with 
the  first  finger  in  the  third  position,  so  that  the  upper 
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D  falls  to  the  fourth  finger  on  the  E  string.  The  last 
quaver  of  that  D  you  take  with  the  first  finger,  and 
the  following  high  G  is  then  covered  by  the  fourth. 
For  the  C  go  back  into  the  fourth  position,  and  on  the 
triplet  change  to  the  first.  The  whole  of  this  sentence 
must  be  bowed  and  phrased  as  in  the  first  instance 
where  it  appeared  in  the  lower  octave.  The  E  after 
the  following  little  run  must,  of  course,  be  taken  by 
the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string,  the  upper  E  in  the 
next  bar  as  harmonic  on  the  E  string  with  the  third, 
and  the  D  with  the  second  finger.  Now  stop  in  that 
position  until  you  come  to  the  F  sharp  in  the  last  run. 
This  you  take  with  the  first  finger,  the  A  falling  to 
the  third,  and  the  final  G  to  the  second  finger. 
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F.  W.   Rust's  "Sonata  Seria." 

Edited  by  Dr.  Win.  Rust.     (Leipzig:  C.  A.  Klemm.) 

THIS  really  great  work  has,  with  most  of  F.  W. 
Rust's  compositions,  remained  practically  un- 
known to  the  world  for  over  a  century,  owing  to 
the  composer's  retired  life  at  the  court  of  Dessau,  his 
want  of  ambition  and  his  technical  superiority  over  his 
contemporaries.  He  had  studied  the  violin  under 
Bexida  and  Tartini,  and  composition  under  Friede- 
mann  Bach.  While  he  was  the  greatest  virtuoso  on 
every  instrument  in  use  at  his  time  (see  "  Some  Unpub- 
lished Compositions  of  F.  W.  Rust,"  "The  Strad," 
March,  1896)  he  may  be  looked  upcn  as  a  precursor 
of  Beethoven  in  composition.  His  ideas  were  lofty, 
noble,  and  absolutely  modern  in  conception.  In  one 
of  his  four  sonatas  for  violin  and  lute,  the  theme  of 
the  andante  of  Beethoven's  great  Trio  in  B  flat,  Op. 
72,  is  foreshadowed  in  such  a  manner  that  one  might 
almost  think  it  must  have  been  an  unconscious  remin- 
iscence with  Beethoven.  I  cannot  here  enter  into 

further   detail   upon   the   many   important   works   that 
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were  buried  in  manuscript  until  Ferd.  David  published 
the  Suite  in  D  minor  which  has  since  become  famous 
and  popular.  Since  then  a  number  of  his  composi- 
tions have  been  published  by  his  grandson,  Professor 
Wm.  Rust,  and  a  sonata  for  violin  in  B  flat  by  Singer. 
The  "  Sonata  Seria  "  surpasses  in  importance  any  of 
his  other  violin  sonatas,  and  quite  deserves  its  title 
for  the  grandeur  and  depth  of  its  ideas.  The  Sonata 
in  the  key  of  B  minor  has  three  movements  :  allegro 
moderate  e  maestoso,  adagio  sostenuto  e  religiose, 
fantasia  in  three  sub-sections.  The  idea  of  choosing 
a  fantasia  for  a  last  movement  shows  in  itself  a  bold 
revolutionary  spirit  in  a  composer  of  that  time,  and 
strict  classical  education,  but  let  us  deal  with  the  move- 
ments separately. 
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I.— ALLEGRO  MODERATO  E  MAESTOSO. 

THE  first  theme,  after  being  announced  by  the  piano- 
forte, is  taken  up  in  the  seventh  bar  by  the  violin. 
To  do  full  justice  to  this  noble  theme  you  must  first 
read  or  play  over  the  whole  of  the  movement  to  arrive  at 
a  conception  of  its  poetical  and  musical  meaning.  The 
indications  "espressivo  dolce,"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  phrase  will  then  be  sufficient  to  tell  you  what  to 
do.  For  the  fingering  you  may  either  take  the  G,  F  sharp, 
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of  the  following  bar  on  the  E  string  or  on  the  A  string, 
the  latter  appears  preferable,  as  you  can  retain  the  same 
quality  of  tone  for  the  first  five  bars  and  a  half,  by 
remaining  on  that  string  till  you  come  to  the  F  sharp 
in  the  sixth  bar.  The  gradations  of  tone  to  the  for- 
tissimo must  be  carefully  observed.  In  the  bar  fol- 
lowing the  first  ff  we  come  to  a  characteristic  half -bar 
semiquaver  figure  beginning  with  a  semiquaver  rest. 
This  has  to  be  played  in  a  strong  and  energetic  man- 
ner with  a  firm  bow,  and  by  no  means  spiccato,  though 
the  figure  at  first  seems  tempting  for  a  kind  of  bowing 
which  would  be  much  too  trifling  in  this  case.  Of 
course  this,  as  well  as  the  first  parallel  figure  of  the 
next  bar,  are  to  be  played  in  the  third  position,  while 
the  next — on  the  second  half  of  that  bar — is  naturally 
in  the  first  position.  Great  breadth  and  power  are 
required  for  the  fortissimo  repeat  of  the  first  motive, 
which  occurs  again  in  the  second  following  bar  com- 
mencing with  the  lower  D. 

The  "  dolcc  cantabilc"  introduces  the  second  sub- 
ject in  imitation  of  the  pianoforte.  The  fingering  for 
the  three  semiquavers  followed  by  a  crotchet  is  2,  I,  I, 
4,  and  the  following  figures  are  in  the  second  position 
until  we  come  to  the  fourth  bar  from  the  "tranquillo" 
commencing  with  a  semiquaver,  G  sharp.  Here  we  re- 
turn to  the  third  position,  shifting  the  first  finger  from 
C  sharp  to  D.  The  rest  tu  the  double  bar  requires  no 
further  comment. 

The   "  working  out  portion "  commencing   after   the 
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double  bar  is  based  upon  the  development  of  the  first 
subject,  into  which  the  second  subject  enters  in  the 
twelfth  bar  in  modified  form  in  the  course  of  that 
effective  and  ingenious  working  out  part  we  encounter 
several  of  the  more  characteristic  figures  of  the  first 
part.  Near  the  middle  of  this  part  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  line  we  come  across  the  skipping  semi- 
quaver figure  in  a  form  which  might  cause  alarm  to 
younger  students  at  first  sight.  The  first  bar,  with  the 
upper  A  and  A  harmonics,  which  of  course  can  be  taken 
by  the  fourth  and  third  fingers  in  the  first  position 
on  the  A  string.  In  the  next  bar  you  take  the  F  on 
the  top  line  of  the  stave  with  the  first  finger  in  the 
fifth  position  on  the  A  string,  and  the  rest  of  the  figure 
is  under  your  hand.  The  second  half  you  play  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  third  position.  In  the  following 
bar  you  take  the  G  sharp  with  the  first  and  the  F  with 
the  third,  and  remain  in  the  third  until  you  come  to 
the  high  E,  to  which  you  slide  up  with  the  third  finger 
from  the  B,  taking  it  as  a  harmonic.  The  "  doloroso 
con  espr."  brings  a  repetition  of  the  first  subject  on 
the  dominant,  and  the  second  subject  on  the  tonic  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  leading  with  a  solemn  reminis- 
cence of  the  first  subject,  "quasi  corale,"  to  the  end. 
The  staccato  triplets  in  the  violin,  though  running  up 
to  the  B  in  the  eighth  position,  arc  simple  scale  pas- 
sages, and  as  such  should  offer  no  particular  diffi- 
cultv. 
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20.-F.  W.  Rust's  "Sonata  Sena." 

II. — ADAGIO  SORTENUTO  E  RELIGIOSO. 

THERE  is  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  Beethoven 
in  this  movement,  the  theme  of  which  has  a 
solid  and  massive  grandeur  and  a  rich  polyphonic 
treatment  which  steps  out  of  the  graceful  baroque 
frame  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  conceptions.  Bach,  no 
doubt,  was  still  grander  and  more  powerful  in  his 
conceptions,  while  Rust  was  more  modern  in  his  ideas 
in  fact,  more  so  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Yet 
while  he  dared  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  older  school, 
it  was  too  early  yet  for  him  to  attain  the  height  of  a 
Beethoven,  who  cut  off  the  pigtail  and  threw  the  wig 
to  the  winds.  But  then  Beethoven  grew  up  in  the 
"storm  and  stress"  period — the  revolutionary  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  stands  with  Bach  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  art,  and  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  genius,  who,  like  Pallas  Athene,  sprang 
fully  equipped  from  the  head  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  hav- 
ing no  precursor  or  mental  parent.  The  people  of  that 
period  did  not  know  Rust,  who  first  showed  unmistak- 
ably the  very  train  of  thought,  in  some  instances,  down 
to  concrete  ideas,  which  found  their  fullest  and  most 
complete  utterance  in  the  works  of  Beethoven. 
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Rust's  Adagio  in  the  key  of  G  major,  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  opens  with  a  broad,  solemn 
melody  on  the  G  string,  in  f  time,  about  four  seconds 
to  the  bar.  Notice  the  "sonore"  in  the  piano  part, 
which  also  applies  to  the  violin  part,  as  well  as  the 
"cantabile."  Start  with  a  sonorous  mezzo-forte,  and 
show  what  your  G  string  can  do  in  singing  this  phrase, 
remembering  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  steady  cres- 
cendo to  the  fourth  bar,  where  the  first  phrase  ends. 
The  second  phrase  commences  with  a  mezzo-piano 
"  dolce "  on  the  A  string.  The  next  bar  must  be 
played  in  the  third  position,  with  a  crescendo  to  the 
following  bar,  which  starts  forte  in  the  first  position. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  bar  there  are  three  accented 
semiquavers,  which  must  be  played  very  deliberately 
with  a  fair  amount  of  bow,  but  without  ritardando. 
On  the  open  G  which  follows,  the  pianoforte  enters 
with  the  melody.  At  the  seventeenth  bar,  D,  marked 
"  dolce,"  the  violin  has  the  accompaniment  to  the 
bridge  passage,  the  melody  being  in  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  violin  then  introduces  the  second  subject 
in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  the  second  phrase  of  which 
is  drawn  out  by  sequential  repetition  to  ten  bars,  fin- 
ishing on  the  dominant.  Start  the  high  B  with  the 
third  finger  and  D  in  the  following  bar  with  the  fourth 
finger  in  the  third  position,  and  go  into  the  fourth 
position  on  the  A  at  the  end  of  the  next  bar. 

In  the  third  bar  after  this,  return  into  the  first  posi- 
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tion  on  the  G,  marked  sf.  In  the  forte  run,  starting 
on  the  low  A,  you  can  either  run  up  on  the  G  string 
and  return  on  it  in  the  following  bars,  which  has  per- 
haps the  better  effect,  or  continue  the  run  on  the  D 
string  and  return  on  that,  taking  the  final  D  on  the 
G  string.  The  little  codetta  of  six  bars  is  technically 
simple,  all  it  requires  is  neatness  and  close  observation 
of  the  expression  marks. 

The  piano  starts  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
with  the  first  subject  in  the  tonic  (G)  minor,  and  the 
violin  enters  with  the  second  phrase  of  that  subject. 
It  is  marked  "doloroso,"  and  therefore  should  be  ren- 
dered plaintively.  From  the  C  sharp  to  the  G  in  the 
third  bar,  you  must  go  up  on  the  A  string  with  a  slight 
portamento,  returning  to  the  first  position.  Take  the 
B  flat  in  the  fifth  bar  with  the  third  finger,  and  remain 
in  the  third  position,  returning  to  the  first  on  the  G,  F 
sharp.  After  the  a  tempo,  the  second  subject  appears 
in  the  piano  part,  accompanied  by  the  violin.  After 
the  little  staccato  passages,  we  come  to  another  very 
effective  phrase  on  the  G  string,  followed  by  some 
double  stopping.  The  second  subject  finishes  on  the 
tonic  chord  in  the  piano  part,  following  the  dominant 
chord  in  both  instruments,  the  following  run  in  the 
violin  part  commences  the  final  coda.  Take  the  D  at 
the  "  dolcc  "  with  the  second  finger,  changing  on  the  E. 
string  from  second  to  third  position  by  taking  the 
higher  D  with  the  fourth  finger;  the  rest  explains 
itself. 
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21  — F.  W.  Rust's  "Sonata  Serial 

III.— FANTASIA. 

THIS  movement  is  a  daring  feature  in  Rust's  sonata, 
as  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  probably  the  first 
time  that  so  complicated  a  movement  has  been  used  in  a 
classical  sonata. 

Mozart's  Fantasia  in  C  major  was  written  about  the 
same  time,  but  it  is  neither  so  daring-  in  its  construction 
nor  so  modern  in  spirit,  though  more  tersely  knit. 
Beethoven's  sonata  quasi  fantasia  was  not  written  till 
many  years  later. 

Rust's  finale  consists  of  three  fundamental  sections  : 
Tempo  I,  Allegretto,  Tempo  II,  Un  poco  lento,  Tempo 
III,  Con  moto  e  drammatico,  as  well  as  an  episodical 
"quasi  corale,"  each  introducing  a  fresh  subject,  which 
appear,  however,  as  part  of  one  organic  matter.  A 
closer  analysis  of  the  subjects  will  soon  reveal  their 
primary  connection.  The  Tempo  I,  allegretto,  opens 
with  a  peaceful,  flowing  melody  in  the  original  key  of 
B  minor,  in  -|  time,  about  five  bars  in  five  seconds.  The 
piano  states  the  first  subject,  which  in  the  ninth  bar  is 
taken  up  by  the  violin  in  the  higher  octave.  Start  with 
the  first  finger  on  D,  then  change  it  to  the  second  E, 
returning  with  the  second  lo  B,  first  op  A  shnrp  nnd 
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fourth  on  F  sharp  (on  A  string).  In  the  next  bar,  take 
the  B  again  with  the  second  finger,  the  F  sharp  with 
the  fourth,  then  3,  I,  2,  2,  and  2,  I,  for  the  D,  C  sharp 
of  the  next  bar.  The  last  quaver,  F  sharp,  falls  then 
to  the  first  finger  on  the  A  string,  and  the  D,  D  sharp, 
E,  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  finger,  while  the  high 
E,  G,  R  will  be  I,  2,  4.  The  B,  A  sharp  of  the  next  bar 
take  with  the  second  and  first  fingers,  shift  the  latter 
to  B,  and  the  fingering  for  the  next  bar  will  be :  4,  3 
(on  the  A  string),  4,  2,  3,  2,  4,  i,  and  of  course  2  on  the 
crotchet  B  of  the  following  bar.  The  whole  of  these 
eight  bars  must  be  forte  with  a  certain  freshness.  The 
pianoforte  now  introduces  the  second  sentence  of  the 
first  subject  in  imitation,  with  the  violin  at  a  bar's  dis- 
tance, and  from  the  figures  of  the  second  phrase  of 
this  sentence  the  bridge  portion  of  eight  bars  is  evolved 
which  leads  to  the  second  subject  in  D  major.  In  this 
bridge  portion  we  find  some  light  sparkling  figures 
marked  -p.  leggierm.  These  must  be  played  spiccato 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow.  The  fingering  for  the  first 
figure  is  :  2,  1,2  (on  G),  4,  1,4.  The  next  figure  is  in 
the  first  position.  When  you  come  to  the  broken  B 
minor  chord  in  the  third  bar  go  up  the  E  string,  tak- 
ing the  B  and  D  in  the  third  position,  and  descend  in 
.the  same  position  on  the  A  string,  taking  the  following 
C  natural  in  the  first  position.  From  here  the  finger- 
ing becomes  quite  evident  again,  but  a  great  increase  of 
tone  must  take  place  leading  up  to  the  fortissimo  on 
the  chord  of  A.  The  following-  double-slop  triplets 
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must  still  be  forte,  but  the  second  subject  enters  with  a 
sudden  piano,  strongly  contrasting  the  preceding 
stormy  passages  by  its  calm  and  tender  melody,  ac- 
companied by  the  peaceful  rippling  of  the  triplets  in 
the  piano  part,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  fateful 
beats  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  when  the  violin  must  bring 
out  with  a  good  round  forte  the  E,  C  sharp,  and  the  A 
of  the  next  bar,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  preceding  notes. 
On  the  high  E  the  gentler  mood  is  resumed  with  a 
sudden  mp  dolce.  While  the  semiquaver  beats  reap- 
pear, though  less  forcibly,  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  in 
the  piano  part,  the  violin  continues  its  "cantabile"  with 
a  gradual  crescendo  on  the  last  two  bars  of  the  eight- 
bar  phrase.  The  fortissimo  bar  must  be  played  with  a 
strongly  marked  rhythm ;  the  octave  giving  the  clue  to 
the  fingering.  A  passage  of  semiquaver  triplets, 
marked  /.  ma  tranquillo,  i.e.,  calm  and  smooth,  starts 
on  the  open  D  string,  and  goes  in  the  third  position  on 
the  first  D  of  the  next  triplet,  returning  to  the  first 
position  on  the  low  B  in  the  following  triplet.  At  the 
Grandioso  the  "quasi  corale"  (hymn  tune  or  chant- 
like)  is  accompanied  by  the  triplet  figures  of  the  violin, 
which  must  be  played  with  power  and  brilliancy,  but 
this  time,  though  not  marked,  there  should  be  a  dimin- 
uendo in  the  third  bar,  leading  to  the  piano  arpeggios 
At  the  fortissimo  octave  D  the  violin  has  the  second 
part  of  the  "chant,"  finishing  on  the  chord  of  D  major 
at  the  a  tempo,  returning  to  the  original  key  of  B  minor 
four  bars  later.  The  pianoforte-  hero  ro -enters  with  the 
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first  subject,  followed  by  the  violin  in  the  same  way 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  The  repetition 
includes  the  bridge  portion,  which  modulates  in  this 
case  to  the  key  of  B  major,  in  which  the  "  Tempo  II  un 
poco  lento  "  commences.  This  section  introduces  a  con- 
trasting theme  which  in  its  noble  pensiveness  is  well 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  "  Sonata  Seria,"  and  has 
again  a  distinctly  Beethovcnian  feeling.  It  is  in  J 
time,  about  four  seconds  to  the  bar,  and  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  pianoforte,  while  the  violin  merely  has 
a  connecting  passage  between  the  first  and  second 
phrase,  after  which  we  come  to  a  stormy  portion  of 
four  bars  which  are  evolved  from  the  subject  of  Tempo 
II,  the  third  being  prolonged  to  J  time.  The  fourth 
being  in  J  time  again  leads  through  a  dominant 
cadence  to  G  sharp  minor,  in  which  key  "  Tempo  III, 
con  moto  e  drammatico,  il  tempo  inquieto  "  (with  move- 
ment in  a  dramatic  and  restless  mood)  commences. 
The  theme  is  evolved  from  that  of  Tempo  II  with  a 
more  sinister  aspect.  It  begins  with  a  mysterious 
piano  working  up  crescendo,  and  becoming  more  agi- 
tated, to  the  fortissimo,  after  which  the  violin  enters 
in  a  calmer  mood  again  with  a  very  telling  and  expres- 
sive phrase,  which  relies  for  its  rendering  more  upon 
the  imaginative  and  intellectual  power  of  the  execu- 
tant than  upon  finger  technique.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  this  portion  makes  likewise  only  demands 
upon  the  musical  feeling  of  both  players  without  the 
slightest  tnx  upon  their  technical  abilities.  The  Tempo 
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II  is  then  resumed  in  a  kind  of  free  variation  of  seven 
bars,  finishing  on  the  first  beat  of  the  eighth  bar  where 
the  pianoforte  introduces  the  theme  in  its  original  form, 
with  a  contrapuntally  varied  accompaniment.  After 
this  the  violin  introduces  a  fresh  episode  evolved  from 
the  second  half  of  the  first  subject  of  Tempo  I,  which 
appears  still  clearer  in  the  piano  part,  and  is  followed 
by  harp-like  passages  on  sustained  double  stops  of  the 
violin,  leading  to  a  kind  of  recitative,  "  moderato,"  for 
the  latter  instrument,  which  brings  us  back  to  the 
Tempo  I,  allegretto.  This  begins  in  the  original  key 
of  B  minor,  "mezza  voce"  in  the  piano,  but  scon  works 
up  to  a  fortissimo  passionato  when  the  violin  takes  it 
up  at  the  beginning  .of  the  ninth  bar,  accompanied  by 
rapid  and  stormy  piano  passages.  After  another  eight 
bars  we  come  to  a  short  return  of  Tempo  III,  in  which 
the  subject  of  that  section  appears  in  the  key  of  the 
tonic  (B  minor),  more  sombre  than  before,  and  working 
up  to  a  dramatic  climax  which  almost  amounts  to  a 
cry  of  despair  in  the  violin  part  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  bar,  gradually  calming  down  to  the  final  ada- 
gio, transcendente,  which  brings  a  short  allusion  to  the 
Tempo  II  in  a  peaceful,  almost  ethereal  form,  leading 
to  the  end  of  this  remarkable  work. 
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22.— E.  Centola's  "  Spanish  Waltz." 
Op.  2,  No.  2. 

(Breitkopf  and  Haertel's  Popular  Edition,  No.  3142.) 

THE  composer,  an  excellent  violinist  and  chamber 
music  player,  living  at  Constantinople,  has  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  violin  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  effective  solos  and  sonatas  which  prove 
not  only  his  good  musicianship  but  prove,  moreover, 
that  he  is  possessed  of  an  agreeable  flow  of  melodious 
invention. 

In  the  present  instance  he  gives  us  what  might  be 
called  a  musical  translation  of  the  waltz  into  Spanish. 
The  original  Spanish  dances — the  bolero,  jota,  etc.— 
abound,  as  is  well  known,  in  syncopated  rhythms  of  a 
more  or  less  complicated  nature,  whereas  the  originally 
Teutonic  "  walzcr  "  is  in  straightforward  J  time.  There 
are,  moreover,  characteristic  figures  in  Spanish  music 
like  the  little  triplet  forming' the  second  half  of  a  first 
beat  and  dropping  on  to  a  longer  note,  which  we  see 
over  and  over  again  in  their  compositions,  like  certain 
features  recur  in  all  the  faces  of  one  family.  Even  in 
the  Spanish  cantilena  there  is  a  semi-oriental  atmos- 
phere distantly  reminiscent  of  the  Moor,  and  with  a 
flavour  of  tambourin  and  castanets.  All  this  we  find 
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in  Centola's  elegant  waltz  dedicated  to  Joachim's  pupil, 
Miss  G.  Wietrotwetz,  well  known  to  frequenters  of  the 
now,  alas,  defunct  Monday  and  Saturday  popular  con- 
certs. The  waltz  is  in  G  minor,  and  in  slow  time,  "  an- 
dantino  mosso,"  about  two  seconds  to  the  bar.  The 
melody  is  of  a  sustained  cantabile  nature.  The  F  on 
the  first  beat  must  stand  out  a  little  by  itself  by  just 
taking  the  bow  off  the  strings  after  the  little  staccato 
run,  and  giving  the  F  a  slight  but  sharp  accent.  The 
pianissimo  at  the  lento  (bar  fifteen)  must  enter  quite 
suddenly  and  the  time  must  be  retarded  to  at  least  two 
and  a  half  to  three  seconds  a  bar. 

The  next  a  tempo  brings  a  modification  of  the  first 
subject,  and  the  rhapsodical  nature  of  Spanish  music 
begins  to  assert  itself  more  and  more.  First  we  have 
an  aifretando  (hurrying  on),  until  after  three  bars  we 
come  to  a  lento,  i.e.,  about  two  and  a  half  seconds  a 
bar  again,  dwelling  a  little  on  the  third  ten.  (tenuto) 
beats.  For  the  con  sentiment o  I  can  give  no  instruc- 
tions, as  it  depends  how  much  tne  player  possesses 
thereof.  After  the  next  aifretando  we  come  to  a  "  mcno 
con  grazia."  The  "  meno "  (less')  does,  of  course,  not 
refer  to  the  "  grazia "  (grace),  but  to  the  affretando, 
showing  that  the  motive  thus  marked  should  no  longer 
be  hurried  on,  and  when  repeated  "  assai  lento,"  should 
be  played  much  slower.  This  leads  to  a  fresh  episode, 
"  a  tempo  appassionato,"  which  must  show  tempera- 
ment and  passionate  intensity,  becoming  quicker  in 
time  at  the  "  con  vivacita "  and  quicker  still  at  the 
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affrclando,  holding  back  a  little  at  the  "meno,"  which 
also  recommences  piano  to  increase  in  tone  and  speed 
again  to  the  last  bar  of  the  section.  Notice  how  the 
open  string,  which  is  generally  to  be  avoided,  is  turned 
to  effective  use  in  this  passage.  At  the  primo  tempo 
there  is  a  return  to  the  first  subject  in  modified  form, 
followed  by  a  second  episode,  a  tempo  rago,  with  a 
typical  Spanish  melody  of  a  dreamy  character,  with 
numerous  little  variations  in  time  and  expression  which 
are  all  carefully  indicated.  It  might  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  explain  that  after  the  languorous  two  dotted 
minims  the  quaver  A  in  the  next  bar  should  be  "  flung  " 
out  with  a  slide  on  the  A  string  to  the  middle  harmonic 
(third  finger),  as  if  thrown  off  in  an  almost  frivolous 
manner.  The  same  should  be  done  with  the  F  four 
bars  later.  A  little  later  on  we  have  a  cross-rhythm 
of  groups  of  four  quavers,  as  they  sometimes  appear 
in  Chopin's  waltzes.  The  rhythm  must  be  well  marked 
here.  At  the  return  to  the  first  subject  we  find  an  un- 
common indication  "  con  mestizia,"  which  means  with 
a  gloomy  feeling.  After  the  next  in  tempo  some 
quaver  passages  lead  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  second 
episode,  followed  by  a  short  coda.  The  fingering  is  so 
simple,  and  indicated  wherever  it  was  advisable,  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  added. 
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23.— Witlem  Ten  Have's  "Allegro  Brillant." 

0P.  19. 

(Law  and  Co.) 

MANY  composers,  when  writing  florid  passages  for 
an  instrument,  do  not  realise  the  intended  effect 
of  brilliancy  because  the  passages  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  that  particular  instrument,  and  often  pre- 
sent difficulties  in  their  execution  quite  incommensurate 
with  the  effect  they  produce. 

This  is  mostly  the  case  when  the  composer  is  not 
an  executant  on  the  instrument  in  question.  Virtuosi, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  overburden  their  compositions 
with  really  brilliant  and  effective  passages,  while  the 
musical  idea  expressed  therein  is  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance or  interest 

Willem  Ten  Have,  a  Dutch  violinist-composer,  and 
pupil  of  Charles  de  Beriot,  well  known  in  Paris,  where 
he  settled  many  years  ago,  after  relinquishing  his  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Conservatoire  at  Lyons,  happily  com- 
bines both  qualities  in  a  marked  degree,  and  his  com- 
positions have  thus  obtained  a  great  amount  of  popu- 
larity among  violinists.  The  "Allegro  Brillant"  was 
written  for,  and  dedicated  to,  Ins  son  Jean,  who  at  pre- 
sent takes  a  prominent  position  among  Parisian  vio- 
linists. It  is  a  very  effective  solo,  showing  off  the  in- 
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strument  to  its  best  advantage  without  making 
exorbitant  demands  upon  the  executive  skill  of  the  per- 
former. It  is,  moreover,  provided  with  a  string  quintet 
accompaniment  which  should  render  it  particularly 
valuable  for  concerts  where  a  full  orchestra  is  not 
available. 

The  time  for  the  "  allegro  moderate "  is  about  three 
seconds  to  the  bar.  A  round,  powerful  tone  and 
breadth  of  style  are  requisite  for  an  adequate  render- 
ing of  the  piece.  The  manner  of  rendering  the  open- 
ing phrase  might  best  be  expressed  by  "maestoso,"  a 
term  which  every  musical  amateur  is  acquainted  with. 
Commence  with  an  up  bow  at  the  heel  of  the  bow,  and 
use  a  full  length  for  the  minim,  C  sharp,  in  the  third 
position,  and  also  for  the  slurred  passage  which  fol- 
lows it,  not  forgetting  the  accent  on  the  A  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  passage  consists  of  a  broken  tonic  (A 
major)  chord  receding  into  the  first  position  on  the  C 
sharp  on  the  A  string.  Use  half  a  bow  with  a  decres- 
cendo  for  the  low  A  commencing  the  second  bar  of 
the  opening -sentence,  and  play  the  semiquavers  of  the 
now  ascending  broken  tonic  chord  with  short,  detached 
strokes  ("detache")  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  rising 
with  a  gradual  crescendo  to  the  top  A,  and  gliding 
back  with  the  fourth  finger  from  A  to  F  sharp,  avoid- 
ing a  whining  effect.  Remain  in  the  fifth  position 
now,  play  the  first  part  of  the  next  bar  and  fourth 
bar  of  the  sentence  decresccndo,  and  take  the  last 
semiquaver  A,  as  well  as  the  following  minim  A,  with 
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the  third  finger,  and  the  G  sharp  with  the  second  finger 
on  the  A  string.  The  next  semiquaver,  G  sharp,  play, 
as  indicated,  in  the  second  position,  and  follow  the  in- 
dications given  in  the  text  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
which  finishes  with  a  'full  cadence  on  the  dominant 
in  the  eighth  bar  after  the  entry  of  the  solo  instrument, 
thus  forming  a  regular  sentence  with  a  middle  cadence 
on  the  tonic  between  fore  and  after-phrase  in  the 
fourth  bar  of  the  solo  part.  As  marks  of  expression 
are  somewhat  scarce  in  this  edition,  notice  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  crescendo  beginning  with  the  three 
slurred  quavers  in  the  last  bar  of  line  two,  continuing 
to  the  B  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  beat  in  the 
following  bar;  then  a  decresccndo  to  the  quaver  B, 
crescendo  to  C  sharp,  and  decresccndo  again  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence. 

We  come  now  to  a  modified  repetition  of  the  first 
sentence,  with  a  full  cadence  on  the  subdominant  at  the 
end  of  the  fore-phrase  in  the  fourth  bar  of  this  sen- 
tence. On  the  third  and  fourth  beat  of  this  bar  the  sub- 
dominant  chord  rises  in  semiquavers,  ascending  with  a 
crescendo  (not  marked  in  text)  on  the  A  string  into  the 
fourth  position,  taking  the  minim,  F  sharp,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  bar  with  an  extension  of  the  fourth 
finger  and  a  good  strong  forte,  as  the  climax  of  this 
passage.  Gliding  back  with  the  fourth  finger  to  D, 
remain  in  that  position,  and  take  the  lower  F 
sharp  as  well  as  A  and  G  sharp  in  the  following  bar 
on  the  A  string  with  a  slight  decrescendo,  These  two 
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bars  form  the  first  half  of  the  after-phrase,  which  is 
now  repeated  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  for  which 
the  fingering  is  sufficiently  indicated,  and  the  phrasing 
should  be  the  same.  The  phrase  is  then  twice  repeated 
in  abbreviated  form  from  the  second  half  of  the  third 
beat  of  bar  eight  of  the  second  sentence,  to  the  corres- 
ponding note  in  bar  ten.  There  should  be  a  steady 
gradual  crescendo  from  the  rising  chord  of  the  dimin- 
ished seventh  to  the  C  sharp  in  the  bar  marked  "  large- 
ment,"  in  which  the  after-phrase  commences,  which  is 
prolonged  by  three  cadential  bars.  The  whole  of  this 
after-phrase  must  be  played  in  a  very  broad  style,  with 
a,  slight  decrescendo  in  the  first  bar  of  line  six,  rising 
again  in  a  very  gradual  crescendo  from  the  second  bar 
of  that  line  (not  only  from  the  third  bar,  as  marked 
in  the  text)  to  the  fourth  bar  E,  marked  /.  This  E 
must  be  sustained  with  a  very  full  tone  to  the  end  of 
the  bar,  diminishing  gradually  on  the  dotted  minim 
of  the  same  note.  At  the  end  of  this  bar  begins  the 
third  sentence,  with  a  new  subject  in  double  stopping, 
which  again  is  evolved  from  the  tonic  triad,  and 
should  be  played  in  a  breezy  and  spirited  manner.  It 
continues  throughout  the  fore-phrase  of  four  bars, 
which  is  repeated,  and  followed  by  an  after  phrase  in 
A  minor  with  a  contrasting  motive.  The  first  section 
(two  bars),  starting  on  the  third  of  the  tonic,  is  repeated 
on  the  tonic,  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  subdominant 
minor.  The  second  section  commencing  in  D  minor  is 
likewise  repeated  a  fifth  higher,  modulating  to  the 
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dominant  minor,  and  followed  by  four  cadential  bars, 
of  which  two  are  given  to  the  pianoforte,  modulating 
to  the  key  of  the  subdominant,  which  is  reached  in  a 
full  cadence  at  the  "poco  meno  mosso."  There  is 
little  to  be  added  with  regard  to  this  sentence,  as  the 
fingering,  as  well  as  modes  of  expression,  are  simply 
indicated  in  the  text. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  after-phrase  enters  with 
a  sudden  piano  in  the  ninth  bar  of  this  sentence,  and 
must  not  be  prepared  by  a  diminuendo,  which  would 
take  away  from  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the  buoy- 
ant masculine  fore-phrase  and  the  feminine  after- 
phrase,  which  is  of  a  quieter,  singing  character,  rising 
gradually  to  a  fortissimo  in  the  second  cadential  bar 
of  the  violin.  The  "poco  meno  mosso,"  in  the  key  of 
the  dominant  (E  major),  which  forms  the  cantabile  sec- 
tion of  the  piece,  must  be  played  in  a  broad,  singing 
style.  The  actual  difference  in  the  time  between  this 
and  the  first  section  should  be  very  slight,  and  more 
than  about  half-second  to  the  bar,  as  the  character  of 
the  music  is  reposeful  in  itself.  Fingering  and  phras- 
ing for  this  technically  simple  and  straightforward 
section  do  not  require  any  amplification  to  the  indica- 
tions given  by  the  composer.  The  performer  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  avail  himself  of  the  splendid 
opportunity  to  show  off  the  sonority  of  his  instrument 
in  the  fine  passages  on  the  G  string  by  producing  a 
powerful  tone  of  fine  quality,  which  distinguishes  a 
good  violinist  \vith  true  artistic  instinct  from  an  in- 
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different  one,  whose  tone  is  wooden  and  soulless,  even 
though  it  be  strong  and  the  notes  well  in  tune. 

The  construction  of  this  part  is  quite  simple,  yet  to 
avoid  any  possible  misconception  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  its  rendering,  let  us  point  out  that 
it  begins  with  a  regular  eight-bar  sentence,  repeated  in 
the  lower  octave  with  a  different  after-phrase,  finishing 
on  a  feminine  cadence  in  the  key  of  the  dominant. 
This  is  followed  by  a  second  sentence,  commencing  on 
the  chord  of  the  subdominant,  the  fore-phrase  finish- 
ing on  a  full  tonic  cadence.  The  first  section  (two 
bars)  of  the  fore-phrase  is  then  repeated  in  the  lower 
octave  as  first  section  of  the  after-phrase,  which,  being 
provided  with  a  different  second  section,  ends  in  a 
full  cadence  oh  the  dominant.  A  semiquaver  passage 
based  on  the  dominant  harmony  (r'tt.  e  dimin.),  leads, 
at  the  "a  tempo,"  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  sentence, 
commencing  this  time  piano  instead  of  mezzo-forte,  as 
in  the  first  instance.  This  piano  infers,  however,  soft- 
ness of  a  singing  quality,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  thinness  of  tone,  which  eradicates  all  deli- 
cate shadings,  and  corresponds  to  "  flatness "  in  a  pic- 
ture. The  after-phrase  is  different  from  that  of  the 
first  sentence,  and  its  cadence,  prolonged  by  one  bar 
and  finishing  on  the  tonic,  overlaps  a  modified  repeti- 
tion of  the  third  sentence  of  the  first  section  in  the  key 
of  E  major.  The  fore-phrase  of  this  sentence  is  re- 
peated, and  the  after-phrase  modulates  back  to  the 
original  key,  the  tonic  chord  becoming  the  dominant 
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of  A;  notice  the  change  of  D  sharp,  as  leading  note 
in  the  key  of  E,  into  D  natural  as  dominant  seventh 
of  the  key  of  A,  especially  in  the  pianoforte  part  of 
the  cadential  bar  before  the  "piu  mosso,"  which  starts 
in  the  key  of  A  minor,  forming  a  connecting  link  of 
eight  bars  between  the  latter  section  and  a  repetition 
of  the  subject  of  the  "poco  meno  mosso,"  and  should 
be  taken  at  a  brisk  pace,  about  two  seconds  to  the  bar. 
The  subject  of  the  "poco  meno  mosso"  is  now  re- 
peated in  the  key  of  the  tonic,  assuming,  however,  after 
the  opening  bars  a  much  modified  form.  After  a  pro- 
longed cadence  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence, 
marked  "poco  ritard.,"  commences  a  free  coda,  remin- 
iscent of  the  first  subject  only  by  its  broken  chords  of 
rising  semiquaver  figures.  This  must  be  started  in 
the  original  tempo  of  about  three  seconds  to  the  bar. 
After  the  piano  and  crescendo,  bar  five  to  bar  nine, 
which  must  be  carefully  observed,  the  time  should  be 
gradually,  but  only  slightly,  increased  towards  the 
end,  especially  from  the  beginning  of  the  double  stops 
in  the  thirteenth  bar  from  the  "a  tempo";  this  will 
add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect. 

The  phrasing  and  fingering  is  sufficiently  indicated 
to  obviate  any  additional  instructions.  Little  shad- 
ings  in  the  gradation  of  tone  and  details  in  the  man- 
ner of  expression  are,  however,  left  to  the  executant, 
who,  by  their  judicious  use,  will  show  his  artistic  tem- 
perament, taste  and  musicianship. 
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24.— William  Babell's  Sonata  in  B  flat  major. 

Arranged    Ly  Alfred  Moffat.      (Old  English  Violin  Music, 
No.  3,  Novello  and  Co.) 

I.— PRELUDIO  AND  GIGA. 

WILLIAM  BABELL,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Pepusch,  who  died  in  1723,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three,  was  an  eminent  composer  of  dis- 
tinct individuality,  and  that  individuality  was  dis- 
tinctly English.  He  was  organist  at  Allhallows, 
Bread  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  famous 
Mattheson  asserts  that  he  surpassed  even  Handel  as 
an  executant  on  the  organ.  Many  of  his  compositions 
have,  unfortunately,  been  lost,  as  he  was  very  modest 
and  gave  his  manuscripts  freely  to  his  friends,  with- 
out ever  troubling  about  their  publication.  Two  books 
of  twelve  sonatas  for  "  violin,  hautboy,  or  German 
flute,  with  a  bass  for  harpsichord,"  were  published 
after  his  death,  from  manuscripts  collected  among  his 
friends,  which  show  a  delightful  spontaneity  and 
freshness  of  invention,  and  a  thorough  mastership  of 
the  technique  of  musical  composition  as  known  in  his 
time.  A  detailed  account  of  these  sonatas  may  be 
found  in  the  author's  work  on  "Eighteenth  Century 
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Violin  Sonatas  and  Solos,"  appearing  in  "The  Strad" 
(see  March  and  April  numbers  of  1919).  Babell's  son- 
atas receive  an  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that 
he  set  out  all  the  customary  embellishments  for  his 
slow  movements.  The  latter  were  generally  written 
down  by  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century 
composers  in  mere  outlines,  leaving  it  to  the  taste  and 
musical  knowledge  of  the  performer  to  fill  in  the  fig- 
uration and  embellishments.  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  was  to  a  great  extent  tra- 
ditional, and  but  for  the  rare  specimens,  where  the  com- 
poser preferred  not  to  risk  a  probable  mutilation  of 
his  work  by  ignorant  or  clumsy  executants,  as  in  the 
case  of  Babell  and  Geminiani,  who  set  out  the  em- 
bellishments not  only  for  many  of  his  own  sonatas 
but  also  for  a  number  of  slow  movements  from  those 
by  Corelli,  we  should  have  no  authentic  record  of  the 
real  character  and  physiognomy  of  these  pieces. 

The  Sonata  in  B  flat  is  compiled  from  movements 
selected  from  sonatas  in  nearly  related  keys  contained 
in  the  second  book  of  Babell's  sonatas.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  doing  this  was,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  monotony  which  may  arise  from  the  strict  unity  of 
key  which  was  observed  by  the  ancient  composers.  In 
the  number  and  order  of  the  movements,  Mr.  Moffat 
has,  however,  strictly  adhered  to  the  traditional  rules 
for  the  Sonata  da  Camera. 

The  opening  "prcludio"  is  a  noble  adagio,  of  lofty 
grandeur,  which  bears  comparison  even  with  the  pre- 
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ludios  of  Corelli's  finest  sonatas.  It  is  a  piece  of 
simple,  childlike  purity,  and,  consequently,  should  be 
played  in  that  spirit.  There  should  be  no  attempt  at 
sensuous  emotional  effects  and  expression;  that  does 
not  exclude,  however,  a  thoughtfully  accentuated  reci- 
tation, giving  due  emphasis  to  notes  of  importance  and 
letting  others,  which  are  merely  connecting  notes  or 
ornamentation,  recede  into  the  background,  that  they 
may  not  obstruct  the  prominence  of  the  former,  and 
thus  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The  execu- 
tant must  realise  that  a  piece  of  music  is  either  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mood  or  of  a  poetical  conception  of  the 
composer's  fancy ;  he  must  try  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing, and,  identifying  himself  with  that  particular  state 
of  mind,  to  convey  it  to  his  audience. 

Remember,  also,  that  to  produce  a  piano  that  is  at 
the  same  time  soft  and  round  and  full — of  a  velvety 
quality — it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  stop  the 
notes  very  firmly  with  the  tips  of  the  respective  fin- 
gers, while  the  hair  of  the  bow  presents  a  supple  sur- 
face to  the  strings,  being  well  suspended  over  the 
strings,  and  not  resting  on  them  with  a  dead  weight. 
In  this  manner,  then,  you  start  the  adagio,  giving  about 
seven  seconds  to  the  bar.  Eight  seconds  or  one  second 
to  the  quaver  would  be  easier  to  follow  by  the  hands 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  but  would  make  it  a  little  too 
slow  and  heavy,  and  remembering  that  it  is  just  a  trifle 
quicker  than  that,  you  will  soon  arrive  at  the  right 
tempo,  which  always  permits  of  a  slight  elasticity,  in- 
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herent  in  the  nature  of  the  phrases.  It  is  this  elas- 
ticity which,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of 
rhythmical  feeling,  distinguishes  the  performance,  that 
gives  life  to  the  music  from  that  which  turns  it  into  a 
piece  of  dead  mechanism.  The  same  applies  to  marks 
of  expression,  and  for  that  reason  the  older  composers 
restricted  them  to  a  minimum,  using  them  only  for 
essential  points,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  performer. 
It  requires,  however,  the  mature  judgment  of  a  well- 
urained  musician,  combined  with  an  artistic  nature,  to 
supplement  all  that  is  needed  in  this  respect,  and  for 
this  reason  editions  have  been  prepared  giving  all  ad- 
ditional marks  of  expression,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  become  perfectly  bewildering,  and 
yet  they  remain  imperfect,  as  they  cannot  give  such  in- 
dividual touches  which  distinguish  the  rendering  of 
a  great  artist  from  that  by  an  average  good  musician. 
These  touches  are  the  outcome  of  momentary  inspira- 
tion, and  in  a  true  artist  they  are  never  alike,  because 
they  are  in  the  temporary  mood  of  the  performer,  and 
show  the  piece  in  various  aspects  at  different  times. 
Alfred  Moffat  has  therefore  acted  wisely  in  giving  in 
his  edition  of  BabelPs  sonata  expression  marks  only 
where  he  considered  them  most  essential.  It  must, 
therefore,  not  be  imagined  that  because  there  is  no 
dynamic  sign  for  the  first  three  bars  of  the  preludio 
beyond  the  p.  at  the  beginning,  that  they  should  be 
played  at  a  dead  level  in  tone.  It  is  in  such  cases 
that  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  musical  form 
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will  make  itself  felt.  The  essential  notes  of  motives 
and  phrases  must  be  slightly  accentuated  or  receive 
a  little  additional  weight,  which  is  far  less,  however, 
than  the  nearest  available  dynamic  sign  would  imply. 
So,  for  instance,  the  E  flat  at  the  end  of  the  first  bar, 
as  the  essential  note  of  the  first  motive  (see  "  Musical 
Form,"  by  E.  van  der  Straeten,  page  9)  should  stand 
out  a  little;  then  again,  the  quaver  D  on  the  third  beat 
in  the  second  bar  as  the  middle  cadence  of  the  fore- 
phrase,  the  dotted  crotchet  C  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  bar  (second  section  of  fore-phrase),  the  B  flat 
on  the  third  beat  as  essential  note  of  the  motive,  the 
F  on  the  second  beat  of  the  fourth  bar  (cadential  note 
of  that  motive),  and  (observing  the  crescendo  in  that 
bar)  in  a  more  marked  degree,  the  E  natural  on  the 
second  beat  (with  shake),  and  still  more  the  F  on  the 
third  beat,  as  these  two  notes  form  the  final  cadence 
of  the  fore-phrase  on  the  dominant.  The  careful  ob- 
server will  easily  find  out  other  equally  important 
notes  from  the  hints  given  above,  and  will  understand 
why,  in  bars  nine  and  eleven,  second  and  third  beats 
receive  an  accent  as  cadential  notes,  though  in  varying 
degree. 

The  bowing  and  fingering  of  this  technically  simple 
movement  are  so  well  marked  that  they  do  not  call  for 
any  additional  advice. 

The  second  movement  is  a  "giga,"  the  Italian  equi- 
valent for  "  jig,"  which  was  an  essentially  English 
dance  of  great  antiquity.  Babel  1's  use  of  the  Italian 
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name  is  justified  in  this  instance  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  form  as  we  know  it 
from  Corelli's  sonatas,  than  that  of  the  old  English 
school.  It  is,  however,  a  charming  specimen  of  great 
freshness,  and  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  by  the 
great  Italian  master.  The  movement  closes  on  to  the 
preludio,  which  finishes  with  a  full  cadence  on  the 
dominant,  and  is  in  the  key  of  the  tonic.  The  ^p  time 
in  which  it  is  written  should  be  counted  in  four  beats, 
allowing  about  two  seconds  to  the  bar.  Short  and 
crisp  strokes  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bow  should  be 
used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  piece.  A  light  wrist 
action  is  essential  for  this  piece,  which  must  be  played 
in  a  spirited  manner,  as  the  time-signature  indicates. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  bow  should  be  used  in  a  down 
stroke  on  the  G  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  on  page  3, 
while  the  following  quavers,  F,  E,  in  the  next  bar,  are 
played  at  the  very  point,  and  the  following  triplet 
brings  the  bow  back  to  the  middle.  The  bowing  is 
similar  throughout  the  movement,  and  requires  no  fur- 
ther comment.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  first  bar 
of  line  four  from  the  end  to  attack  the  two  lower  notes 
of  the  broken  chords  simultaneously  with  an  even  pres- 
sure on  both  strings  as  the  overtones,  which  produce  the 
rich  chordal  effect,  are  weakened,  or  even  destroyed, 
when  they  are  sounded  successively  and  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  one  note  over  the  other  through  uneven  pres- 
sure on  the  strings.  With  regard  to  the  phrasing  it 
should  be  noticed  that  all  cadences  fall  upon  the  third 
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beat  of  the  bar,  and  should  be  accentuated  accord- 
ingly. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  bars  of  this 
"Giga"  are  compound  bars,  consisting  of  two  bars 
each.  The  first  sentence  has  three  phrases  of  four 
single,  or  half-bars,  each;  the  second  section  of  the 
second  phrase  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  section, 
transposed  a  fourth  higher.  The  sentence  ends  on  the 
third  beat  of  bar  six  (twelfth  half  or  single  bar)  on  2 
full  tonic  cadence,  but  as  it  runs  straight  on  into  the 
second  sentence,  this  cadence  must  not  be  too  much  em- 
phasised. A  little  weight  should,  however,  be  given  to 
the  middle  cadence  of  that  phrase,  consisting  of  the 
notes  A,  C,  F,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  beat  in  bar 
five.  The  second  sentence  consists  also  of  six  double 
bars,  which  shows,  however,  the  more  usual  division 
into  two  phrases,  fore-and-after  phrase  having  4  +  2 
single  (i.e.,  half)  bars  each,  the  middle  cadence  on  the 
dominant,  on  the  third  beat  of  the  ninth  bar,  runs  on 
into  the  after-phrase  without  any  point  of  rest  or  accent 
except  the  cadential  chords  of  the  accompaniment.  The 
first  and  second  sentence  of  the  second  part  (after  the 
double  bar)  are  constructed  exactly  like  the  preceding 
ones,  modulating  into  the  keys  of  G  minor  and  D  minor 
respectively.  At  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  there 
is  a  return  to  the  key  of  B  flat  major,  with  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  first  or  opening  sentence,  followed  by 
a  coda  of  one  sentence  of  four  double  bars. 
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25. — William  Babell's  Sonata  in  B  flat  major. 

II. — Am,  HORNPIPE  A  L'INGLESE,  AND  GAVOTTE. 

THE  word  "  air "  was  used  both  in  France  and  in 
England  during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eigh- 
teenth century  to  designate  a  movement  in  simple  bin- 
ary form,  which,  though  frequently  appearing  in  the 
"  Sonata  da  Camera,"  or  suite  ("  Suite  de  Pieces  "),  was 
not  a  dance  form.  The  name  was  not  restricted  to 
pieces  of  any  particular  character,  and  we  find  it  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  slow  and  quick  pieces,  which 
might  be  described  as  tunes  in  simple  binary  form. 

The  present  air,  "  largo  espressivo,"  fills  the  place  of 
the  slow  movement,  which,  in  the  sonata  da  camera, 
was  generally  allotted  to  the  sarabande,  to  which  it 
shows  a  certain  resemblance  in  form  and  character 
The  Air  in  G  minor  is  taken  from  the  third  sonata, 
being  in  that  key,  to  afford  contrast  to  the  original  key 
of  B  flat.  This  fine  melody,  in  f  time,  is  of  a  quiet, 
pensive  character,  and  a  second  to  the  crotchet  is  about 
the  right  time  at  which  it  should  be  played.  Though 
starting  piano,  the  tone  must  be  round  and  singing, 
and  the  phrases  of  this  repeated  eight-bar  sentence 
must  be  recited  with  a  certain  amount  of  freedom,  with- 
out, however,  disturbing  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  move- 
ment, as  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  the  case  of 
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the  Preludio.  What  was  said  then  about  the  avoidance 
of  a  dead  level  in  the  degree  of  softness  or  strength  of 
tone  applies  of  course  everywhere,  and  the  p.  which 
continues  throughout  the  first  four  bars  of  the  air,  must 
be  modified  by  a  judicious  emphasising  of  accented, 
climatic,  and  cadential  notes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  importance,  as,  for  instance,  the  shaked  C  in 
the  second  bar  (cadence  of  first  section)  and  the  shaked 
F  sharp  in  the  fourth  bar  (middle  cadence  of  sentence). 
The  crescendo  which  commences  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  bar  should  continue  until  the  forte  is  reached 
at  the  seventh  bar.  The  A  in  the  sixth  bar  after  the 
double  bar,  as  well  as  that  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
ninth  bar,  should  of  course  be  taken  with  the  fourth 
finger  on  the  D  string,  on  which  you  remain  then 
throughout  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  bars.  For 
the  shake  on  E  natural  in  bar  13  use  the  second  and 
third  fingers,  playing  the  following  F  natural  with  the 
fourth  finger  on  the  A  string,  and  the  F  sharp  in  the 
first  position  on  the  E  string.  The  cadential  shake  on 
A  in  the  last  bar  but  one  should  be  made  with  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers;  if  you  experience  any  particular 
difficulty  in  this  use  the  second  and  third,  finishing 
with  the  first  on  G. 

The  hornpipe  a  1'Inglese,  or  English  hornpipe,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  instrument  resembling  a  shep- 
herd's pipe  upon  which  it  was  played.  We  know  the 
hornpipe  chiefly  as  a  sailor's  dance  in  duple  time,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  it  was  generally 
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in  triple  time,  and  at  one  period  it  was  localised  to  Lan- 
cashire, Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  as  Mr.  J.  Pul- 
ver  tells  us  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms."  Grove 
surmises  that  it  became  essentially  a  sailor's  dance  be- 
cause it  requires  no  partners  and  little  dancing  space, 
which  are  indispensable  qualities  in  that  case.  The 
above  hornpipe  appears  in  Babell's  sonatas  as  a  separ- 
ate movement,  but  Moffat  has  introduced  it  as  a  kind 
of  alternative  or  trio  to  the  "  air,"  as  both  are  very 
short,  and  the  hornpipe  being  of  a  lively  nature,  and 
in  the  key  of  D  minor — the  dominant  minor  of  the 
air — offers  a  good  contrast  to  the  latter. 

Two  seconds  to  the  bar  is  a  good  time  for  the  horn- 
pipe. The  three  minims  of  the  first  bar  should  be 
played  with  that  kind  of  bowing  which  the  French 
call  the  "grand  detache,"  the  long  detached  bow.  In 
this  the  notes  must  be  deprived  of  a  small  fraction  of 
their  value,  and  that  fraction  must  be  treated  as  a  rest 
to  allow  time  for  that  firm  attack  of  the  following  note 
which  becomes  impossible  when  the  notes  follow  one 
another  unintermittingly.  Place  the  bow  on  the  D 
string,  applying  the  necessary  pressure  from  the  right 
forefinger,  without  any  dead  weight  from  the  arm; 
then  pull  the  bow  down  to  the  very  point  with  a  free 
swing  from  the  forearm  and  a  good,  strongly  ac- 
cented attack.  Give  to  the  D  only  the  time  of  a 
dotted  crotchet,  and,  observing  a  quaver  rest  at  the 
point  of  the  bow,  you  will  be  able  to  prepare  for  an 
equally  firm  and  accented  attack  in  a  full  up  bow 
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on  the  next  minim,  F,  which  must  again  be  treated  as 
a  dotted  crotchet  so  as  to  prepare  for  another  full 
down  bow  on  the  third  minim,  A.  The  crotchet  D  of 
the  .next  bar  is  then  attacked  in  an  up  bow  in  exactly 
the  same  manner;  but  this  time  you  use  only  half  a 
bow,  and  play  the  following  quavers  in  a  very  light 
and  crisp  short  detache,  using  very  short  strokes  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow.  About  a  third  of  the  bow  length 
should  be  used  for  the  crotchets,  the  quavers  and 
crotchets  in  bar  three  being  treated  as  before.  In  bar 
four  use  half  a  bow  on  the  crotchet  "  G,"  bringing  it 
right  to  the  point  where  you  play  the  quavers,  B  flat,  A. 
On  the  slurred  quavers  which  follow,  you  return  to  the 
middle  and  treat  the  following  notes  of  the  bar  as  in 
the  previous  bars.  The  first  three  bars  are  then  re- 
peated, but  at  the  end  of  the  third  bar  (now  bar  seven) 
we  have  this  time  two  quavers  which  must  be  played 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow  (after  using  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  length  on  the  preceding  crotchet  "D"),  the 
slur  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  bar  of  the  sentence  is 
made  in  an  up  bow  from  the  middle  to  the  heel  of  the 
bow,  where  the  next  two  quavers  are  played  in  a  short 
detache.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  remaining  three  notes 
are  all  marked  with  a  down  bow;  the  two  crotchets  in 
this  case  should  be  played  almost  like  quavers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quaver  test  right  at  the  heel,  where  also  the 
minim  D  is  started,  receiving,  however,  about  half  a 
bow  length.  The  sentence  is  then  repeated,  and  for 

this  repeat  we  find  the  last  two  notes  marked  piano 

8 
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("  2da    /."),  without,    however,    any  alteration    in    the 
bowing. 

It  might,  however,  be  found  more  effective  if  one 
played  the  C  sharp  in  a  soft,  smooth  bow,  starting 
about  a  quarter  length  from  the  nut  and  going  a  little 
beyond  the  middle,  so  as  to  obtain  sufficient  length  for 
the  D,  which,  taken  in  an  up  bow,  would  bring  the  bow 
into  position  for  the  attack  of  the  second  sentence, 
which  should  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  first. 
In  the  second  sentence,  which  is  also  repeated,  the  char- 
acteristic form  of  cadence  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence appears  both  at  the  end  of  the  fore-phrase  and 
after-phrase,  and  must,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  indicated.  The  after-phrase 
begins  with  a  piano,  which  must  not  be  prepared  by  a 
dimimtendo  at  the  end  of  the  fore-phrase,  but  should 
enter  suddenly,  to  make  the  contrast  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. The  A,  marked  with  an  up-bow,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bar,  must,  of  course,  be  taken  with 
the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string.  Fingerings  arid  ex- 
pression marks  are  amply  provided  in  the  text.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  first  appears  again,  this 
time  without  repetition,  and  followed  without  a  break 
by  a  repetition  of  the  air.  According  to  the  text,  the 
hornpipe  continues  "  vivace "  right  to  the  very  end, 
running  on  to  the  "  largo  "  of  the  air  without  the  slight- 
est preparation,  which  seems  somewhat  abrupt,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a  slight  pause  on  the  final  D 
of  the  hornpipe— not  too  long,  however — and  then  go 
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on  without  interruption  to  the  beginning  of  the  air. 
This  time  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  repetition  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  air,  although  no  "  senza  re- 
petizione"  is  indicated  in  the  printed  edition. 

The  last  movement  is  a  "gavotte."  For  particulars 
about  this  dance  form,  one  of  the  additional  move- 
ments of  the  suite  or  sonata  da  camera,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  what  has  been  said  about  it  in  the  "First 
Series  "  of  these  articles,  when  dealing  with  the  writer's 
"  Gavotte  and  Musette." 

The  form  underwent  several  modifications  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  usual  being  that  which  is  still  in 
use,  commencing  with  two  unaccented  beats  in  common 
\  time.  Babel Ts  essentially  English  idiosyncrasy  for 
syncopation  led  him  to  contract  the  second  and  third 
beats  into  minims,  and  to  further  modify  the  form  by 
commencing  on  the  fourth  instead  of  the  third  beat. 
The  difference  does  not  end  here,  for  while  the  gavotte 
originally  consisted  of  two  parts,  each  having  one  re- 
peated sentence  of  eight  bars  each,  Babcll  has  enlarged 
the  second  part  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gavotte  be- 
comes a  combination  of  rondo  and  variation  form.  It 
is  so  sprightly  and  spontaneous  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
fascinate  both  player  and  listener,  whom  it  seems  to 
draw  with  magnetic  power  into  the  whirl  of  its  merry 
movement.  Beginning  in  the  original  key  of  B  flat 
major,  it  should  be  played  at  the  rate  of  about  t\vo 
and  a  half  seconds  to  the  bar.  Start  with  a  good 
strong'  forte  at  the  heel  of  the  bow  so  as  to  be  able  to 
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use  a  good  long  bow  on  the.  minim  D  in  the  first  bar, 
which  should  receive  the  chief  accent,  taking  both  that 
and  the  preceding  beat  in  a  down  bow.  The  first  sen- 
tence, which  is  repeated,  finishes  with  a  tonic  cadence. 
It  is  followed  by  an  episode  in  the  key  of  the  domin- 
ant, the  fore-phrase  being  evolved  from  an  inversion 
of  the  first  subject. 

The  chief  accents  here  fall  again  on  the  minims, 
and  the  whole  of  the  phrase  should  be  played  with  a 
full  tone  in  a  spirited  manner.  In  the  after-phrase, 
which  begins  quite  piano,  a  new  rhythmical  subject 
appears,  first  in  the  treble,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  episode  in  the  bass.  The  latter  episode  is 
repeated,  the  whole  being  accompanied  by  a  long  shake 
of  the  violin,  which  rises  in  a  very  gradual  crescendo 
from  piano  to  forte,  where  a  descending  semiquaver 
passage  of  two  bars  leads  to  a  full  cadence  on  the  dom- 
inant in  the  eighth  bar  of  this  prolonged  after-phrase. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  two-bar  episodes  of  this 
after-phrase  commence  in  the  orthodox  gavotte- form 
on  the  third  beat  of  the  bar.  The  first  subject  is  now 
repeated  in  the  original  key,  but  in  a  varied  form  (first 
variation).  A  second  episode  now  begins  in  the  key 
of  G  minor,  of  which  the  first  eight-bar  sentence  is 
evolved  from  the  first  episode,  while  the  second  sen- 
tence in  the  key  of  D  minor  introduces  fresh  matter, 
which  is,  however,  again  evolved  from  the  same  sub- 
ject, and,  closing  in  the  eighth  bar  with  a  full  cadence, 
is  followed  by  an  additional  four-bar  phrase,  confirm- 
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ing  the  previous  cadence  by  another  full  close  in  D 
minor.  The  first  subject  is  now  repeated  both  in  its 
original  form  and  key,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  varia- 
tion in  quavers  of  the  same  subject  (second  variation), 
which,  with  a  codetta  of  two  cadential  bars  ("  larga- 
mente"),  with  full  chords  for  the  violin,  brings  us  to 
the  end  of  the  sonata. 

From  the  last  variation  to  the  end  the  tempo  must 
be  gradually  increased  to  the  "  largamente,"  where  each 
chord  must  take  about  the  time  of  a  whole  ordinary 
bar.  The  bowing  of  the  last  sentence  must  be  a  short 
detache  or  spiccato  in  the  middle  of  the  bow;  the  fin- 
gering is  obvious. 


26. — G.  Braga's  (<  La  Serenata/' 

Arranged  by  A.  Mullen.     (W.  Reeves.) 

'"PHIS  melody,  which  has  attained  such  immense 
popularity  throughout  the  civilised  world,  was 
composed  by  Gaetano  Braga  as  a  song  to  the  words  of  a 
Valachian  legend  by  M.  Marcello.  It  tells  of  a  mother 
watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  child.  While  the  moon- 
beams light  up  the  tree-tops  and  a  gentle  zephyr  steals 
through  the  open  balcony  door,  the  child  starts  from 
her  slumber,  asking  where  the  sweet  music  comes  from 
that  awoke  her  from  her  sleep.  The  mother  has  heard 
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no  sound,  and  asks  her  what  that  melody  was  she  heard. 
The  child,  hushing  her  mother,  tells  her  she  still  hears 
the  sounds,  not  like  earthly  music,  but  the  voice  of  an 
angel  calling  her  to  distant  lands  of  beauty,  and  with 
the  words  "Good-night,  mother  dear — I  follow  the 
sounds,"  she  departs  with  the  angels. 

The  melody,  in  G  major  and  |  time,  marked  "  an- 
dante con  moto,"  should  be  taken  at  about  two  to  two 
and  a  half  seconds  for  each  bar.  The  violin  enters  on 
the  last  quaver  of  the  second  bar  of  a  soft  waving  ac- 
companiment. The  melody  must  be  played  in  a  peace- 
fully impressive  manner  with  a  singing  tone,  softly,  yet 
carrying.  Start  in  the  third  position  on  the  A  string, 
gliding  from  third  finger  on  the  first  F  sharp  to  the 
fourth  finger  on  the  F  sharp  commencing  the  second  bar 
without  changing  the  bow,  of  course.  The  first  three 
quavers  of  the  third  bar  must  be  played  with  long  bows, 
but  the  second  group  of  three  quavers  are  better  slurred 
although  they  are  detached  in  the  song.  Voice  and  in- 
strument cannot  be  treated  alike  in  this  respect  already 
on  account  of  the  text.  The  dotted  crotchet  D  and 
crotchet  C  in  the  fourth  bar  form  the  cadence  of  the 
fore-phrase,  and  should  be  played  diminuendo.  This 
phrase  is  now  repeated  four  times,  each  time  on  a  higher 
degree  of  the  scale,  and  with  a  gradual  increase  of  tone. 
Making  a  slight  crescendo  on  the  quaver  E,  start  the  A 
in  bar  five  (not  counting  the  two  opening  bars)  with  a 
mezzo  piano.  The  writer  prefers  the  following  phras- 
ing to  that  given  in  the  printed  part :  take  long  sopar- 
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ate  bows  for  the  A  and  G  in  bar  five,  also  for  the  G  and 
F  sharp  following.  Slur  the  D  sharp  to  F  sharp  in  the 
next  bar,  and  detaching  the  quavers  E,  D,  slur  the 
second  half  of  the  bar,  as  in  bar  three,  making  a  slight 
decrcscendo  on  the  notes  D,  B,  in  following  bar.  With 
a  crescendo  on  the  last  quaver  D,  we  start  the  third  re- 
peat of  the  phrase  mezzo  forte,  detaching  the  B  and  A. 
Slur  the  A  and  G  in  following  bar,  and  likewise  each 
half  of  the  next,  and  again  made  a  decrcscendo  on  the 
end  notes  of  the  phrase,  this  time  D,  C.  The  fourth  re- 
peat of  the  phrase  we  start  with  a  full  forte  on  C.  On 
the  A,  G,  in  the  next  bar,  we  start  a  very  gradual  dimin- 
uendo, slurring  the  two  notes,  and  to  avoid  monotony, 
we  detach  only  the  first  four  of  the  semiquavers  in  the 
following  bar,  slurring  the  next  four,  then  detaching  the 
next  two  (E,  F  sharp)  with  a  gradual  rallentando  from 
the  beginning  of  the  bar,  make  a  pause  on  the  dotted 
semiquaver  B,  and  slur  it  to  the  end  note  A.  The  de- 
tached semiquavers  must  be  played  very  broadly,  a  little 
slower  than  the  original  time,  with  a  fair  amount  of  bow 
and  a  slight  accent  on  each  note.  This  section  of  six- 
teen bars  represents  the  angel's  song  awakening  the 
child,  which  in  the  same  melody  now  relates  to  her 
mother  what  she  has  heard.  When  the  semiquaver  bar 
appears  again  it  is  best  not  to  use  the  same  bowing  as 
before,  but  slurring  the  first  four,  and  again  the  second 
four  semiquavers,  detach  only  the  lower  E,  and  take  the 
rest  of  the  bar  in  an  up-bow,  making  a  fairly  long  pause 
with  crescendo  and  dccrescendo  on  the  B.  Observe  also 
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a  rallentando  and  decrescendo  on  the  whole  of  that  bar 
as  before. 

These  four  repetitions  of  the  first  phrase  of  four  bars 
form,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  eight-bar  sentences,  each 
having  a  middle  cadence  on  the  supertonic  implying  a 
modulation  to  A  minor,  which  in  the  second  phrase  turns 
immediately  to  the  dominant  of  the  original  key  (G 
major),  and  finishes  in  a  female  ending  on  the  tonic. 
In  the  second  sentence  the  A  minor  at  the  end  of  the 
first  phrase  is  followed  by  a  gradual  modulation,  the 
dominant  only  appearing  in  the  penultimate  chord  of 
the  sentence,  which  finishes  this  time  on  an  authentic 
cadence. 

In  the  following  eight  bars,  the  mother  asks  her  little 
daughter  in  pleading  accents  full  of  emotion  what  it  is 
she  hears,  as  to  her  the  angel's  voice  is  inaudible.  The 
tempo  marked  piu  animate*  must  now  be  increased  to 
about  seven  bars  in  ten  seconds.  The  character  of  the 
music  here  is  that  of  distress  and  agitation,  and,  while 
expressing  this  without  exaggerated  emotionalism,  the 
tone  should  be  a  round  and  full  mezzo  forte. 

In  the  printed  part  the  notes  here  are  nearly  all  de- 
tached, which  gives  the  sentence  a  very  wooden  expres- 
sion. Detach  the  three  quavers  of  the  first  group  and 
slur  the  second.  In  the  next  bar  slur  the  first  half 
again,  including  the  demisemiquaver  D.  Bow  the  fol- 
lowing bar  like  the  first  (parallel)  bar  of  the  sentence, 
while  keeping  to  the  printed  text  in  bars  four  and  five, 
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using  fairly  long-  bows  for  the  three  B  flat  quavers  in  bar 
four  and  a  full  bow  for  each  of  the  two  following  A's; 
slur  the  first  half  (G,  F  natural)  of  the  next  bar,  and 
keep  to  the  bowing  of  the  printed  part  to  the  Tempo  1°. 

At  this  point  the  child  recommences  to  speak,  and 
while  reducing  the  time  to  the  original  two  to  two  and 
a  half  seconds  for  each  bar,  you  must  use  the  upper  part 
of  the  bow  very  near,  or  almost  over,  the  edge  of  the 
fingerboard,  playing  almost  in  a  whisper.  Here  again 
it  is  better  for  the  sake  of  expression  to  slur  the  second 
halves  of  the  first  two  bars  of  the  reappearing  first 
melody  (p'p),  and  the  D,  C  sharp,  C  natural  of  the  third 
bar,  detaching  only  the  last  E.  It  is  also  more  expres- 
sive, and  gives  more  life  to  the  next  (fourth)  bar  to  take 
the  first  dotted  crotchet  E  in  a  long  down  bow,  and  the 
crotchet  and  quaver  E  as  if  marked  thus,f  ,*.  Slur 
again  the  second  halves  of  the  two  following  bars  and 
the  B,  G,  of  the  next  (seventh),  as  in  the  beginning. 

In  the  next  repeat  of  the  phrase  the  following  bowing 
may  be  effectively  used  for  the  sake  of  variety  :  use  long 
detached  bows  for  the  dotted  crotchets  B  and  A,  and 
in  the  next  bar  slur  the  dotted  crotchet  A  and  crotchet 
G,  and  also  the  three  quavers,  D,  C,  B,  forming  the 
second  half  of  the  next  bar,  and  D,  C  sharp,  C  natural, 
in  the  following  and  fourth  bar  of  the  phrase.  In  the 
next  and  fourth  repeat  of  the  phrase  commencing  on  C 
keep  to  the  bowing  given  in  the  printed  part.  As  to  the 
dynamic  expression,  remember  that  the  increase  in  tone 
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from  the  commencement  (Tempo  1°)  to  this  point,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  first  part  of  the  piece,  should  here  also 
be  followed,  but  in  proportion  to  the  pp,  much  more 
subtle  and  delicate.  At  the  con  anima,  while  increas- 
ing- the  speed  just  a  little,  slur  the  F  sharp,  E,  D,  and 
the  B,  A  forming  the  first  half  of  the  following  bar. 
The  semiquavers  at  the  end  of  this  bar  must  be  detached 
with  very  short  bows,  and  while  making  a  crescendo  on 
the  semiquaver  run  in  the  next  bar,  coining;  to  a  climax 
on  the  pause  B,  slur  the  last  A  in  the  same  bow.  The 
following  is  merely  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  The  last  six  bars 
must  be  played  very  softly ;  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  put  any  pressure  on  the  bow  when  playing  the  semi- 
quaver runs  in  the  fourth  bar  from  the  end,  and  let  the 
piece  die  away  in  a  faint  breath. 


27. — B.  Burrows's  "  On  Shadowy  Waters/' 

(Augener,  Ltd.).      Degree  of  Difficulty  :   Medium. 

THIS  charming  little  lyric  has  the  distinction  of 
being  not  only  modern  in  harmony  but  melodi- 
ous at  the  same  time.  The  piece,  which  is  in  the 
key  of  D  major  and  f  time,  bears  no  indication  of 
tempo,  which  is  left  to  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  per- 
former. The  rocking  of  gentle  waves  depicted  in  the 
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accompaniment  gives  us  the  cue  to  the  time,  which 
should  be  about  two  seconds  to  the  bar.  Imagine 
yourself  reclining  in  a  boat  which,  on  a  warm  summer 
day,  is  drifting  slowly  along  the  banks  of  a  water 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees.  The  delightful  feeling 
of  restfulness  and  peace  is  depicted  in  this  piece,  and 
the  performer  must  render  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
conveys  that  impression  to  his  hearers.  Starting  with 
a  soft,  singing  tone,  you  should  take  the  quaver  G  at 
the  end  of  the  first  bar  with  the  fourth  finger,  and 
remain  in  the  third  position.  The  sixth  bar,  marked 
ppy  must  sound  like  a  faint,  echo  of  the  fifth  bar.  To 
produce  this  the  bow  must  be  brought  over  the  edge 
of  the  fingerboard,  and  using  but  a  small  part  of  the 
bow  in  the  upper  part.  The  dotted  crotchet  "A"  in 
the  next  bar  is  taken  in  the  first  position  again,  and 
the  second  phrase  ends  in  the  following  bar,  but  not 
the  sentence,  for  there  is  no  final  cadence  in  the  accom- 
paniment which  would  allow  us  to  regard  the  sentence 
as  fin:shcd.  In  the  fifth  bar  after  this  we  have  the 
first  authentic  cadence  in  F  sharp  major,  and  the  first 
sentence  is  therefore  composed  of  three  phrases.  The 
third  phrase  is,  moreover,  prolonged  to  five  bars,  and 
the  fourth  bar  thereof  is  extended  by  a  sequential  repe- 
tition of  the  motive  in  the  previous  bar  (bar  3),  com- 
posed of  the  quavers,  Dm,  C"1  sharp,  G11  sharp,  the  re- 
petition being  a  third  lower  and  beginning  with  the 
last  quaver  Bu  in  that,  bar,  and  finishing  with  A",  E" 
in  the  fourth  bar.  The  interpolation  of  this  motive 
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with  the  Gn  natural  which  commences  the  final  motive 
extends  this  bar  to  -|.     The  fingering  is  mostly  obvi- 
ous.    In  the  fourth  bar  of  the  third  phrase,  after  glid- 
ing with  the  first  finger  on  to  the  second  quaver  D", 
take  the  Dm  with  the  fourth  finger,  Cm  sharp  with  the 
third,  G11  sharp  with  the  first  finger  in  the  second  posi- 
tion; after  taking  the  A"  in  the  f  bar  with  the  second 
finger  in  that  same  position,  glide  back  with  it  a  little, 
and  use  the  open  string  for  the  E11.     For  the  third 
quaver,  G11  natural,  use  the  fourth  finger  in  the  third 
position  on  the  A  string,  and  remain  in  that  position 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence.     In  the  next  sentence  we 
commence  with  the  open  G  string,  playing  the  rest  of 
the  bar  in  the  second  position,  and  likewise  in  the  fol- 
lowing bar.     In  the  third  bar  we  advance  into  the  third 
position,  taking  D1  and  O  with  the  second  and  first 
fingers,  B1  flat  with  the  third  on  D  string,  D"  flat  with 
the  first  on  A  string  in  the  lower  third  position.     On 
the  dotted  crotchet  E,  use  the  second  finger  in  the  full 
third  position,  and  now  we  come  to  a  point  where  an 
alternate  fingering  may  be  used.     If  your   violin  has 
a  fine  A  string,  change  the  third  finger  on  the  crotchet 
F  to  the  second  finger  on  the  quaver  F,  marked  piano, 
and  take  the  Cm  flat  at  the  end  of  the  next  bar  in  the 
lower  sixth  position  (fourth  finger),  and  remain  in  this 
for   the  next  two   bars,   stopping  the   dotted   crotchet 
G111  flat  in  the  second  bar  of  line  five  with  the  second 
finger  in  the  fifth  position.     In  the  third  bar  of  that 
line   it    is   best   to   obtain    a    different    tone-colour   by 
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taking  the  F  sharp  in  the  first  position  on  the  E  string, 
and  after  us:ng  the  fourth  on  the  Dm  sharp  and  the 
first  on  the  lower  D11  sharp,  take  the  E11  in  the  next 
bar  with  the  second  finger  ^ third  position),  use  the  open 
A  for  the  first  semiquaver,  and  shift  with  the  first  from 
B  to  C,  which  brings  the  third  finger  to  the  E  flat.  By 
using  this  fingering  the  crescendo  can  be  made  more 
effectively,  and  the  third  finger  can  stop  the  E11  flat 
with  more  power  than  the  fourth.  On  the  following 
semiquaver  B1  return  into  the  first  position  and  finger 
the  four  semiquavers:  i,  2,  I,  2.  Use  the  second  fin- 
ger again  on  the  E11  natural  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  line,  fourth  on  Cm  sharp,  first  on  C"  sharp; 
then  the  second  finger  on  D4  on  the  A — and  G1  on  the 
D  string,  and  the  second  semiquaver  A  with  the  third 
on  the  same  string.  Now  we  go  on  to  the  A  string, 
where  we  play  the  rest  of  the  bar  in  the  first  position, 
paying  attention  to  the  crescendo  and  decresccndo  in 
this  as  well  as  in  the  three  preceding  bars.  In  the 
third  bar  of  line  six  we  remain  still  in  the  first  posi- 
tion, taking  the  Bn  flat  with  the  fourth  finger,  and 
C1  sharp  with  the  third;  then  advance  into  the  third 
position,  with  the  second  finger  on  D1.  Remain  in  the 
position,  taking  the  B1  flat  with  the  fourth  finger  on 
the  D  string,  O  natural  with  the  first  on  the  A  string. 
In  the  next  bar  start  with  the  first  finger  on  G"  on  the 
E  string,  and  finger  the  six  semiquavers  :  I,  2,  j,  I,  _\  5. 
On  the  quaver  Fm  natural,  advance  with  the  second 
finger  into  the  seventh  position,  using  the  third  for  the 
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G111  and  G111  sharp,  and  the  fourth  on  A111,  marked  ppp. 
Using  the  upper  part  of  the  bow  over  the  edge  of  the 
fingerboard,  and  balancing  it  well  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  so  that  it  grips  the  string  well,  without 
the  least  pressure,  produce  a  tone  as  soft  as  a  breath, 
yet  sustained  and  carrying.  Pressing  the  string  firmly 
down  with  the  fourth  finger,  glide  back  with  it  until 
the  second  caii  stop  the  B11  and  the  first  the  A11  in  the 
third  position;  then  take  G"  natural  with  the  fourth 
and  glide  back,  playing  the  lower  notes  as  before.  The 
Fm  sharp  in  the  next  bar  you  take  again  with  the 
fourth  finger;  remain  in  the  position,  stopping  the 
crotchet  E111  still  with  the  third  finger,  and  glide  back 
with  it  until  the  first  can  stop  the  quaver  G11  in  the 
second  position.  The  next  two  bars  play  in  that  posi- 
tion on  the  A  string,  starting  with  the  fourth  finger  on 
F!1  sharp.  The  first  four  bars  in  the  line  before  last 
must  of  course  be  played  in  the  first  position.  The  C1 
natural  at  the  end  of  bar  four  we  still  take  in  that  posi- 
tion, gliding  with  the  third  finger  from  that  note  to 
D1,  remaining  in  the  second  position  until  we  come  to 
the  G1  natural  in  bar  six  of  the  last  line,  which  must 
be  stopped  firmly  with  the  third  finger  on  the  G  string. 
Now  take  the  C1  marked  /.  with  the  first  finger,  and 
glide  with  it  up  to  D1,  so  that  the  fourth  finger  can 
take  the  D11  on  the  D  string.  Glide  back  with  the  third 
finger  from  C",  stopping  G1  sharp  with  the  first,  then 
take  B1  with  the  third  finger,  and  after  playing  A*  with 
the  second,  glide  back  into  the  first  position,  in  which 
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you  remain  until  you  come  to  the  bar  before  last,  in 
which  the  F1  sharp  is  stopped  in  the  fourth  position 
(third  finger)  on  the  G  string.  The  tone  must  get 
softer  and  softer  in  the  last  three  bars,  dying  gradu- 
ally away.  This  requires  a  perfect  command  over  the 
bow,  which  must  be  suspended  over  the  string  from 
the  left  hand,  hardly  touching  it,  and  travelling  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line. 

Notice  that  the  end  of  the  middle  part  and  the  first 
bar  of  "the  repeat  of  tlie  first  subject  overlap  in  the  bar 
marked  ppp.,  as  the  following  bar  is  the  second  bar 
of  the  first  subject,  the  first  two  phrases  of  which  are 
then  repeated  unaltered,  while  the  third  phrase  is  re- 
peated in  the  lower  octave  with  the  addition  of  two 
cadential  bars. 


28. — S.  Coleridge-Taylor's  "  Lament." 
0P.  9. 

Bowing  and  Fingering  Marks  by  William  Henley  (Augener, 
Ltd.).     Degree:   Medium  Difficult. 

/COLERIDGE-TAYLOR,  whose  untimely  death 
^-^  was  a  grievous  loss  to  the  English  nation,  has 
set  himself  a  lasting  memorial  in  his  beautiful  music 
to  "  Hiawatha."  Born  of  a  negro  father  and  an 
English  mother,  he  inherited  from  the  former  the  pas- 
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sionate,  impulsive  nature  born  of  hotter  climes,  strong 
imaginative  faculties,  and  -that  wonderful  sense  for 
rhythm,  which,  as  well  known,  the  negroes  possess  in 
a  marked  degree,  from  the  latter  the  gentler  pensive 
and  reflective  qualities,  and  refinement  of  the  English 
race.  All  these  are  evident  in  his  work,  in  which  the 
African  element  is  strongly  evidenced.  This  is  also 
noticeable  in  the  work  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
this  instance. 

The  "Lament"  is  an  expression  of  deep  grief  and- 
passionate  longing,  sometimes  rising  almost  to  a  sob- 
bing in  bitter  anguish,  as,  for  instance,  the  repeated 
middle  section,  while  in  the  preceding  and  following 
sentence  one  feels  moments  of  resignation.  There  is 
no  sentimentality  in  this  piece,  of  the  kind  we  so  often 
find  in  the  numerous  compositions  bearing  the 
same  or  a  similar  title,  which  are  generally  filled  with 
pretty  counterfeit  sentiment,  far  removed  from  truth 
and  nature,  to  whom  Coleridge-Taylor  boldly  clings. 
All  sentimental  "effects,"  in  which  so  many  unfortun- 
ately glory,  are  quite  out  of  place  therefore  in  this 
piece,  which  is  in  itself  grandly  pathetic,  and  requires 
for  its  adequate  rendering  genuine  depth  of  feeling, 
and  true  natural  warmth  of  expression. 

The  technical  difficulties  concerning  the  notes,  are  re- 
stricted to  a  few  quite  straightforward  passages  in 
higher  positions,  but  the  true  phrasing  and  fine  shad- 
ings  of  tone-colour  will  require  very  careful  and 
patient  study.  Unfamiliar  and  somewhat  complicated 
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rhythms  make  a  proper  understanding  of  the  piece 
rather  difficult.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
pianoforte  part,  which  is  far  more  than  an  ordinary 
accompaniment,  and  before  the  rhythmical  design  has 
become  perfectly  clear  to  both  executants,  and  the  parts 
practised  together  until  they  flow  along  with  ease,  the 
true  beauties  of  the  piece  will  not  reveal  themselves. 

The  time  for  the  larghetto  is  about  six  seconds  to  the 
bar.  Take  note  that  the  first  bar  is  incomplete,  begin- 
ning on  the  second  beat  with  the  commencement  of  the 
first  motive.  Although  this  is  marked  p.,  the  tone 
must  be  round  and  telling.  The  "Lament"  sings  its 
song  of  woe  and  sorrowful  memories,  not  in  artificial 
measured  bars,  but  in  rhapsodical  strains  of  varying 
length,  as  the  emotions  affect  the  heart  and  brain  at 
unmeasured  intervals.  The  accents  therefore  do  not 
always  coincide  with  the  accented  beats  of  the  bars, 
and  phrases  sometimes  run  right  across  the  bar  lines. 
It  is  in  the  correct  rendering  of  all  this  that  the  artis- 
tic nature  of  the  executant  will  reveal  itself.  In  the 
second  bar  of  line  three,*  for  instance,  the  quaver,  G 
sharp,  of  the  second  beat,  preceding  the  dotted  crotchet, 
C  sharp,  and  again,  the  G  sharp  preceding  the  dotted 
crotchet,  B,  must  be  slightly  accented.  In  gliding  with 
the  first  finger  from  the  G  sharp  to  C  sharp,  as  indi- 


*  Numbers  of  lines  and  bars  in  the  following  description 
refer  to  the  pianoforte  score,  which  it  is  necessary  for  tlie 
violinist  to  study  in  this  case, 
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cated  in  the  printed  copy,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
a  whining  effect.  It  might  perhaps  be  better  to  use  the 
second  finger  for  the  C  sharp  to  shorten  the  glide  and 
not  take  the  upper  note  with  the  same  finger,  which 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  last 
bar  of  line  five,  all  notes  following  the  open  A  (last 
note  of  the  triplet)  must  of  course  be  played  on  the  A 
string,  going  into  the  fourth  position  on  the  upper  G 
sharp  as  indicated  by  the  fingering. 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Lament "  is  composed  of  two 
sentences,  the  first  of  nine,  the  second  of  twelve,  bars. 
The  latter  introduces  a  new  subject  which  is  evolved 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  using  the  same  sequence  of  notes  of  the  two 
first  motives  in  a  different  rhythm.  The  harmonic 
scheme  is  also  Very  unusual,  as  the  first  sentence  fin- 
ishes with  an  inverted  cadence  on  the  mediant  major, 
and  the  second,  which  commences  again  in  the  key  of 
the  tonic,  ends  on  a  full  cadence  in  B  major  (super- 
tonic). 

The  middle  section,  which  is  repeated,  begins  in  the 
key  of  the  supertonic  (B)  minor,  and  has  two  sentences, 
the  first  finishing  with  a  full  cadence  in  D  major  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  sixth  bar,  overlapping  with  the  be- 
gnining  of  the  second  sentence,  which  has  nine  bars 
ending  on  a  full  cadence  in  B  major.  The  construc- 
tion and  phrasing  of  this  section  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated. The  violin  enters  in  the  last  bar  of  the  fore- 
phrase,  which  has  a  full  close  in  E  minor.  In  the  fol- 
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lowing  first  bar  of  the  after-phrase,  the  pianist  should 
observe  that  the  violin  part  is  not  printed  exactly  over 
the  notes  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  crotchet,  D,  marked 
/.,  should  be  over  the  quaver  chord,  not  the  semiquavers 
which  belong  to  the  third  beat.  The  A,  marked  /., 
at  beginning  of  last  bar  of  the  page,  marks  the  end  of 
the  preceding  motive,  and  should  therefore  be  well  de- 
tached from  the  repeat  of  the  first  subject  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  fore-phrase  of  the  second  sentence  begins  with 
a  fore-phrase  of  five  bars.  Its  cadence  in  E  minor, 
which  ends  on  the  first  beat  of  the  fifth  bar,  overlaps 
with  the  beginning  of  the  after-phrase,  which  has  also 
five  bars;  through  this  overlapping  of  two  bars,  the 
whole  sentence  has  of  course  only  nine  bars.  Notice 
that  in  phrasing,  the  second  half  (quaver  figure)  of  the 
third  bar  of  the  sentence  must  be  well  connected  with 
the  fourth  bar,  which  begins  with  the  semiquaver  motive 
of  the  previous  bars  in  augmentation,  and  then  repeats 
it  again  in  semiquavers.  The  after-phrase  begins  with 
the  subject  of  the  second  sentence  of  Part  I  transposed 
into  E  minor,  and  slightly  modified  with  regard  to  the 
intervals,  and  in  the  following  bars  it  brings  again  the 
first  subject  of  the  middle  section,  first  in  the  piano- 
forte, then  in  the  violin  part.  This  section  is  followed 
by  a  repetition  of  the  second  subject  (second  sentence) 
of  Part  I,  which  appears  here  on  a  dominant  harmony 
in  the  key  of  G,  and  is  marked  piu  moto,  indicating 
not  only  a  slight  increase  in  time  but  also  a  more  agi- 
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tated  manner,  more  passionate,  but  without  going  to 
extremes.  In  the  second  bar  of  the  piu  moto  we  find 
the  first  finger  marked  over  the  three  consecutive  semi- 
quavers, B,  D,  F  sharp.  This  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, as  the  notes  are  not  marked  by  dots  or  lines 
under  the  slur,  as  detached  slurred  notes,  we  should 
prefer  to  use  the  third  finger  on  D,  and  then  go  into 
the  fifth  position  with  the  first  on  F  sharp.  Now  look 
at  the  phrasing,  which  clearly  shows  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  motive  which  commences  with  the  semi- 
quaver A1,  rises  to  A11,  has  its  accent  on  the  quaver  A" 
and  finishes  on  B.  If  you  compare  this  with  the  re- 
lative motive  in  bar  five,  commencing  with  the  semi- 
quaver, Gn  natural,  and  rising  to  the  octave  above,  you 
will  see  that  the  phrasing  in  the  printed  copy  is  evi- 
dently wrong.  The  ff  should  be  under  the  quaver,  Gm 
natural,  not  under  the  crotchet,  Au,  which  is  the  final 
note  of  the  motive.  In  looking  at  the  pianoforte  score, 
you  will  find  this  confirmed,  moreover,  as  the  if  there 
occurs  on  the  fourth  beat — semiquavers  right  hand  and 
minim  chord  in  left — which  coincides  with  the  quaver, 
Gm,  in  the  violin  part.  From  the  end  of  this  motive 
the  music  calms  down,  soaring  by  degrees  to  the  har- 
monic Enn,  as  in  an  ecstatic  vision.  At  the  a  tempo 
the  pianoforte  brings  a  repetition  of  the  subject  of  the 
middle  section  in  the  key  of  F  minor,  which  is  taken 
up  in  the  following  bar  by  the  violin,  whose  thoughts 
arc  turning,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the  second 
subject  of  Part  I,  which  appears  again  in  bar  five,  given 
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out  by  the  pianoforte  in  the  key  of  D  flat  major,  and 
two  bars  later,  by  a  very  effective  sudden  transposition 
in  the  original  key  of  A  major.  The  violin  enters  in 
the  following  bar  with  an  exact  repetition  of  the  fore- 
phrase  (four  bars)  of  that  subject,  an  octave  higher 
than  in  the  original  form  in  Part  I.  The  expression  of 
grief  now  is  chastened  and  calmed,  the  stern  synco- 
pated chords  of  the  accompaniment  on  its  first  appear- 
ance have  given  place  to  placid  and  graceful  arpeggio 
figures.  The  last  bar  of  this  phrase  is  now  repeated 
in  the  key  of  D,  and  leads  to  a  coda  evolved  from  the 
same  subject  on  a  tonic  pedal. 

As  the  piece  is  fully  fingered  by  that  excellent  vio- 
linist, Mr.  William  Henley,  there  is  no  need  to  add  any- 
thing on  the  subject. 


29.— G.  Saint-George's  "  Chant  sans  Paroles/' 

(Augener,  Ltd.).     Degree  of  Difficulty :   Medium. 

OUR  modern  composers  have  done  wonderful 
things  in  widening  and  extending  the  means  of 
musical  expression.  Not  a  few  testify  to  their  great 
ingenuity,  some  show  depth  of  thought,  and  in 
some  cases  they  express  ideas  of  real  importance.  Yet 
for  all  that  they  are  the  works  of  the  mind—the  reason- 
ing power.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
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spontaneous  outflowings  from  the  crystalline  fountains 
of  nature,  in  the  form  of  unsophisticated,  easy  flowing 
but  refined  melody,  which  result  in  moods  or  states  of 
our  being,  and  for  that  reason  find  ready  response  in 
the  heart  rather  than  in  the  brain  of  the  listener.  Com- 
posers who  give  us  that  have  become  very  rare,  as  they 
are  cried  down  by  their  "brethren  in  art''  of  the  ad- 
vanced school.  Yet  the  people,  who  are  less  concerned 
with  the  theoretical  problems  of  art  than  with  the  ap- 
peal it  makes  to  their  inner  self,  will  always  welcome 
the  former,  except  that  part  of  the  public  which  has 
an  insatiate  craving  for  sensationalism.  To  that  small 
number  of  composers  who  have  given  us  pure  and  pleas- 
ing melody  belongs  Mr.  George  Saint-George,  whose 
delightful  little  suite,  "  L'Ancien  Regime,"  is  a  favour- 
ite with  all  amateur  orchestras. 

The  "  Chant  sans  Paroles,"  in  the  key  of  D  minor,  is 
the  joyous  expression  of  happiness  and  contentment,  a 
true  reflection  of  the  inmost  self  of  the  now  venerable 
master. 

The  "  andante  con  moto"  should  therefore  be  played 
in  a  joyous,  gently-flowing  manner  at  the  rate  of  three 
bars  in  five  seconds,  and  with  a  nice  singing  tone.  The 
piano  at  the  beginning  should  not  be  thin  and  timid, 
but  soft  and  round,  using  a  full  half -bow  from  the 
middle  to  the  point.  The  first  bar  is  to  be  played  with 
the  usual  fingering  in  the  first  position.  From  the  F 
sharp  the  second  finger  slides  to  the  A  in  the  next  bar. 
Remaining  in  the  third  position,  take  the  two  semi- 
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quavers,  F  sharp,  E,  with  the  fourth  and  third  fingers 
respectively  in  the  third  position  on  the  G  string ;  then 
taking  the  semiquaver,  D,  at  trie  beginning  of  the  third 
bar,  with  the  second  finger  in  the  same  position,  the 
quaver,  B,  on  the  D  string  with  the  third  finger,  and 
the  F  sharp  again  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  G 
string.  In  the  fourth  bar  the  third  finger  glides  back 
a  little,  with  a  decrescendo,  to  allow  the  crotchet,  E,  to 
be  taken  by  the  first  finger  in  the  first  position.  The 
fifth  bar  is  amply  fingered,  but  note  that  although  the 
G  has  to  be  played  'piano  again,  sufficient  length  must 
be  recovered  in  an  up-bow  for  the  slur  over  the  next 
four  quavers,  which  are,  moreover,  marked  with  a  cres- 
cendo y  and  finish  with  the  second  finger  on  A  in  the 
third  position.  Stretching  back  a  little,  the  first  finger 
takes  the  B  in  the  second  position  on  the  G  string,  and 
the  second  finger  glides  up  from  the  C,  again  with  a 
crescendo,  until  the  fourth  finger  can  take  the  A  on 
the  same  string  in  the  fifth  position,  in  which  the  third 
and  second  fingers  take  the  G  and  F  sharp  respec- 
tively with  a  decresccndo. 

To  effect  this  change  from  second  to  fifth  position 
on  the  G  string  with  ease  and  freedom,  a  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  left  hand  and  arm,  with  the  elbow  turned 
inward,  toward  the  right,  and  the  neck  resting  on  the 
first  joint  of  the  thumb,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  next  bar  we  return  to  the  first  position  on  the 
D  string,  as  indicated  by  the  figure  "  III "  over  the  F 
sharp.  The  crescendo  marked  for  the  second  half  of 
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that  bar  should  be  continued  to  the  crotchet,  B,  in  the 
next  bar,  which  is  taken  by  the  third  finger  in  the  third 
position  after  gliding  ilpwards  with  the  second  finger 
from  the  F  sharp. 

The  quaver,  G,  in  the  first  bar  of  the  third  line  must 
be  started  piano  again,  and  the  following  two  bars 
treated  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  remaining  how- 
ever, in  the  first  position,  in  which  also  the  G,  marked 
;;//  in  the  following  bar  has  to  be  taken.  For  the  E 
slurred  to  G  use  the  open  string,  while  the  fourth  fin- 
ger should  take  the  E  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  At  the 
beginning  of  line  four  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  two 
preceding  bars,  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  which  enters  with 
a  sudden  pp  and  ritardando,  like  an  echo,  which  must 
be  played  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bow,  almost  over  the 
edge  of  the  fingerboard,  and  using  only  about  one- 
third,  or  even  less,  of  its  length.  At  the  a  tempo  the 
same  two-bar  section  appears  once  more  in  C  major,  when 
it  must  be  played  with  the  same  fingering  as  on  its  first 
appearance.  It  follows  twice  more  in  sequential  repeti- 
tion, first  in  A  minor  (submediant  of  C),  remaining  en- 
tirely on  the  D  string  from  the  second  part  of  the  bar; 
then  in  F  major  (subdominant  of  C),  when  it  suddenly 
modulates  into  the  key  of  A  major  in  the  second  bar 
of  that  section.  It  is  followed  by  an  after-phrase  of 
four  bars  in  that  key,  which  must  be  played  with  spirit 
and  expression.  To  explain  exactly  hoiv  would  re- 
quire many  words,  which  in  the  end  would  fail  to  se- 
cure the  desired  result  in  those  who  have  not  already 
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formed  a  conception  of  its  meaning;  we  must  therefore 
leave  its  rendering-  to  the  intuition  of  the  player,  who 
should  take  note,  however,  that  the  whole  after-phrase 
should  be  played  on  the  A  string,  beginning  with  the 
A  as  middle  harmonic,  and  returning  with  the  fourth 
finger  to  G  sharp,  after  playing  the  C  sharp  with  the 
second  finger  in  the  first  position.  At  the  end  of  the 
phrase  we  have  a  full  cadence  on  "  A,  which  is  immedi- 
ately changed  from  a  tonic  in  that  key  to  the  dominant 
of  D  by  the  chord  of  the  minor  seventh.  This  brings 
us  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  subject  in  an  altered  form, 
which  at  the  end  of  an  eight-bar  sentence  finishes  with 
a  complete  cadence  on  the  tonic.  Notice  here  that  the 
whole  of  this  cadence  must  be  played  on  the  G  string. 
At  this  point  we  come  to  the  middle  part,  commencing 
in  the  key  of  C  minor,  which  requires  a  word  of  explan- 
ation. The  first  sentence  of  this  part  begins  with  the 
E  flat  of  the  second  bar  of  the  last  line  but  one  on 
page  2.  The  fore-phrase,  ends  with  an  inverted  cadence 
in  the  key  of  E  flat  on  the  first  beat  of  bar  four,  where 
it  overlaps  with  the  commencement  of  the  after-phrase. 
Unless  this  is  recognised  the  fore-phrase  appears  to 
have  only  three  bars.  The  sentence  finishes  apparently 
in  bar  seven  on  an  inverted  cadence  on  the  tonic  (C), 
without,  however,  giving  a  feeling  of  finality,  and  it  is 
followed  by  an  additional  phrase  of  four  bars  +  four 
cadential  bars,  with  a  full  cadence  in  G  minor.  The 
motive  of  the  cadence  is  now  carried  on  in  sequential 
repetition  for  eight  bars  (see  E.  van  der  Straeten's 
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"Musical  Form,"  Chapter  II,  Irregular  Sentences}, 
which  can  evidently  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  previous  sentence,  finishing  with  an  inverted 
cadence  in  the  key  of  D.  This  is  followed  by  a  frebh 
sentence  in  D  major,  the  thematic  material  of  which  is 
evolved  from  die  first  subject,  and  which  finishes  with 
a  full  cadence  on  the  tonic.  The  repetition  of  the  first 
subject — amounting  only  to  a  short  allusion  of  two  bars 
— overlaps  with  the  final  chord  of  that  cadence.  Be- 
fore dealing  with  the  last  part,  a  few  points  with  regard 
to  phrasing  and  fingering  require  to  be  mentioned.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  part  we  find  a  sostennto 
marked  under  the  E  flat,  which  means  of  course 
that  the  notes  must  be  well  sustained,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  breadth.  In  the  second  bar  take  the  second 
semiquaver,  G,  with  the  first  finger,  and  go  up  on  the  D 
string,  taking  the  minim,  B  flat,  with  the  third  finger 
so  that  you  are  in  position  for  the  next  bar.  A  cres- 
cendo should  be  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  B  flat 
to  the  E  flat  and  G  in  the  next  bar,  giving  a  little  em- 
phasis to  the  latter  notes  which  form  the  climax,  from 
which  the  power  of  tone  decreases  slightly  to  the  E  flat 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  bar.  The  following 
groups  of  two  semiquavers  and  three  quavers  must 
again  increase  in  tone,  each  succeeding  slur  being  a 
little  stronger  in  tone  and  also  a  little  more  agitated, 
until  the  G111  is  reached  in  the  sixth  position.  This 
must  IDC  played  with  a  full,  strong  tone  and  great 
breadth,  forming  the  climax  of  this  passage,  whence  it 
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recedes  more  calmly  and  diminuendo  throughout  the 
two  bars  of  even  quavers.  After  these  all  marks  of  ex- 
pression are  given  in  the  text  as  well  as  the  fingerings, 
except  where  they  are  obvious.  The  G111  in  the  fifth 
bar  of  page  3  falls,  of  course,  to  the  fourth  finger  Ifi 
the  sixth  position,  and  the  following  E111  is  taken  by 
the  second  finger,  which  glides  back  until  the  first  can 
stop  the  A11.  Now  we  have  reached  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  middle  part,  marked  "  dolce,"  and  which 
must  be  played  with  a  nice  singing  tone,  starting  with 
the  fourth  finger  on  D,  and  after  taking  the  C  sharp  in 
the  following  bar  with  the  third  finger,  glide  back  with 
it  into  the  second  position,  where  you  take  the  G11  with 
the  first  finger,  and  play  the  next  bar  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  A11  in  the  fourth  bar  must  be  taken  as  middle 
harmonic  on  the  A  string.  Stopping  the  D  in  the  fol- 
lowing bar  with  the  first  finger,  remain  in  the  third 
position,  taking  the  A  in  the  sixth  bar  with  the  second 
finger  on  the  D  string,  and  gliding  back  with  it  to  A 
flat,  remain  still  in  that  position  until  you  come  to  the 
A  in  the  second  bar,  for  which  use  the  open  string,  and 
after  playing  the  two  following  quavers  in  the  first 
position,  take  the  minim,  A,  marked  rallentando,  with 
the  third  finger  on  the  D  string.  Play  the  B  flat,  F,  G, 
in  the  next  bar  in  that  (second)  position,  and  after 
using  the  open  string  for  the  D,  go  into  the  first  posi- 
tion. We  are  now  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
part,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with  and  requires 
no  further  comment. 
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30.-Henry  PurceH's"Air  and   Hornpipe." 

From  "  Three  Pieces,'    arranged  by  W.  H.  Reed  (Augener, 
Ltd.).     Degree  of  Difficulty  :    Medium. 

THE  works  of  one  of  England's  greatest  composers, 
of  whom  death  robbed  his  country  when  he  was 
but  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  are  unfortunately 
still  sadly  neglected  by  his  countrymen.  Even  the  beau- 
tiful music  to  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  which,  after  the  re- 
markable recovery  of  the  score  by  the  late  John  S.  Shed- 
lock,  by  whose  untiring  zeal  and  enthusiasm  it  was  per- 
formed at  the  old  St.  George's  Hall,  in  Regent  Street, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  has  not  been  heard  again,  at 
least,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  in  its  entirety  since  that 
solitary  performance. 

The  more  credit  is  due,  then,  to  both  the  arranger  of 
the  above  "Three  Pieces'"  and  their  publishers,  for  en- 
deavouring to  keep  that  great  Englishman's  memory 
green  by  presenting  his  works  in  a  beautiful  edition, 
which  is  within  the  means  of  everybody,  to  all  music- 
lovers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
looked again  by  his  own  countrymen. 

As  space  does  not  permit  to  deal  with  all  three  pieces, 
the  "  Air  "  and  "  Hornpipe  "  have  been  chosen  as  offer- 
ing points  of  interest  to  the  performer,  as  well  as  for 
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their  charm  of  melody,  although  the  Prelude  which 
precedes  them  can  hardly  be  considered  inferior  to 
either. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  the  "Air" 
and  the  "Hornpipe,"  when  treating  with  Babell's  son- 
ata, to  make  further  comment  superfluous. 

The  time  indication  for  the  "Air"  is  "  andantino,'' 
which  in  this  case  means  about  two  and  a  half  seconds 
to  the  bar.  The  "  Air,"  as  indicated,  has  to  be  played 
entirely  on  the  G  string.  Technically,  it  offers  no  diffi- 
culties whatsoever,  but  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  test 
piece  for  "cantabile"  playing,  and  for  richness  and 
power  of  tone  production,  as  the  /  sonore  at  the  begin- 
ning already  indicates.  Start  with  an  up-bow  on  D, 
taking  it  with  the  third  finger,  and  using  full  bows.  In 
the  third  bar  glide  back  a  little  with  the  second  finger 
to  connect  the  C  smoothly  with  the  A,  and  then  take  the 
D  with  the  fourth  finger  to  remain  in  the  position  for 
the  following  bar.  In  bar  four,  take  the  E  flat  with 
the  third  finger,  and  remain  in  the  third  position 
throughout  bar  five.  In  bar  six,  glide  back  a  little  with 
the  second  finger  to  connect  the  D  with  the  B  flat  (an- 
alogous to  bar  two),  and  after  playing  the  latter  note 
with  the  first  finger,  return  with  the  second  finger  to  D, 
and  remain  in  the  position  to  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, which  finishes  with  an  inverted  cadence  from 
supertonic  seventh  to  dominant  chord.  At  "A"  the 
first  sentence  is  repeated,  this  time  piano  and  with  a 
different  accompaniment.  Notice  also  the  Crescendo 
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from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  bar,  and  the  "  ten. "  over 
the  G  in  the  latter,  which  must  not  only  be  held  out  to 
its  full  length  but  also  receive  a  slight  emphasis,  being 
very  expressive  as  well  as  characteristic  in  this  place. 
Finishing  with  the  same  dominant  cadence  as  the  first 

o 

time,  the  repetition  of  this  sentence  now  brings  us  to 
the  second  part  of  the  "  Air,"  which  consists  of  two  re- 
peated sentences,  the  first  beginning  in  the  key  of  the 
subdominant,  and  modulating  into  the  key  of  B  flat 
major,  in  which  it  finishes  on  a  full  cadence.  The 
second  commences  in  B  flat  and  modulates  back  into 
the  key  of  G  minor,  in  which  it  finishes  on  an  inverted 
plagal  cadence.  Both  sentences  are  then  repeated  with 
slight  alterations  in  the  accompaniment.  Start  with  the 
fourth  finger  on  the  first  quaver,  D,  after  the  double 
bar,  and  at  letter  "  B  "  change  from  the  second  finger 
on  B  natural  to  first  on  C.  In  the  following  bar  take 
F  with  the  second  finger,  and  the  following  crotchet,  G, 
with  the  first  finger,  so  that  the  third  falls  to  the  B  flat, 
the  first  three  fingers  having  more  power  to  stop  the 
notes  firmly  than  the  fourth,  and  very  firm  stopping 
and  long  bows  are  required  in  this  bar  to  produce  a 
powerful  crescendo.  The  crotchet,  D,  marked  ;«/'.,  in 
the  following  bar,  commencing  the  after-phrase,  should 
be  taken  by  the  second  finger  in  the  third  position; 
then  take  the  crotchet,  G,  in  bar  five  of  the  sentence 
with  the  third  finger,  and  remain  in  the  fifth  position 
till  you  come  to  the  third  beat  of  the  following  bar  (bar 
six),  where  you  return  to  the  third  position  with  the 
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third  finger  on  E  flat.  The  first  two  beats  of  bar  seven 
are  still  in  the  third  position,  on  the  C  of  the  third  beat, 
however,  you  return  into  the  first  position,  in  which  the 
sentence  finishes  on  the  minim,  B  flat,  with  a  diminu- 
endo. On  the  D  marked  p.  we  start  the  second  sen- 
tence with  the  second  finger,  and  remain  in  the  third 
position  throughout  the  bar  at  letter  "  C,"  as  well  as  the 
two  first  beats  of  the  following  bar,  noticing  that  al- 
though the  two  crotchets,  C,  in  the  first  bar  of  the  sen- 
tence are  to  be  played  in  one  down-bow,  they  must  be 
clearly  divided  by  arresting  the  bow  about  the  middle 
for  the  space  of  about  a  semiquaver,  observing  well  the 
gradual  crescendo  which  continues  throughout  the  first 
three  bars.  Notice  well  the  sequence  which  commences 
with  a  group  of  two  semiquavers  and  quavers,  followed 
by  two  crotchets,  which  must  be  stronger  at  each  repeat, 
with  an  emphasis  on  each  first  crotchet.  The  first  group 
commencing  with  the  semiquaver,  C,  remains  in  the 
third  position,  the  second  group  beginning  with  semi- 
quaver, D,  has  to  be  played  in  the  fourth  position,  as 
well  as  the  third  group,  in  which,  moreover,  the  two 
crotchets  are  changed  into  a  dotted  crotchet  with  a  sfz 
accent,  which  must,  however,  be  shortened  by  nearly  a 
quaver  to  detach  it  well  from  the  quaver,  E  natural, 
which  comes  in  the  same  down-bow.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  crescendo  throughout  this  bar,  which  reaches  its 
climax  with  the  strongly  accented  forte  G  in  the  next 
bar.  This  must  on  no  account  be  played  as  harmonic, 
which  would  not  be  powerful  enough,  and  as  it  must  be 
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stopped  very  firmly,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  third  fin- 
ger for  the  purpose,  taking  the  next  quaver,  D,  with  the 
first  again;  then  play  the  following  bar  six  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  second  position,  and  the  rest  finishing  on 
the  minim,  G,  in  the  first  position.  Notice  also  the 
diminuendo  in  bars  seven  and  eight  of  this  sentence. 
With  the  quavers,  D,  C,  marked  p.,  begins  the  repeat  of 
both  sentences,  which  are  unaltered  except  for  the  #, 
with  a  gradual  broadening  out  and  slackening  of  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  bar  from  the  end. 
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31. -"At  Court,"   Minuet, 

From  "  Retrospects,"  by  Alfred  Moffat.     (Augener,  Ltd.). 
Degree  of  Difficulty  :  Fairly  Easy. 

THIS  graceful  little  piece  will  make  a  grateful  solo 
for  amateurs  of  moderate  ability.  It  is  in  the  key 
of  G  major,  and  in  simple  orthodox  minuet  form,  con- 
sisting of  a  first  part  of  one  repeated  sentence  followed 
by  a  second  part  of  two  sentences  which  are  likewise 
repeated.  Then  follows  a  section  in  the  key  of  G  minor, 
taking  the  place  of  the  "trio,"  which,  constructed  on 
parallel  lines,  is  never  absent  from  tjie  older  minuet. 
We  have  discussed  this  ancient  dance  form  in  the 
case  of  Dussek's  "  Minuet "  in  the  first  series,  and  it  will 
therefore  not  be  necessary  to  explain  its  nature  in  the 
present  instance.  Suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader  that 
dignified  grace  is  its  chief  characteristic,  suggested 
already  by  the  tempo  indication,  "con  grazia."  Three 
bars  in  five  seconds  will  be  found  a  suitable  average 
time.  Notice  that  the  whole  of  the  third  bar  is  to  be 
played  in  the  third  position  as  well  as  the  crotchet  D11 
in  the  fourth  bar.  On  the  C  we  return  to  the  first  posi- 
tion. Do  not  attempt  to  use  too  many  notes  for  the 
shake  on  the  C,  seven  notes,  "  C,  D,  C,  D,  C,  B,  C,"  are 
sufficient,  more  will  lead  to  a  scramble.  Notice  the 
crescendo  and  decrescendo  in  the  after-phrase  (bars  5-8). 
The  shake  on  the  dotted  crotchet  E1  make  with  F1  sharp 

as  follows : 

10 
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the  quaver  D1  becoming  a  semiquaver.  After  the 
double  bar,  stop  the  dotted  minim  F11  sharp  with  the 
first  finger  on  the  E  string,  and  pluck  the  open  A  and 
D  strings  with  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  In  the 
following  bar  stop  G11  with  the  second — B1  with  the 
first  finger  while  the  third  finger  plucks  the  second  and 
third  strings  as  before.  In  doing  this,  it  must  move 
very  freely  from  the  second  and  third  joints,  while  the 
first  is  bent  to  pluck  the  strings,  and  the  left  arm  and 
hand  must  in  no  way  be  affected  by  this  movement, 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  hold  the  violin  quite 
steady,  and  to  let  the  bow  travel  quite  evenly  to  pro- 
duce the  upper  note  with  a  sustained  and  singing  tone. 
After  this  eight-bar  sentence  a  repetition  of  the  first 
sentence  brings  the  Minuet  to  a  close.  The  first  two 
bars  of  the  trio  section,  in  G  minor,  must  be  played  en- 
tirely in  the  third  position,  while  the  rest  is  in  the  first 
position  and  requires  no  further  comment.  The  Minuet 
is  then  repeated  with  an  additional  coda  of  four  bars. 

32. — Felix  Borowski's  "  Mazur." 

(Laudy  and  Co.)     Degree  of  Difficulty:   Medium  difficult. 

FELIX  BOROWSKI  is  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient Polish  noble   family,  born  at   Burton,   in 
Westmorland,  and  at  present  professor  of  composition 
at  one  of  the  principal  conservatoires  at  Chicage.     He 
is  an  excellent  violinist  as  well   as  an  accomplished 
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pianist,  and  many  of  his  numerous  compositions  rank 
high  among  the  works  of  our  young  composers. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  expressed  him- 
self so  happily  in  a  form  which  was  endeared  to  him 
by  the  traditions  of  his  own  ancestry,  for  the  Mazur, 
Mazurek  or  Mazurka,  by  which  latter  name  we  know  it 
best,  is  a  national  Polish  dance  of  great  antiquity. 
The  character  of  this  dance  in  triple  time  is  one  of 
stately  dignity,  and  consequently  of  but  moderate 
speed,  but  Borowski's  metronome  marks  show  that  he 
wants  his  Mazur  to  be  played  at  a  brisk  pace.  The 
piece  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  well-known  vio- 
linist, Johannes  Wolff,  who  played  it  at  his  concerts 
with  great  success.  It  begins  with  a  short  introduc- 
tion, "  allegro  con  molto  spirito."  As  the  piece  can  be 
performed  with  success  only  by  advanced  players, 
there  is  no  need  to  devote  much  space  to  the  question 
of  fingering,  except  in  such  cases  W7here  alternative 
fingerings  suggest  themselves.  In  such  cases  we  have, 
in  consultation  with  an  excellent  performer,  chosen 
that  which  appeared  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
rendering  of  the  respective  passages. 

In  playing  the  opening  pizzicato  chords  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  nail  of  the  right  forefinger  should 
not  touch  the  strings  in  plucking  them.  The  scale 
passages  in  bar  eight  must  be  very  rapid,  yet  every 
note  must  be  well  in  tune  and  clearly  audible;  therein 
only  lies  brilliancy,  which  is  entirely  destroyed  by 
scampering  over  the  notes,  thus  producing  a  blurred 
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and  smudged  outline.  The  Tempo  di  Mazurka  is,  as 
the  metronome  marks  indicate,  a  little  slower  than  the 
introduction,  and  those  who  have  no  metronome  at 
hand,  might  take  three  bars  in  five  seconds  as  a  suit- 
able time.  The  first  four  bars  must  be  bright  in  col- 
our with  a  certain  "  grandezza,"  well  marked  rhythm 
and  a  full  tone.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  notes 
their  full  value,  especially  crotchets;  if  these  are  short- 
ened, as  in  the  short  "  detache,"  the  music  would  sound 
choppy  and  its  dignified  character  would  be  destroyed. 

The  after-phrase  begins  at  bar  five  with  a  sudden 
piano,  continuing  to  bar  seven,  from  whence  the  tone 
is  gradually  increased  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  which 
finishes  on  an  inverted  cadence  on  the  dominant  in  bar 
eight  In  the  following  bar  we  come  to  a  repetition 
of  this  sentence,  provided  with  a  different  after-phrase, 
and  beginning  with  a  full  forte.  The  after-phrase 
starts  piano y  in  the  third  position,  and  remains  in  this, 
allotting  the  minim,  B,  in  the  second  bar  of  the  phrase 
to  the  third  finger,  as  well  as  the  B  flat  in  the  next  bar, 
which  still  remains  in  that  position  until  we  come  to 
the  G111,  which  is  of  course  stopped  by  the  fourth  fin- 
ger, while  the  first  returns  into  the  third  position  on 
the  C1  sharp.  Both  the  first  crotchet,  D,  and  the  final 
chord  of  the  sentence  are  played  in  that  position 
(second  finger  on  D).  Here  we  come  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Mazurka,  which  consists  of  two  sentences 
each  with  a  new  subject.  The  first  of  these  commences 
in  the  key  of  B  minor  and  finishes  with  a  half  cadence 
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in  D  minor,  while  the  second  modulates  into  F  major, 
and  finishes  with  a  full  cadence  in  that  key.  There  is 
but  little  to  be  said  about  the  bowing-  and  fingering 
of  this  part.  The  three  quavers  marked  with  a  down- 
bow,  in  the  first  and  fifth  bar,  must  of  course  all  be 
played  at  the  heel  of  the  bow  with  a  strong  forte  at- 
tack, lifting  the  bow  between  the  notes.  The  whole 
of  this  sentence  must  be  played  on  the  G  string.  In 
the  third  bar  glide  with  the  second  finger  from  A 
sharp  to  the  first  on  C  sharp,  and  remain  in  the  third 
position  to  the  end  of  the  next  bar;  then  stop  the  A  in 
bar  five  (beginning  of  after-phrase)  with  the  third 
finger,  as  it  has  more  power  than  the  fourth  to  stop 
that  note  firmly.  Return  into  the  third  position  on  E, 
the  first  of  the  three  down-bow  quavers,  and  glide  in 
bar  seven  of  this  sentence  with  the  first  finger  from 
C  sharp  to  E,  taking  the  A  in  this  bar,  as  well  as  the 
pause,  A,  in  the  next  bar,  with  the  fourth  finger.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  marked  p.  scher- 
zando,  the  quaver  C  is  slurred  to  the  semiquaver  trip- 
let. It  is  better,  however,  to  detach  this  note,  playing 
it  with  an  up-bow  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  the 
triplet  in  a  lightly-thrown  spiccato  down-bow,  thus 
securing  uniform  bowing  for  all  these  figures.  The 
triplet  following  a  quaver  rest,  in  the  third  bar  of  the 
sentence,  should  be  taken  in  an  up-bow,  so  that  at  the 
repeat  of  the  original  figure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
after-phrase  (bar  five  of  this  sentence),  the  C  comes 
again  in  an  up-bow,  and  the  passage  may  be  treated 
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exactly  as  before.  The  dotted  quaver,  A,  on  the  third 
beat  of  bar  seven,  should  be  taken  by  the  fourth  fin- 
ger in  the  fifth  position  on  the  G  string,  the  hand  re- 
maining in  that  position,  taking  the  single  crotchet,  F, 
as  well  as  the  F  of  the  last  chord,  with  the  second 
finger.  The  first  six  bars  of  the  introduction  are  now 
repeated,  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Mazurka. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  section  which  is 
in  the  key  of  G  (subdominant)  minor,  marked  "meno 
mosso,"  for  which  about  two  seconds  (or  just  a  trifle 
under)  appears  to  be  a  suitable  tempo.  The  first  sentence 
of  this  section,  beginning  after  two  bars  of  introduction, 
given  to  the  accompaniment,  consists  of  three  phrases 
of  four  bars  each,  and  has  to  be  played  entirely  on  the 
G  string.  Use  the  second  finger  for  the  G  in  bar  seven 
and  the  third  for  the  E  flat  at  the  end  of  that  bar;  then 
take  the  D  in  bar  eight  with  the  second  finger,  and  glide 
back  with  that  to  the  B  flat  in  the  first  position.  In  bar 
ten  take  both  the  second  quaver  (B  flat)  and  the  fourth 
quaver  (D)  with  the  third  finger  on  the  G  string.  The 
second  sentence,  commencing  piano,  must  of  course  be- 
gin in  the  third  position  on  the  A  string.  In  the  bar 
before  the  "  agitato  sempre "  the  D  must  be  taken  by 
the  second  finger  in  the  fifth  position,  and  the  B  flat  by 
the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string.  Remain  in  that  posi- 
tion increasing  the  speed  with  every  bar  and  mark  the 
"sfz''  on  every  first  beat  strongly.  At  the  "large"  re- 
tard the  time  playing  with  breadth  and  a  fair  amount  of 
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bow  for  every  quaver,  still  remaining  in  the  fifth  posi- 
tion until  you  come  to  the  D,  second  quaver  in  third  bar 
from  "  Tempo  I."  This  D  must  be  stopped  by  the  first 
finger  in  the  third  position  on  the  A  string,  going  back 
with  the  same  finger  into  the  first  position  on  tfie  B  flat. 
The  minim  B  flat  in  the  last  bar  must  be  taken  by  the 
third  finger  on  the  D  string  and  the  A  with  the  second 
on  A  which  brings  your  hand  in  position  for  the  octaves 
at  "  Tempo  I"  In  the  third  bar  of  the  double  stops 
the  B  flat  D  on  the  first  beat  of  the  next  bar  with  the 
fourth  and  second  fingers  in  the  same  position ;  the  rest 
of  the  bar  play  in  the  first  position  commencing  with 
the  open  A.  Notice  the  accelerando  which  commences 
at  the  fifth  bar  and  increases  very  gradually  in  speed 
until  the  "rail."  bar  before  maestoso.  The  dotted  crot- 
chet B  flat  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  bar  should  be 
played  with  the  second  finger  (third  position)  which  re- 
turns on  the  G  into  the  first  position.  The  B  flat  in  bar 
seven  may  be  stopped  by  the  fourth  finger  to  avoid 
repetition  of  the  same  effect  of  gliding.  The  "maes- 
toso" brings  us  to  the  repetition  of  the  first  part,  the 
melody  of  the  first  phrase  being  given  to  the  pianoforte 
this  time,  ornamented  by  shakes  of  the  violin,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  after-phrase  (bar  five)  takes  up  the 
melody.  This  sentence  is  repeated  as  in  the  beginning 
but  the  after-phrase  is  modified,  finishing  on  a  second 
inversion  of  the  tonic,  the  violin  reaching  the  A111  with 
a  pause,  at  which  point  a  cadenza  begins,  the  best  fin- 
gering for  which  would  be :  A111  fourth ;  F111  sharp  sec- 
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ond;   D111  fourth;   B11  second;  A11  third;   the  rest  is 
obvious. 

In  playing  the  demisemiquaver  scale  passage  which 
follows  remember  that  clearness,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  brilliancy  of  a  rapid  passage,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  absence  of  all  strain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
left  hand,  the  fingers  dropping  on  to  the  notes  as  a  peb- 
ble would  drop  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight  and 
not  by  a  pressure  behind  it.  This  short  cadenza  leads 
to  the  coda  which  commences  with  an  allusion  to  the 
first  subject  in  chords,  calling  for  no  further  comment 
the  last  broken  chord  passage  being  fingered  by  the 
composer  himself. 

33. — Frank  Bridge's  "  Gondoliera." 

(Augener,  Ltd.)     Degree  of  Difficulty :   Medium  to  Medium 

Difficult. 

FOR  all  violinists  who  appreciate  modern  harmony 
which  is  free  from  the  hideous  eccentricities, 
wherewith  some  members  of  the  ultra-modern  school 
would  tear  the  ears  of  all  inoffensive  listeners — 
if  they  could  find  many  to  submit  to  the  process — the 
above  piece  by  one  of  our  prominent  young  English 
composers,  will  be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  liter- 
ature of  their  instrument. 

While  the  violin  part  is  flowing  and  melodious,  with- 
out any  eccentric  or  awkward  intervals  which  make  the 
intonation  difficult  for  the  average  amateur,  it  offers  in 
the  pianoforte  part  a  charming  and  very  interesting 
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variety  in  its  quite  modern  harmonies,  as  well  as  the 
figural  treatment. 

The  time  of  the  "allegro  moderate"  may  be  taken 
at  the  rate  of  five  seconds  for  three  bars.  After  an  in- 
troductory four-bar  phrase  descriptive  of  slight  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  violin  enters  with  a  de- 
clamatory phrase,  "  a  piacere,"  of  an  undulating  char- 
acter, which  may  be  a  recitative  phrase  sung  by  the 
boatman,  and  should  be  played  in  a  free  and  expansive 
cantabile.  The  third  bar  of  this  phrase,  a  dotted 
minim,  E,  overlaps  with  a  repetition  of  the  opening 
phrase,  followed  by  a  modified  repetition  of  the  reci- 
tative phrase  for  the  violin,  commencing  this  time  a 
third  higher,  i.e.,  on  the  seventh  (A1)  of  the  chord,  in- 
stead of  on  the  fifth  (F1  sharp)  as  the  first  time.  The 
G11  sharp  must  be  taken  with  the  fourth  finger,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bar  played  in  the  third  position  on  the 
A  string.  In  the  semiquaver  run  which  introduces  the 
second  sentence,  the  last  B11  may  be  taken  either  with 
the  second  finger,  so  that  the  following  C111  sharp  falls 
to  the  fourth,  or  else  take  B11  with  the  first  finger,  which 
appears  preferable,  as  the  C111  sharp  would  then  be 
allotted  to  the  third  finger,  which  has  more  power  to 
stop  it  firmly,  as  required  in  this  instant,  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vibrato  would  also  be  well  applied 
to  impart  more  passion.  Glide  well  with  the  third 
from  C111  sharp  to  Cm  natural.  Play  the  second  bar 
of  line  three  entirely  in  the  first  position,  as  the  G11 
here  must  be  strong  and  brilliant,  being  attacked  with 
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a  sforzando.  The  F1  sharp  in  bar  four  of  that  line 
must  be  stopped  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  G  string 
(as  indicated),  pressing  it  down  very  firmly,  and  glid- 
ing back  with  it  to  F1  natural.  The  rest  of  the  phrase 
finishing  on  the  pause  E  is  then  played  in  the  third 
position  on  the  G  string.  This  sentence  has  an  addi- 
tional after-phrase  which  it  is  best  to  play  in  the  first 
position  to  give  the  necessary  strength  and  brilliancy 
to  the  G11  sharp  again.  This  phrase  finishes  with  a 
full  cadence  in  E  major  on  the  first  beat  of  the  "  a 
tempo,"  thus  overlapping  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
section,  which  is  in  that  key,  and  contains  the  princi- 
pal melody,  to  which  the  preceding  part  is  a  kind  of 
recitative  introduction,  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  back- 
ground, and  creating  the  proper  atmosphere  to  bring 
the  melody  into  proper  relief. 

This  is  of  great  breadth  and  restful  calmness,  and  to 
understand  it  rightly  one  should  look  upon  it  as  writ- 
ten in  augmentation,  i.e.,  one  bar  being  extended  to 
the  length  of  two  bars  by  increasing  the  value  of  the 
notes  so  as  to  give  them  their  proper  length  without 
altering  the  tempo  "allegretto,"  which  represents  the 
joyful  character  of  the  piece  better  than  would  the 
terms,  <(  andante  ''  or  "  larghetto." 

This  section  must  be  played  in  true  "  cantabile  "  style 
with  a  soft  and  singing  tone.  Gliding  upwards  a  little 
with  the  first  finger,  take  the  B11  with  the  third  finger 
in  the  second  position,  remaining  in  this  to  the  fourth 
bar,  where  you  glide  back,  with  the  second  finger,  from 
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E11  to  C11  sharp  in  the  first  position,  treating  the  repeat 
of  the  sentence  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  first  bar  of 
line  seven,  take  the  D111  sharp  with  the  third  finger,  so 
that  the  fourth  falls  to  the  F111  sharp.  In  the  fourth 
bar  of  that  line  go  into  the  third  position  on  B11  (second 
finger),  taking  the  D111  sharp  in  the  fifth  bar  with  the 
fourth  finger,  and  then  advance  into  the  sixth  position 
by  taking  the  G111  sharp  with  the  fourth  finger.  Re- 
main in  that  position,  taking  B11,  G11  sharp  in  bar  two, 
line  eight,  with  the  third  and  first  fingers  on  the  A 
string;  return  with  the  second  to  C111  sharp  in  the 
fourth  position,  take  B11  in  the  following  bar  with  the 
first  finger,  and  A11,  G11  natural  with  the  fourth  and 
third  fingers  respectively  on  the  A  string.  Play  the 
last  bar  of  that  line  (F11  sharp,  E11)  still  in  that  posi- 
tion, then  return  (in  bar  one,  line  nine)  with  the  third 
finger  on  E11  into  the  second  position,  and  on  C11  sharp 
with  the  second  finger  into  the  first  position.  Although 
the  following  bars  can  be  played  entirely  in  that  posi- 
tion, it  is  more  effective  to  keep  the  whole  sentence  on 
the  A  string  until  we  come  to  the  quaver,  E1,  in  the 
first  bar  of  the  last  line  of  that  page,  from  which  note 
we  take  the  rest  of  the  sentence  (B1,  A1)  on  the  D  string. 
After  the  pause  we  have  an  additional  phrase,  which 
in  its  third  bar  overlaps  with  a  return  of  the  opening 
sentence.  This  phrase  may  be  played  entirely  on  the 
G  string,  which,  especially  on  a  good  instrument,  will 
prove  more  effective  than  playing  part  of  it  on  the  D 
string.  At  the  a  tempo  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
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opening  section  in  E  minor.  The  ad  lib. — qua  si-recita- 
tive— phrases  for  the  violin  are  given  in  double  stop- 
ping, the  lower  notes  being  printed,  however,  in  smaller 
notes  to  show  that  their  use  is  optional.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  this,  as  they  offer  no  technical  diffi- 
culties whatever,  neither  does  the  after-phrase,  "con 
passione,"  the  two  last  bars  whereof,  from  the  "rail.," 
must  be  played  entirely  on  the  G  string.  At  the  end 
of  this  phrase  we  have  a  return  to  the  melody  in  E 
major,  which  appears  this  time  in  the  lower  octave. 
The  first  sentence  may  be  played  with  good  effect  en- 
tirely on  the  G  string,  the  repeat  of  this  sentence 
should,  however,  be  played  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  take  the  B1  in  the  third  position  (third  fin- 
ger) on  the  D  string,  and  play  the  quavers,  F1  sharp, 
E1,  D1  sharp,  in  the  third  bar,  in  the  half  position,  shift- 
ing the  first  finger  up  to  E  and  keeping  bar  four  in  the 
first  position;  then  shift  with  the  second  finger  from 
B  to  C1  sharp,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  sentence  in  the 
second  position. 

In  tne  following  repeat  of  the  sentence  take  the  D11 
natural  in  bar  six  (line  five)  with  the  second,  and  F11 
sharp  with  the  fourth  finger.  Start  line  six  with  the 
second  finger  on  G11  sharp  on  the  E  string,  then  take 
the  third  on  B11,  and  the  second  on  D111  sharp  (fifth 
position),  which  will  allow  you  to  take  the  G111  sharp 
with  the  fourth  finger  in  the  same  position.  Remain  in 
this  throughout  the  following  bar;  then  return  into  the 
fourth  position  with  the  second  finger  on  C111  sharp  in 
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the  fifth  bar  of  line  six,  and  remain  in  that,  receding 
with  the  third  finger  from  G11  natural  to  F11  sharp  in 
the  last  bar  of  that  line,  and  with  the  fourth  on  E11,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  seven,  into  the  first  position.  At 
the  pp  we  have  another  repetition  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject commencing  in  its  original  form  and  position.  The 
fingering  here  is  obvious.  In  the  fourth  bar  of  line 
eight  advance  with  the  first  finger  on  F1  sharp  into  the 
sixth  position  on  the  G  string,  taking  the  B1  in  the  last 
bar  of  that  line  with  the  fourth  finger,  and  the  lower 
B  with  the  first,  in  the  second  position.  The  rest  ex- 
plains itself.  After  making  the  shake  on  E111  with  the 
second  and  third  fingers,  you  can  take  the  final  E1111 
either  with  the  fourth  finger  in  the  eleventh  position, 
as  artificial  harmonique  or  as  harmonique  over  the  A11 
in  the  first  position.  There  is  no  need  for  the  "  ossia," 
as  the  original  text  offers  no  particular  difficulty. 


34.— W.  A.   Mozart's  Sonata  in  G  Major. 

(Kochel  No.  301,  Augener,  Ltd.) 
Degree  of  Difficulty :   Medium. 
ALLEGRO  CON  SPIRITO. 

WE  are  living  in  a  time  of  gross  materialism,  al- 
though   the    number    of    those    who    bravely 
struggle    to    stem    its     tide,    that    threatens    to    en- 
gulf mankind  in  untold  misery,  is  slowly  but  steadily 
increasing,  while  the  majority  still  pursues  in  feverish 
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haste  but  the  means  of  material  and  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment. Their  state  of  mind  expresses  itself  in  music, 
as  in  every  other  path  of  life.  Many  of  our  prominent 
modern  composers  swim  in  a  raging,  troubled  sea  of 
emotions  and  sensuous  effects,  devoid  of  well-balanced 
and  ordered  expression  of  concrete  and  beautiful  musi- 
cal ideas. 

The  older  tone-poets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  by  no 
means  without  emotions,  but  they  were  their  masters, 
not  their  slaves,  drawn  into  the  vortex.  In  the  execu- 
tant musician  selfish  materialism  finds  expression  in 
the  desire  to  "  shine,"  to  put  their  own  individuality 
before  the  composer's,  and  use  the  works  of  the  latter 
as  a  means  of  self-glorification. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  amateurs  this  is  ac- 
companied by  the  qualification  that  brilliant  effects 
should  be  obtainable  without  any  great  demands  upon 
the  technical  ability  of  the  executant.  Pieces  must  be 
brilliant,  and  impress  the  unwary  listener  with  admira- 
tion for  the  execution  of  difficulties  which  in  reality 
do  not  exist.  Needless  to  say  tnat  this  is  pure 
jugglery — not  art. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
those  masters  neglected  who  wrote  brilliant  passages 
only  where  they  served  a  higher  purpose,  yet  to  them 
we  must  return  if  music  is  to  retain  a  refining  and 
elevating  influence,  and  among  the  foremost  of  their 
number  appears  the  name  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart 
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His  was  an  overflowing  fountain  of  inspired  ideas 
of  the  rarest  beauty,  which  he  expressed  with  the  su- 
preme mastery  of  all  technical  devices.  Their  judi- 
cious application,  which  never  allowed  them  to  become 
obtrusive,  produced  that  apparent  simplicity  which  we 
admire  in  the  works  of  Nature,  where  the  greatest 
beauty  allies  itself  to  apparently  simple  forms. 

Mozart  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  where  in- 
tellectuality was  allied  to  great  refinement  and  ele- 
gance of  manner,  and  these  we  find  reflected  in  his 
compositions.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  that  time  to  give  an  adequate  rendering  of 
any  of  his  works.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions 
and  literature  of  that  period  (the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century),  especially  that  relating  to  Vienna, 
is  of  great  importance  for  that  purpose. 

The  sonata  under  notice  consists  of  only  two  move- 
ments, a  form  used  almost  exclusively  between  1750 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  then 
only  in  chamber  music  (see  E.  van  der  Straeten's 
"Musical  Form/tf  pp.  197-8).  The  first  movement, 
"allegro  con  spirito,"  begins  with  a  placidly  flowing 
cantabile  melody,  which  should  not  be  played  quicker 
than  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  seconds  for  the  bar 
with  but  slight  modifications.  As  this  edition  has  been 
carefully  fingered  by  H.  Artock,  there  will  remain  but 
little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  construction  of  the  movement  is  fundamentally 
quite  simple  and  in  regular  sonata  form,  but  it  offers 
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some  points  of  interest  occasioned  by  the  requirements 
of  the  duet  sonata  and  its  repetitions  of  the  various 
subjects  alternately  in  the  part  of  each  instrument.  The 
violin  starts  with  the  first  subject,  which  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  perfectly  regular  eight-bar  sentence,  fin- 
ishing on  a  tonic  cadence.  It  is  a  beautiful  flowing 
melody  of  a  pastoral  character,  the  tempo  of  which  is 
given  as  "  allegro  con  spirito."  This  "  con  spirito '' 
should,  however,  not  be  understood  as  referring  to 
speed,  but  rather  to  the  joyous  nature  of  a  placid  kind, 
and  three  seconds  to  the  bar  would  therefore  appear  a 
suitable  time.  The  opening  sentence  is  followed  by  a 
four-bar  phrase  of  a  contrasting  vigorous  nature,  modu- 
lating into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  on  which  it  fin- 
ishes in  a  full  cadence.  This  phrase  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  with  the  repetition  of  the  first  sentence,  which 
is  now  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte,  the  violin  playing 
the  accompaniment,  finishing  again  on  a  tonic  cadence. 
It  is  again  followed  by  a  contrasting  four-bar  phrase 
with  different  subject-matter  from  the  first,  which  is 
introduced  in  duet  form  between  the*two  instruments, 
and  then  repeated  by  the  pianoforte  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  violin.  At  the  end  of  this  we  come  to  a 
bridge  passage  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  dominant. 
This  must  be  rendered  in  a  playful  and  light  manner, 
observing  carefully  the  gradual  increase  from  -piano  to 
the  forte  on  the  first  octave,  A,  which  accompanies  the 
first  phrase  of  the  second  subject,  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  strength  from  the  middle  of  the  second  bar.  The 
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second  subject  in  this  sonata  consists  of  two  sections. 
The  first  consists  of  an  eight-bar  sentence  to  which 
are  added  three  cadential  bars,  modulating  to  the  key 
of  A  major.  In  the  after-phrase  of  this  sentence  there 
appears  in  the  pianoforte  part  a  charming,  sprightly 
little  motive,  which  is  answered  by  the  violin  in  the. 
second  half  of  each  bar  in  the  unison.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  commenced  as  indicated 
with  a  real  pianissimo,  each  succeeding  bar  becoming  a 
little  louder  until  the  full  forte  is  reached  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  three  cadential  bars,  in  which  the  violin  has 
the  virile  melody  finishing  in  a  vigorous  figure  in 
double  octaves  between  both  instruments.  The  piano- 
forte now  introduces  the  second  section  of  the  second 
subject,  with  its  graceful  melody,  which,  by  its  synco- 
pated character,  comes  in  with  such  wonderful  fresh- 
ness by  the  absolute  contrast  to  all  that  has  gone  before. 
The  fore-phrase  of  four  bars  is  repeated  by  both  in- 
struments in  octaves,  and  the  after-phrase,  prolonged 
by  sequential  repetition  to  eight  bars,  accompanied  by 
the  open  D  string  of  the  violin.  The  latter  instrument 
then  takes  up  the  melody  of  the  following  six  caden- 
tial bars,  which  in  their  immediately  following  repeti- 
tion are  prolonged  by  the  extension  of  the  third  bar  to 
seven  bars,  finishing  in  a  full  cadence  in  D  major,  the 
dominant  of  the  original  key.  The  first  part,  finish- 
ing with  a  coda  of  fourteen  bars  in  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  is  then  repeated.  The  development  por- 
tion begins  with  an  inversion  of  the  four-bar  phrase, 

ii 
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which  connects  the  opening  sentence  of  the  movement 
with  its  repetition,  transposed  in  this  instance  into  the 
key  of  the  dominant.  In  the  thematic  working  which 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  bar,  however,  it  appears 
again  in  its  original  position.  Use  is  then  made  of 
motives  from  the  first  and  second  section  of  the  second 
subject,  and  the  development  portion  finishes  with  a 
repetition  of  the  above-mentioned  four-bar  phrase,  com- 
mencing this  time  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  and  fin- 
ishing with  a  cadence  on  the  subdominant.  In  the  re- 
petition of  Part  I  (now  Part  III)  the  first  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  pianoforte,  and  the  connecting  phrase 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  replaced  by  a  connecting 
link  of  one  bar  only,  after  which  the  violin  takes  up 
the  melody.  The  end  of  the  repeated  sentence  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  bridge  portion,  the  addi- 
tional phrases  of  the  first  part  being  omitted.  The 
second  subject  is  then  repeated  in  the  key  of  the  tonic 
and  finishes  with  the  coda  of  the  first  part  slightly 
modified. 

As  this  edition  is  fully  and  carefully  marked  with 
regard  to  bowing  and  fingering,  no  further  indications 
are  required  on  this  subject. 
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35.— W.  A.  Mozart's  Sonata  in  G  Major. 

ALLEGRETTO. 

IN  the  ordinary  three-movement  form  of  the  sonata, 
the  second  or  middle  movement  is  always  in  a  dif- 
ferent, contrasting,  key,  from  that  of  the  first  movement, 
while  the  third  movement  is  again  in  the  original  key 
to  restore  the  feeling  of  unity.  In  a  two-movement 
sonata  such  a  diversity  of  contrasting  keys  could  only 
be  introduced  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  the  introduction  of  a  relative  or  tonic  minor 
following  a  movement  in  a  major  key,  provided  it  re- 
turns to  the  original  key  in  the  latter  part  of  the  move- 
ment, as  otherwise  there  would  be  no  unity  in  the  work. 
It  would  not  be  one  sonata  of  two  movements,  but  two 
separate  pieces.  Mozart,  therefore,  adheres  in  this  in- 
stance strictly  to  the  original  key,  but  obtains  variety 
in  other  ways,  as  we  shall  see.  The  movement  is  in 
f  time,  and  should  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
second  for  the  bar.  It  is  in  simple  ternary  form,  and 
corresponds  in  its  peaceful  gaiety  to  the  character  of 
the  first  movement. 

The  pianoforte  has  the  melody  for  the  first  eight 
bars,  finishing  on  an  imperfect  dominant  cadence,  ac- 
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companied  by  the  violin,  which  then  takes  up  the  mel- 
ody and  finishes  with  a  full  cadence  on  the  tonic.  If 
we  examine  these  two  sentences  a  little  more  closely 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  only  one  strong  accent  in 
every  two  bars,  and  that  to  understand  the  movement 
well  we  must  regard  it  from  the  point  of  "  the  larger 
metre,"  as  Prout  calls  it,  and  look  upon  two  bars  as 
one.  We  find  then  that  the  first  subject  consists  of  one 
sentence  of  eight  double  or  compound  bars,  finishing 
on  an  authentic  tonic  cadence.  This  larger  sentence  is 
repeated  and  followed  by  a  bridge  passage  of  eight 
single  bars,  which  again  show  the  same  characteristic, 
representing  in  reality  four  f  bars,  modulating  to  the 
key  of  the  dominant.  It  contains  fresh  subject-matter 
of  such  melodic  value  that  one  might  feel  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  second  sentence  of  the  first  subject  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  modulates  to  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  closing  on  to  the  second  subject,  and  that  it 
really  is  but  one  phrase  of  four  double  bars,  finishing 
with  an  inverted  cadence  on  A.  The  second  subject 
now  appears  in  the  key  of  D  major,  with  a  gently-rock- 
ing motive  of  which  the  first  note  in  every  two  bars  (as 
first  note  of  the  double  bar  of  the  larger  metre)  should 
receive  a  little  extra  weight,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a 
sforzando.  The  first  two  bars  are  repeated  in  the 
minor  key,  marked  $p  dolce,  with  a  crescendo  in  the 
second  bar  leading  to  a  descending  two-bar  scale  pas- 
sage marked  forte,  which  should  trip  along  lightly, 
being  played  near  the  heel  of  the  bow.  The  reader 
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will  notice  that  the  bowing  given  in  the  violin  part 
differs  from  that  given  in  the  score.  In  the  latter  the 
D111  at  the  beginning  of  this  passage  is  slurred  to  the 
preceding  bar.  If  one  plays  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  first  position,  and  glides  upwards  with  a 
bold  sweep,  using  the  third  finger,  from  the  A11  until 
the  fourth  finger  can  stop  the  D111  in  the  third  position, 
it  gives  more  spirit  to  the  passage  than  playing  it  all 
in  the  same  position  and  detaching  the  D111  as  indi- 
cated in  the  violin  part.  Another  way  is  to  play  the 
first  two  single  bars  marked  p.  in  the  first  position, 
and  the  pp.  bars  in  the  third,  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  p.  and  pp.  bars  more  apparent  but 
deprives  the  crescendo  of  the  additional  brilliancy  ob- 
tained from  the  glissando.  If  the  D111  is  slurred  on 
to  the  preceding  bar,  it  is  advisable  to  play  the  G 
F11  sharp  as  dotted  notes  in  one  bow,  so  as  to  get  a 
down  bow  for  the  three  quavers,  E11,  in  the  next  bar; 
in  that  manner  the  after-phrase  will  begin,  as  it  should 
do,  with  a  down  bow.  The  first  semiquavers  of  the 
first  and  second  bars  of  the  after-phrase,  marked  "p. 
grasioso"  should  receive  a  slight  accent,  as  indicated 
by  the  line  over  these  notes  in  the  pianoforte  score, 
which  is  omitted  in  the  violin  part.  The  after-phrase 
consists  of  only  four  single  bars,  and  finishes  with  a 
cadence  on  the  dominant.  The  pianoforte  now  repeats 
the  whole  sentence,  beginning  in  the  lower  octave,  and 
accompanied  throughout  by  the  violin.  It  is  extended 
in  this  instance  by  a  double  repetition  of  the  second 
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section  of  the  after-phrase  to  fifteen  single  bars,  and 
followed  by  six  cadential  bars  consisting  of  semi- 
quaver scale  passages,  the  violin  entering  in  the  second 
bar,  running  in  the  lower  octave  with  the  pianoforte 
and  finishing  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  dominant. 
At  the  end  of  the  following  bar  the  violin  resumes  the 
second  subject  in  modified  form,  this  time  in  the  key 
of  the  tonic,  and  shortened  to  eight  single  bars,  and  fin- 
ishing in  a  cadence  on  the  dominant;  after  this  the 
pianoforte  repeats  it  once  more  in  modified  form  in 
the  key  of  the  tonic,  accompanied  by  the  violin,  and 
finishing  with  a  full  cadence  on  the  tonic.  Here  we 
come  to  a  beautiful  melodious  episode  in  G  minor,  com- 
posed of  two  repeated  sections.  The  first  has  two 
eight-bar  sentences,  of  which  the  first  finishes  with  a 
half  cadence  on  the  dominant. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  fore-phrase  is  in  the  key 
of  D  minor,  which,  after  an  imperfect  cadence  in  that 
key,  turns  by  an  ingenious,  rapid  modulation  to  the  key 
of  the  mediant,  B  flat  major,  in  which  the  after-phrase 
begins,  and  ends  in  a  full  cadence.  The  student 
should  pay  attention  to  the  two  lines  which  follow  the 
shaked  dotted  quaver  of  the  first  bar,  and  which  in  a 
footnote  are  explained  as  indicating  a  short  rest.  This 
should  be  played  in  this,  and  all  analogous  instances 
in  the  following  manner : 
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In  the  third  bar  from  the  end  of  the  second  section  the 
sign  appears  again  after  the  quaver,  G11,  which  should 
be  played  in  this  instance  as  a  semiquaver,  followed 
by  a  semiquaver  rest.  This  second  section  consists  of 
three  eight-bar  sentences  constructed  on  the  same 
motive,  the  first  being  in  the  key  of  B  flat  major  and 
ending  on  a  half -cadence  in  G  minor,  in  which  key  the 
second  sentence  commences,  finishing  on  an  imperfect 
cadence  on  the  dominant.  The  third  sentence  begins 
in  the  key  of  B  flat  major,  after  the  same  rapid  modu- 
lation mentioned  above,  and  finished  with  a  full 
cadence  in  G  minor.  At  the  "  maggiore  "  we  come  to  a 
repetition  of  the  whole  of  the  first  part,  followed  by  a 
coda  which  begins  with  a  charmingly  characteristic 
Mozartean  sentence,  which  is  repeated  in  modified 
form  and  followed  by  an  extra  cadential  phrase  pro- 
longed to  eight  bars.  As  the  fingering  is  carefully 
marked,  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  with  regard  to 
the  technical  part,  except  that  in  the  double  stops  both 
strings  should  receive  an  equal  pressure,  so  that  the 
notes  are  perfectly  balanced  in  tone. 
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36. — Thomas    F.   Dunhill's     'Trois  Valses 
Miniatures." 

(A.  Lengnick  and  Co.).     Degree  of  Difficulty:   Medium. 

NEVER  loath  to  accept  and  utilise  any  innovation 
rooted  in  the  natural  evolution  of  the  laws  of 
harmony,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill,  one  of  our  most 
talented  young  English  composers,  especially  in  the 
field  of  chamber  music,  has  never  stooped  to  sacri- 
fice the  very  foundations  of  our  harmonic  system  to 
the  eccentricities  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  His 
music,  which  is  always  interesting,  is  essentially  sane 
and  comprehensible,  and  he  is  not  afraid,  as  some 
modernists  appear  to  be,  to  write  a  pure  melody,  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  charming  "  Valses  Miniatures." 

The  "waltz"  as  a  musical  form  has  a  twofold  aspect. 
In  one  of  these  it  accompanies  certain  rhythmical  move- 
ments, the  actual  dance ;  in  the  other  it  serves  as  a  form 
for  the  expression  of  abstract  musical  ideas.  Some  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  latter  class  may  be 
found  among  the  numerous  "valses"  by  Chopin  and 
other  great  composers,  and  it  is  to  this  class  also  that 
belong  the  "Valses  Miniatures,"  by  Dunhill.  They  are 
but  trifles,  yet  they  are  very  dainty  trifles,  which  never 
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fail  to  please  when  they  are  played  with  the  necessary 
musical  feeling  and  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Technically,  they  make  no  great  demands  upon  the 
executant,  yet  it  is  in  little  things  very  often  that  the 
true  artist  reveals  himself.  The  first  of  the  little 
"Valses,"  in  A  major,  is  marked  "vivace,"  and  should 
be  played  at  the  rate  of  about  a  second  to  the  bar. 

Starting  with  an  up-bow,  make  a  good  crescendo  on 
the  first  three  quavers,  and  attack  the  first  A  major 
chord  with  a  good  strong  forte,  cutting  it  a  little  short, 
however,  to  attack  the  following  G  sharp  with  a  strong 
s  for  sand  o  in  an  up-bow,  and  play  the  two  double  notes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar  both  in  a  down-bow, 
with  a  sforzando  on  each,  as  marked  in  the  printed 
copy.  There  is  another  way,  however,  which  appears 
to  me  even  preferable,  and  that  is,  to  play  both  the  first 
chord  and  the  dotted  crotchet,  G1  sharp,  with  a  down- 
bow.  In  this  manner  you  can  give  more  weight  to  the 
latter  note,  which  should  receive  the  principal  accent. 
In  that  case  the  first  double  stop,  A,  F1  sharp,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  bar,  must  of  course  be  played 
in  an  up-bow,  but  with  a  firm  attack,  to  give  it  the 
necessary  sforzando.  The  repetition  of  this  section 
completes  the  'fore-phrase  of  four  bars.  The  after- 
phrase  commences  piano,  and  can,  of  course,  be  played 
entirely  in  the  first  position,  but  will  be  much  more 
effective  when  played  entirely  on  the  G  string.  In  that 
case,  start  with  the  second  finger  on  C1  sharp,  going 
back  into  the  first  position  with  the  first  finger  on  A, 
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take  the  quaver,  F1  sharp,  with  the  second  finger  in  the 
fifth  position,  and  return  with  the  same  finger  to  D1 
sharp  (third  position)  in  the  next  bar. 

The  first  part,  consisting  of  one  eight-bar  sentence, 
finishes  with  a  full  cadence  on  the  mediant  minor, 
which  key  is  left  after  the  repeat  as  the  dominant  of 
F  sharp  minor — the  key  of  the  subdominant— in  which 
the  second  part  commences.  After  a  number  of  inter- 
esting passing  modulations,  the  first  sentence  of  this 
part  finishes  with  an  imperfect  cadence  on  the  domin- 
ant of  the  original  key,  the  two  cadential  bars  being 
repeated,  the  first  bar  in  octaves  for  the  violin.  The 
first  sentence  is  then  repeated  in  the  higher  octave,  pro- 
vided with  a  different  after-phrase,  which  serves  as 
coda.  In  bar  ten  of  the  second  part,  glide  with  the 
second  finger  from  the  quaver,  G11  sharp,  to  B11,  and 
take  the  double  stop,  E11,  C111  sharp,  commencing  the 
repetition  of  the  first  sentence  with  the  second  and  third 
fingers,  which  can  stop  these  notes  with  more  firmness 
than  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  could  if  the  whole 
were  played  in  the  second  position ;  then*  return  with 
the  second  on  the  dotted  quaver,  G11  sharp,  into  the 
first  position.  In  the  next  bar  you  can  either  use  the 
third  finger  on  the  second  quaver,  E11,  second  on  A11, 
and  fourth  on  C11  sharp,  remaining  in  the  second  posi- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  bar,  playing  the  F11 
sharp  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string,  or  if  your 
fourth  finger  be  somewhat  weak,  go  into  the  third  posi- 
tion with  the  second  finger  on  the  above-mentioned  E11, 
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and  after  playing  the  C111  sharp  with  the  third  finger, 
return  into  the  first  position  with  the  second  finger  on 
the  dotted  crotchet,  G11  sharp.  Remain  now  in  the  first 
position  until  the  last  bar  but  one,  in  which  you  take 
the  D11  sharp  with  the  first  finger,  and  remain  in  the 
third  position  to  the  end. 

The  second  Valse  in  D  major  is  marked  "grazioso 
assai,"  and  the  time  for  this  should  be  a  little  slower 
than  for  the  first  valse,  four  bars  in  five  seconds  being 
a  suitable  tempo.  The  first  part  begins  with  an  eight- 
bar  sentence  in  the  key  of  the  subdominant  (G),  which 
is  repeated  with  a  different  after-phrase,  finishing  with 
a  full  cadence  on  A,  hence  no  repeat  marks  for  this 
part.  The  second  part  has  four  eight-bar  sentences, 
the  first  in  the  key  of  B  minor,  the  second  in  E  minor, 
finishing  on  a  cadence  in  A  major,  the  third  begins  in 
the  key  of  G,  ending  in  a  dominant  cadence,  and  the 
fourth  sentence  commences  again  in  the  key  of  G  and 
finishes  with  a  full  cadence  in  D  major.  There  is  little 
to  be  said  about  the  fingering,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
self-evident.  In  the  bar  marked  tempo  rubato,  use  the 
first  finger  for  the  lower  B,  and  remain  in  the  second 
position  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar  following, 
in  which  you  glide  back  into  the  first  position  on  the 
second  beat  (G1,  B1),  and  in  the  bar  following  this  you 
glide  again  from  the  G1,  B1,  of  the  first  beat  in  that 
position  to  the  F1  sharp,  A1,  in  the  half  position.  In 
the  fourth  bar  from  the  end,  glide  from  the  second 
finger  on  G  to  the  first  on  the  quaver,  A,  in  the  third 
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position,  with  a  good  crescendo  leading  to  a  strongly- 
marked  forte  on  the  D111  in  the  following  bar. 

The  third  Valse  in  G  minor  consists  of  a  repeated 
sentence  of  eight  bars  as  first  part,  and  a  second  part 
of  two  regular  sentences,  followed  by  the  first  part  sen- 
tence, prolonged  to  nine  bars  by  the  extension  of  the 
seventh  bar,  as  coda.  The  time  for  the  "allegretto,  con 
grazia"  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
valse,  viz.,  four  bars  to  five  seconds.  The  gentle  sway 
of  the  three  unaccented  quavers,  followed  by  two 
quavers  on  the  accented  beat,  which  form  the  charac- 
teristic motive  of  this  dainty  trifle,  should  be  played 
with  a  certain  coquettish  grace,  carefully  observing  all 
marks  of  expression. 

The  whole  of  the  first  part,  as  well  as  the  first  five 
bars  of  the  second  part,  remain  in  the  first  position.  In 
the  sixth  bar  (first  bar  in  line  four  of  that  valse),  take 
the  first  quaver,  D11,  with  the  third  finger  in  the  first 
position,  then  glide  with  the  second  to  E11  in  the  third 
position,  take  E11  sharp  with  the  same  finger,  F11  sharp 
with  the  third,  D111  sharp  with  the  fourth,  and  B11  in 
the  two  following  bars,  in  the  same  position  with  the 
second  finger.  Remember  in  playing  the  chords  which 
follow,  to  attack  the  two  lower  notes  simultaneously, 
then  go  on  to  the  two  upper  notes.  The  four  dotted 
quavers  in  the  first  bar  of  the  fifth  line  will  sound  best 
if.  played  spiccato  or  staccato  in  one  bow.  In  the  third 
bar  of  that  line,  take  the  G11  with  the  second  finger 
on  the  E  string,  gliding  up  with  it  until  the  fourth  can 
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stop  the  C11  in  the  second  position.  In  the  next  bar 
take  the  F1  sharp  with  the  first  finger  on  the  D  string", 
gliding  on  with  it  to  G1,  take  G11  with  the  fourth  on 
the  A  string,  F11  sharp  with  the  third  finger,  and  D111 
in  the  same  position  with  the  fourth  finger.  In  the  last 
sentence,  being  a  repeat  of  the  first,  the  fingering  is 
evident. 


36. — S.  Coleridge-Taylor's  "Merrymaking." 
0P.  23,  No.  2. 

(Augener,  Ltd.).     Medium  difficult. 

ON  a  former  occasion  we  have  dealt  with  the 
"  Lament/'  the  first  of  the  two  pieces  included  in 
the  composer's  Op.  9,  and  said  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose  about  Coleridge-Taylor  and  the 
importance  of  his  work.  The  piece  under  notice  is  in 
striking  contrast  of  mood  to  the  "  Lament,"  as  already 
suggested  by  the  title,  so  that  they  may  be  played  in 
close  succession  with  good  effect ;  but  while  in  the  former 
the  demands  upon  the  technical  abilities  of  the  execu- 
tant are  less  than  upon  his  artistic  rendering  and  tem- 
perament, "  Merry-making "  requires  a  considerably 
greater  amount  of  technical  skill.  To  give  an  intelli- 
gent rendering  of  the  piece  it  is,  moreover,  necessary 
that  the  executant  should  study  the  pianoforte  score  to 
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understand  the  harmonic  treatment,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Lament,"  reveals  the  composer's  great  resource- 
fulness in  his  harmonic  treatment  The  piece,  which  is 
in  the  key  of  F  sharp  minor,  may  be  described  as  in  a 
modified  rondo-form.  It  begins  with  a  four-bar  intro- 
duction for  the  pianoforte,  finishing  on  a  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh.  The  violin  enters  after  a  pause  with 
the  first  subject,  which  consists  of  two  sentences  of  eight 
bars  each,  followed  by  a  bridge  passage  of  four  bars, 
leading  to  the  second  subject  which  appears  in  the  key 
of  the  mediant  (A)  major.  It  consists  of  one  eight- 
bar  sentence,  which  is  repeated  a  third  higher  in  the 
key  of  the  dominant  minor,  and  the  latter  is  prolonged 
by  four  cadential  bars.  The  pianoforte  now  brings 
the  first  subject  with  a  different  accompaniment,  in 
which  the  violin  shares,  taking  up  the  melody  in  the 
fifth  bar  in  imitation  with  the  accompaniment,  which 
in  the  eighth  bar  begins  a  rising  sequential  passage 
which  finishes  on  the  chord  of  G  minor  in  the  thirteenth 
bar.  The  violin  here  ends  with  the  first  bar  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  latter  key,  answered  by  the  pianoforte  in 
A  major.  The  latter  two  bars  being  repeated  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  episode  in  the  key  of  B  flat  major,  intro- 
duced by  four  bars  on  the  tonic  common  chord,  after 
which  the  violin  enters  with  a  new  theme  of  great  fresh- 
ness and  energy,  which  with  its  double  stoppings  is 
most  effective  and  grateful  for  the  instrument.  The 
eight-bar  sentence  of  which  it  consists  is  repeated  in 
the  key  of  D  major  by  a  bold  and  sudden  change,  re- 
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turning  at  the  end  of  a  little  two-bar  codetta,  formed 
from  the  opening  subject,  as  suddenly  to  the  key  of  B 
flat  major.  The  theme  of  the  coda  is  now  treated  in 
contrapuntal  imitation  for  eleven  bars,  finishing  in  the 
twelfth  bar,  by  a  sudden  enharmonic  change,  in  the  key 
of  B  major.  The  theme  here  appears  first  in  the  piano- 
forte and  then  in  the  violin  in  modified  form,  the  four- 
bar  phrase  in  this  form  being  twice  repeated,  first  in  G 
major  and  then  in  C  sharp  major,  but  again  modified 
and  bringing,  after  two  bars,  a  repetition  of  the  second 
subject  on  a  dominant  pedal  of  the  original,  key  of  F 
sharp.  The  first  two  bars  only  are  used,  and  prolonged 
by  sequential  repetition  to  eight  bars,  which  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  pianoforte  part  by  an  allusion  to  the  first 
four  bars'  introduction,  the  fourth  bar  in  this  case  being 
a  pause  bar. 

The  whole  of  the  first  part  is  now  repeated  until  we 
come  to  the  rising  semiquaver  passages,  eight  bars  from 
the  beginning  of  the  episode  in  B  flat  major.  These 
eight  bars  now  modulate  to  the  key  of  D  major,  in 
which  the  four  introductory  bars  are  repeated.  At  the 
"  meno  mosso,"  the  violin  enters  with  the  subject  of  the 
episode  in  diminution,  which,  after  eight  bars,  at  the 
Tempo  /,  turns  by  a  sudden  transition  to  the  dominant 
of  the  key  of  F  sharp  major,  and  with  a  short  coda 
evolved  from  the  subject  of  the  episode,  ends  with  a 
full  cadence  in  the  latter  key. 

In  playing  the  piece,  about  five  seconds  should  be 
allowed  for  four  bars,  with  the  necessary  allowances  for 
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accellerandos,  ritardandos  and  the  "  meno  mosso,"  five 
seconds  for  three  bars  being  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  latter. 

The  bowing  and  fingering  is  so  well  marked  by  Mr. 
William  Henley  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  with  re- 
gard to  these. 

We  remind  the  executant  that  in  the  case  of  double 
stopping  both  notes  must  be  equally  strong  in  tone,  as 
by  the  overbalancing  of  either  lower  or  upper  note  a 
very  bad  effect  will  be  produced.  Where  an  open  string 
is  sounded,  however,  as  a  pedal  or  drone  accompani- 
ment, as  in  bars  two,  three,  four  and  five  of  line  four, 
the  moving  or  melody  part  must  stand  out  over  the  ac- 
companying note,  although  the  latter  must  remain 
clearly  audible. 


37. — F.  Devrient's  "  Berceuse  in  G  major." 

Trois  petits  morceaux,  No.  1,  arranged  by  Hugo  Willemsen. 
(Schott  and  Co.).     Degree  of  Difficulty :  Fairly  Easy. 

H  WILLEMSEN,  a  very  talented  composer,  pub- 
•  lished  the  three  pieces,  including  this  dainty 
little  "  Berceuse,"  under  the  pseudonym  of  Devrient, 
but  afterwards  added  his  own  name  to  the  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a  pure  and  graceful  melody,  charm- 
ing in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  and  so  well  adapted 
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to  the  character  of  the  instrument  that  it  might  well 
pass  for  an  original  violin  piece.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  played  entirely  in  the  first 
position,  although  the  use  of  higher  positions  is  more 
effective,  and  of  course  it  requires  a  great  artist  to  re- 
veal all  the  beauty  of  a  simple  melody. 

The  tempo  of  the  berceuse,  which  is  in  the  key  of  G 
major  and  in  f  time,  is  given  as  andante  con  moto,  and 
may  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  five  seconds  for  two  bars. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  sweetness  of  tone  of 
great  purity  and  singing  quality  combined  with  abso- 
lutely true  intonation  are  the  first  requisite  for  a  good 
rendering  of  simple  melodies  as  the  present 

The  construction  of  the  piece  is  in  simple  binary  form 
consisting  of  two  sentences  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  first  sentence  and  a  coda  of  eight  bars.  The  first  is 
a  regular  sentence  of  eight  bars,  the  fore-phrase  finish- 
ing with  a  cadence  on  the  dominant  in  the  fourth  bar, 
and  the  after-phrase  with  a  half  cadence  (tonic  to  dom- 
inant) in  the  eighth  bar  after  which  the  sentence  is  re- 
peated. The  second  sentence  has  a  regular  fore-phrase 
of  four  bars  modulating  to  the  key  of  E  minor  and  fin- 
ishing with  an  authentic  cadence  in  the  key  of  A  minor. 
The  after-phrase  starts  in  C  major,  the  first  bar  being 
repeated  on  a  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  in  the  key 
of  D.  The  second  bar  brings  the  same  motive  a  third 
higher  on  a  second  inversion  of  the  chord  of  G,  re- 
peated again  on  the  same  chord  of  the  diminished 

seventh,  but  this  time  with  a  flattened  third,  so  that  we 

12 
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must  look  upon  it  as  a  passing  modulation  to  G  minor. 
The  first  section  of  the  after-phrase  has  thus  been  pro- 
longed to  four  bars,  and  we  find  a  similar  process  ap- 
plied to  the  second  section,  which  begins  on  the  second 
inversion  of  the  tonic  chord,  both  the  first  and  second 
(cadential)  bar  of  the  section  being  prolonged  to  two 
bars,  so  that  the  whole  after-phrase  consists  of  eight 
bars,  finishing  on  a  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  the  tonic 
(G).  At  the  end  of  the  last  bar  of  the  cadence  we  come 
to  a  repeat  of  the  first  sentence,  followed  by  a  coda 
of  one  eight-bar  sentence.  To  give  an  intelligent  ren- 
dering and  for  perfect  phrasing  it  is  advisable  for  the 
executant  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  the  pianoforte 
score  at  the  hand  of  the  above  explanations.  When 
playing  the  piece,  a  full  bow  should  be  used  for  the 
slur  at  the  beginning,  and  carrying  the  bow  lightly, 
three-quarters  of  its  length  must  be  recovered  in  the 
up  bow  on  the  two  slurred  quavers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  bar,  so  as  to  gain  sufficient  length  for  the  three 
slurred  quavers  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar. 
Although  it  is  best  to  play  these  as  indicated,  by  tak- 
ing the  G11  in  the  third  position,  as  thereby  a  greater 
equality  of  tone-colour,  as  well  as  a  more  effective  cres- 
cendo can  be  obtained,  yet  beginners  may  take  them 
entirely  in  the  first  position  by  stopping  the  G11  with 
the  second  finger  on  the  first  string,  and  using  the  open 
string  for  the  E11,  taking  the  D11  with  the  third  finger 
on  the  A  string  again.  Instead  of  taking  the  B11  in 
the  first  bar  of  the  second  line  with  the  fourth  finger 
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on  the  A  string,  they  can  apply  the  same  finger  in  the 
first  position  on  the  E  string  to  it,  and  remain  in  that 
position,  using,  of  course,  the  first  finger  on  the  F11 
sharp,  the  third  finger,  on  the  A  string,  on  the  D11  in 
the  following  bar,  instead  of  taking  it  as  a  harmonic 
in  the  fourth  position  on  the  D  string  as  indicated. 
The  fourth  quaver,  A1,  in  the  second  bar,  must  be  taken 
with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string,  and  a  nice  de- 
crescendo  made  to  the  end  of  the  bar.  For  those  who 
do  not  play  the  piece  entirely  in  the  first  position,  a 
nice  effect  may  now  be  obtained  by  starting  the  repeat 
of  the  first  sentence,  marked  pp>  in  the  third  position 
on  the  D  string,  and  gliding  up  to  the  D11,  taking  this 
as  the  middle  harmonic  on  that  string,  returning  to  the 
first  position  on  the  A  string  for  the  following  quavers, 
B1,  C11.  The  whole  of  this  repeat  must  be  played  as 
softly  as  possible  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bow,  right 
over  the  edge  of  the  fingerboard.  The  second  sentence 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  bar  marked  "  2,"  after  the 
double  bar,  with  the  two  slurred  quavers,  D1,  D1  sharp, 
and  starts  with  a  crescendo  and  animato,  which  must 
be  well  graduated  and  spread  very  evenly  over  the 
whole  of  the  eight  bars  leading  to  the  fortissimo,  show- 
ing a  very  steady  increase  both  in  tone  and  speed.  We 
may  divide  it  in  the  following  manner :  keep  the  first 
two-bar  phrase,  which  is  in  the  key  of  E  minor,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  previous  sentence,  and  starting  pp 
increase  the  tone  only  to  mezzo  piano.  The  two-bar 
phrase  which  now  appears  a  fourth  higher  in  the  key 
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of  A  minor,  start  mezzo  piano  and  finish  mezzo  forte, 
the  time  becoming  just  a  little  more  animated.  The 
next  section,  starting  on  the  two  quavers  C11,  detached 
in  one  up-bow,  start  mezzo  forte^  arriving  at  forte  at 
the  end  of  the  second  bar,  E11,  growing  at  the  same 
time  in  warmth  and  animation,  while  the  following 
two  bars,  G11,  increase  in  power  from  forte  to  fortis- 
simo with  a  corresponding  increase  in  passion  and  an- 
imation, almost  to  an  "allegro"  in  time.  If  these  bars 
should  be  taken  in  the  first  position,  we  must,  of  course, 
take  the  quaver  B1  at  the  end  of  the  first  bar  .of  the 
sentence  with  the  first  finger,  instead  of  going  into  the 
third  position  on  the  D  string,  which,  of  course,  is  more 
effective.  The  crotchet  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  bar  must  be  taken  by  the  fourth  finger  on  the 
D  string  if  played  in  the  first  position,  for  the  A  in 
the  third  bar  use  the  open  string  in  either  case.  The 
first  bar,  E11,  marked  crescendo  molto,  must  be  played 
with  the  first  finger,  but  in  the  second  bar  use  the  open 
string  for  the  E11  when  playing  the  piece  in  the  first 
position,  and  take  the  second  finger  on  the  first  G11  in- 
stead of  the  fourth.  The  latter  fingering,  by  play- 
ing the  first  bar  G11  in  the  third  position  on  the  A 
string  and  the  second  in  the  first  position  on  the  E 
string,  makes,  of  course,  a  more  marked  difference  in 
the  increase  of  tone.  At  the  fortissimo  B11  we  retard 
the  speed,  but  not  too  much  at  first,  only  return  to  an 
"allegretto"  in  the  first  bar,  keeping  the  fortissimo 
right  up  to  the  B11  in  the  following  bar,  which  returns 
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by  degrees  to  the  "  andante  con  moto,"  and  diminishes 
in  strength  to  mezzo  forte.  The  next  bar,  marked 
molto  dim.,  decreases  in  strength  from  mf  to  piano, 
and  in  time  from  andante  con  moto  to  andante  molto, 
and  the  two  pauses  A1,  A1  sharp,  from  piano  to  pianis- 
simo, holding  the  notes  out  well  so  as  to  give  a  feeling 
of  complete  rest.  We  come  now  to  the  repetition  of 
the  first  sentence  marked  ppp,  which  must  be  played 
with  a  small  fraction  of  the  upper  half  of  the  bow 
right  over  the  end  of  the  fingerboard.  The  tone  must 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  breath,  and  this  requires  a  perfect 
command  over  the  bow  to  avoid  any  hoarseness  and  to 
keep  the  tone  pure  and  singing,  yet  as  soft  as  if  a 
mother  were  humming  the  melody  with  closed  mouth 
to  hush  her  baby  to  sleep.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
bar,  the  after-phrase  may  commence  pp  and  finish  p 
on  the  open  D  string  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The 
fingering  of  this  sentence  has  been  discussed  at  the  be- 
ginning. Starting  with  a  piano  on  the  slurred  quavers, 
D11,  D11  sharp,  and  taking  the  following  E11  with  the 
fourth  finger,  we  increase  the  tone  to  mezzo  forte,  and 
still  more  on  the  quavers,  C,  D,  so  that  we  may  arrive 
gradually  at  the  forte  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  bar, 
in  which  we  can  use  the  open  string  for  the  E11  if  play- 
ing the  piece  in  the  first  position.  Take  care  to  make 
the  augmented  second  from  G11  sharp  to  F11  natural 
very  pronounced.  In  the  following  bar  we  must,  of 
course,  take  the  B1  with  the  first  finger  on  the  A  string 
if  playing  in  first  position.  In  any  case,  the  expres- 
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sion  marks  in  this  bar  must  be  well  observed.  In  the 
bar  marked  riten.  take  the  second  quaver,  D11,  with  the 
third  finger  and  use  the  open  string  for  the  E11,  which 
is  slurred  to  it  when  playing  in  the  first  position.  Do 
not  retard  the  time  too  much  in  this  bar,  as  the  riten. 
must  be  spread  over  the  four  last  bars  very  evenly  to 
the  final  pause,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  decrease 
of  tone.  Our  last  advice  is  "Do  not  attempt  to  make 
the  shake  on  the  F11  sharp  too  rapid !" 


39. — A.  von  Ahn  Carse's  "  Minuet  and  Trio 
in  A  sharp  major." 

(Augener,  Ltd.).     Degree  of  Difficulty  :   Fairly  Easy. 

THE  author  of  this  piece  is  a  gifted  young  English 
composer,  who  has  come  to  the  fore  of  late  with 
several  important  orchestral  and  choral  works.  In 
the  minuet  he  has  chosen  a  form  for  musical  ex- 
pression which  has  been  used  for  over  two  hundred 
years  by  innumerable  composers,  including  the  great- 
est masters  of  all,  and  in  which,  consequently,  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  say  anything  new.  If, 
consequently,  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  startlingly  new, 
it  is  at  least  a  pretty  idea,  of  great  freshness  and  grace, 
very  happily  expressed.  He  has  caught,  moreover,  the 
spirit  of  the  dance,  with  its  courtly  grace  and  state- 
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liness,  exceedingly  well,  and  the  piece  makes  an  effec- 
tive little  solo  for  young  players.  An  appropriate 
tempo  is  three  bars  played  in  five  seconds.  Lightness 
of  bow,  elegance  of  style,  and  graceful  expression,  give 
the  key  to  a  successful  rendering  of  the  piece.  Start 
with  an  up-bow  in  the  lower  half,  just  touching  the 
string  with  a  slight  but  crisp  attack,  making  the  har- 
monic sound  like  a  little  bell  struck  lightly;  raise  the 
bow  quickly  and  play  the  E11  again  in  an  up-bow  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  and  use  again  an  up-bow  for 
the  A1.  This  time,  however,  you  let  the  bow  rest  on 
the  string,  and  use  about  a  quarter  of  its  length.  On 
the  crotchet  A  in  the  second  bar,  pull  the  bow  down 
to  within  a  few  inches  from  the  point,  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  middle  on  the  slurred  quavers,  A1,  B1,  playing 
the  following  two  dotted  quavers  in  the  middle  of  the 
bow.  The  third  bar  is  bowed  exactly  like  the  second, 
and  the  first  three  quavers  of  the  fourth  bar  which 
complete  the  fore-phrase,  are  played  in  the  middle  of 
the  bow.  The  after-phrase  begins  with  an  up-bow,  as 
indicated,  on  the  crotchet  E11  at  the  end  of  this  bar. 
Glide  up  with  the  fourth  finger  in  a  sweep,  and  with  a 
crescendo  to  the  A11  harmonic,  which  should  ring  out 
with  a  slight  sforsando,  but  being  very  short  and  cut 
off  sharply  like  the  first  A11;  then  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  with  a  crescendo  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  which  finishes  on  a  full  cadence  in  the  key 
of  the  dominant  in  the  eighth  bar.  The  second  sentence 
begins  in  the  key  of  B  major,  in  which  the  fore-phrase 
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ends  in  a  full  cadence.  The  fingering  here  is  fully  in- 
dicated, the  majority  of  the  notes  remaining  in  the 
third  position  from  the  quaver  D11  at  the  end  of  the 
second  beat  in  the  first  bar.  Do  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  fourth  finger,  which  takes  the  crotchet,  C11 
sharp,  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  must  glide  back 
to  A1  in  the  first  position  on  the  D  string  before  the 
F1  sharp,  which  is  taken  by  the  second  finger,  is 
sounded.  The  detached  notes  must  be  played  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bow,  a  little  above  the  middle.  This 
holds  good  for  the  after-phrase  also,  which  starts  in 
the  key  of  A  major  and  finishes  on  a  full  cadence  in 
C  sharp  minor.  The  dotted  minim,  E11,  which  is  the 
third  of  the  final  chord  of  the  cadence  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  bar,  becomes  the  dominant  of  A  major  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  bar,  as  the  accompaniment  will 
show,  which  completes  the  chords  of  the  cadence,  fin- 
ishing on  the  original  tonic  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
following  bar.  Observe  the  gradual  crescendo  which 
from  the  second  beat  of  the  third  bar  of  line  three, 
leads  to  the  forte  on  the  A11,  which  brings  a  return  to 
the  first  sentence,  being  provided  this  time  with  a 
different  after-phrase,  finishing  with  a  full  authentic 
cadence  on  the  tonic.  The  fingering  here  is  obvious, 
and  what  we  have  said  about  the  bowing  holds  good 
here  also.  We  come  now  to  the  trio,  which  is  in  the 
key  of  the  subdominant,  viz.,  D  major,  an  unusual  key 
for  a  middle  section,  which  disturbs  the  feeling  of 
tonality,  the  tonic  in  that  case  appearing  as  a  derived 
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key,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  "Handbook  of 
Musical  Form,"  pp.  153  and  155.  It  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  altogether  happy  choice  in  this  case  either,  al- 
though the  trio  in  itself  is  distinctly  pretty.  The  time 
remains  the  same  as  for  die  minuet,  viz.,  about  five 
seconds  to  three  bars,  but  the  contrast  which  it  offers 
by  its  character  of  reposefulness  must  be  brought  out 
well  by  the  executant.  It  must  be  also  kept  stronger 
in  tone  throughout,  beginning  with  a  mezzo  forte  in 
the  third  position.  Use  fairly  long  bows  and  give  a 
little  weight  to  first  beat  in  the  first  three  bars.  The 
fourth  bar  starts  with  a  mezzo  forte,  increasing  in  tone 
to  the  end  of  the  bar,  where  the  A  is  taken  as  middle 
harmonic  on  the  A  string.  The  after-phrase  of  this 
sentence  is  the  same  as  the  first,  and  finishes  with  a  full 
cadence  on  the  tonic.  The  second  sentence,  which 
begins  in  the  key  of  F  sharp  minor,  must  be  attacked 
forte,  and  played  with  great  energy,  observing  the  ac- 
cents on  the  notes  as  marked  in  the  copy.  The  piano 
at  the  end  of  the  second  bar  of  this  sentence  must  not 
be  prepared  by  a  diminuendo^  but  enter  quite  sud- 
denly, otherwise  a  good  effect  will  be  spoiled.  The 
same  holds  good  for  the  second  part  of  the  sentence, 
which  leads  with  a  crescendo  to  a  repetition  of  the  first 
sentence,  finishing  on  a  full  cadence  in  D  major.  After 
the  trio  the  minuet  is  repeated  without  alteration, 
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40.— M.  Moszkowski's  "  Spanish  Dances," 

Op,  12,  No.  1. 

Arranged  by  Philipp  Scharwenka.      Degree  of  Difficulty : 
Medium. 

THE  national  popular  dances  of  Spain  have  a  great 
fascination  by  their  vivacious  spirit  and  the 
curious  effects  of  their  cross  rhythms  which  imbue 
them  with  unceasing-  life  and  motion.  The  composer, 
although  of  Polish  extraction,  has  so  entirely  sunk  his 
individuality  into  the  Spanish  character,  that  with  the 
help  of  his  fertile  melodious  invention  he  has  produced 
one  of  the  most  charming  works  of  its  kind.  The  violin 
arrangement  of  the  original  work,  for  pianoforte,  by 
Philipp  Scharwenka,  himself  a  composer  of  great  merit, 
and,  like  his  friend,  Moszkowski,  of  Polish  extraction,  is 
so  cleverly  done  that  it  might  very  well  pass  for  an  ori- 
ginal violin  composition.  The  tempo,  "  allegro  brioso," 
of  this  dance,  in  the  key  of  C  major,  should  be  taken  at 
the  rate  of  four  bars  to  about  six  seconds.  Take  the 
first  chord  in  the  second  position,  with  the  fingering  3 
with  a  good  firm  attack  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bow, 
and  take  the  following  two  semiquavers  and  quaver  in 
the  middle  of  the  bow  and  in  the  first  position,  using 
the  open  string  for  the  E11.  In  the  second  bar  take  the 
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two  detached  quavers  in,  the  middle  of  the  bow,  using 
the  upper  part  to  just  below  the  middle  for  the  slurs, 
and  remain  in  the  first  position,  giving  a  slight  accent 
on  the  G11  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  bar  (not  count- 
ing the  two  bars'  rest  for  introduction).  The  chord  is 
now  repeated,  and  the  next  three  modified  bars  are 
again  played  in  the  first  position;  then  follows  another 
exact  repeat  of  the  fore-phrase,  followed  by  a  different 
after-phrase.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  very  effective 
cross-rhythms  mentioned  above,  and  the  executant  must 
on  no  account  try  to  emphasise  the  first  beat  in  the  bar. 
The  figures  are  three  §  figures,  the  quavers  having  the 
same  value  as  before,  but  it  is  the  second  of  every  two 
beats  that  has  the  accent,  viz.,  the  dotted  quaver.  Play 
these  three  figures  on  the  D  string  in  the  third  position 
with  the  second  finger  on  A1;  but  for  the  following 
semiquaver  triplet  take  the  open  string  for  A1,  the  first 
finger  for  C,  fourth  for  F11,  and  glide  up  with  the  lat- 
ter to  A11,  taking  it  as  a  harmonic.  The  two  chords 
which  follow  play  with  a  down  bow  near  the  heel.  The 
whole  of  this  part  is  now  repeated  and  leads  to  a  very 
pretty  little  episode  of  only  one  eight-bar  sentence, 
which  is  also  repeated.  It  starts  in  the  first  position  at 
letter  B.  Use  the  open  string  for  the  E11  in  the  first 
and  third  bars,  and  the  fourth  on  C111  in  the  latter,  re- 
maining in  the  second  position  throughout  the  follow- 
ing three  bars,  going  with  the  fourth  finger  on  F11  on 
to  the  A  string  in  bar  four,  and  using  the  second  on  D11 
in  bar  five.  In  bar  seven  we  return  into  the  first  posi- 
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tion  with  the  first  finger  on  B1.  The  sentence  ends  in 
bar  eight  with  a  cadence  on  the  dominant,  and  the 
whole  sentence  is  then  repeated,  followed  by  a  repeat 
of  the  first  subject.  After  this  we  have  an  episode  in 
A  minor  (letter  D  in  Peters's  edition),  marked  /.  e 
grazioso,  which  must  be  played  in  a  leisurely  fashion 
without  any  appreciable  change  of  time,  but  very  light 
and  daintily,  with  a  kind  of  gettato  bowing.  Use  the 
second  finger  for  both  the  quavers  C11  and  D11  preced- 
ing letter  D,  and  start  the  subject  with  the  third  finger 
on  E11  in  the  second  position,  returning  into  the  first 
position  with  the  first  finger  on  B1  flat  at  the  end  of  the 
third  bar.  In  the  seventh  bar,  go  again  into  the  second 
position,  and  return  into  the  first  with  the  first  finger 
on  B1  flat  at  the  end  of  line  four. 

At  the  "marcato,"  play  the  first  two  semiquavers  at 
the  point  with  sharp  attacks  and  very  little  bow,  then 
give  a  good  accent  and  full  bow  to  the  crotchet  E11, 
and  play  the  next  semiquavers  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  former,  near  the  heel,  use  a  full  bow  for  E11  again 
and  take  the  following  semiquavers  again  at  the  point, 
then  go  only  to  the  middle  of  the  bow  on  the  last  E11, 
and  play  the  C111,  D111,  E111  (at  letter  E),  marked  /.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  bow  in  the  fourth  position,  taking 
the  E111  as  middle-harmonic  with  the  fourth  finger,  then 
take  the  appoggiatura  F11  with  the  third  finger  on  the 
A  string,  and  play  the  semiquaver  figures  in  the  third 
position,  remaining  in  this  throughout  the  next  three 
bars,  taking  the  B1  flat  with  the  third  finger  on  the  D 
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string  and  B11  flat  in  the  following  bar  with  the  first 
finger  on  the  E  string.  Starting  the  following  bar 
with  the  third  finger  on  D111,  use  the  same  finger  for  the 
appoggiatura  En  in  the  second  position  on  the  A  string. 
In  the  first  bar  of  line  seven,  return  with  the  second 
finger  from  D11  to  C11  natural  into  the  first  position. 
The  fingering  for  the  next  few  bars  is  analogous  to  that 
given  at  letter  E  (see  above).-  At  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence (at  letter  F)  the  whole  of  the  first  part  is  repeated 
and  brings  the  dance  to  an  end. 


41. — Francis  Thome's  "Andante  Religiose," 

OP.  70. 

(Paris :  J.  Hamelle.)    Degree  of  Difficulty  :  Medium  Difficult. 

AS  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  church  music,  there 
are  many  very  widely  differing  opinions.  Those 
who  rise  mentally  beyond  the  realm  of  the  senses 
will  reject  the  vast  majority  of  works  which,  by  popular 
consent,  have  been  accepted  as  "  sacred  music,"  as  unfit 
for  purposes  of  divine  worship,  without  denying  their 
value  as  pleasing  music  of  a  meditative  or  thoughtful 
character.  To  this  category  belongs  the  piece  under 
notice,  which,  by  its  tunefulness,  has  attained  to  great 
popularity,  and  it  is,  moreover,  provided  with  an  effec- 
tive accompaniment  for  organ  and  harp,  so  that  it  will 
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be  found  a  suitable  item  for  an  organ  recital  or  musical 
service. 

The  average  time  for  the  "Andante"  is  about  three 
seconds  to  the  bar.  The  piece,  which  is  in  the  key  of 
D  major  and  in  common — J — time,  begins  with  an  in- 
troduction of  eight  bars,  after  which  the  violin  enters 
with  the  broad  cantabile  melody  of  the  first  part  or 
section,  which  is  of  a  simple  binary  form,  consisting  of 
two  eight-bar  sentences,  the  first  finishing  on  a  female 
cadence  on  the  dominant,  the  second  on  a  cadence  in  the 
key  of  the  mediant  (F  sharp),  modulating  in  the  second 
part  of  the  cadential  bar  to  the  dominant  seventh  of 
the  tonic.  The  first  sentence  is  then  repeated  with  a 
modified  after-phrase  finishing  with  a  full  cadence  on 
the  tonic. 

Start  with  a  singing  tone  of  "  velvety  "  quality,  soft 
yet  full,  and  observe  not  only  the  printed  expression 
marks,  but  add  to  them  by  intuitive  feeling.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  phrase,  marked  simply  /.,  must  not  be 
played  on  a  dead  level,  but  a  slight  accent  must  be  given 
to  the  first  D11,  in  the  second  bar  the  tone  rises  not  only 
in  pitch  but  also,  just  slightly,  in  volume,  until  we  reach 
the  E11  in  bar  three,  which  receives  again  a  little  accent, 
as  does  also  the  F11  sharp  in  the  following  bar.  Such 
and  similar  little  touches  are  too  slight  almost  to  be 
marked,  they  must  be  left  to  the  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  executant,  who  must  always  try  to  fathom 
the  musical  idea  expressed  in  a  composition  without 
concrete  or  objective  comparisons  which  are  not  in  the 
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nature    of    true    music    and    therefore    generally    mis- 
leading. 

The  fingering  in  this  part  is  mostly  obvious.     Take 
the  E11  in  the  third  bar  with  the  second  finger  in  the 
third  position  on  the  A  string,  and  the  B1  with  the  third 
finger  in  the  same  position  on  the  D  string,  returning 
to  the  A  string  with  the  third  finger  on  F11  sharp.     Re- 
main in  the  position  until  you  come  to  the  last  crotchet, 
C11  sharp,  in   the   next  bar,  which  you   take  with  the 
second  finger  in  the  first  position.     In  the  first  bar  of 
the  second  line  take  the  D11  with  the  fourth  finger  as 
middle  harmonic  on  the  D  string,  and  stop  the  follow- 
ing dotted  crotchet  B1  with  the  third,  and  A1  with  the 
second  fingers  in  the  third  position.     Play  the   third 
bar  in  the  first  position  on  the  A  string,  and  advance 
into  the  third  position  with  the  third  finger  on  F11  sharp 
in  the  following  bar.     Play  the  following  bar  in  the 
same  position  on  the  D  string,  returning  into  the  first 
position  with  the  second  finger  on  the  minim,  F1  sharp. 
In  the  last  bar  of  this  line  make  a  fairly  strong  cres- 
cendo and  start  the  A11  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
line,  with  a '  mfs.,  either  in  the  same  position  on  the  E 
string,  or  if  ycur  instrument  has  a  good  resonant  D 
string,  take  it  with  the  fourth  finger  in  the  fourth  posi- 
tion, but  firmly  stopped,  not  harmonic,  as  the  tone  is 
fuller  in  that  case  and  more  equal  in  quality  with  the 
following  crotchets,  which,  of  course,  fall  to  the  third 
and  second  fingers  respectively.     Return  in  the  follow- 
ing bar  into  the  first  position  with  the  fourth  finger  on 
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E11,  and  make  a  nice  crescendo  and  d€ crescendo  on  the 
rilardando  bar.  At  the  Tempo  I  we  come  to  a.  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  sentence,  which  finishes  this  time  with 
a  full  cadence  on  the  tonic.  Play  the  third  (rit.)  bar 
in  line  four  either  in  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  position 
on  the  G  string.  The  latter  is  preferable,  as  the  third 
finger  is  stronger  than  the  fourth,  and  can  therefore 
stop  the  F1  sharp  more  firmly,  which  is  very  important 
in  this  case. 

The  "poco  piu  mosso"  commencing  the  middle  part, 
in  the  key  of  the  dominant  (A  major)  should  be  played 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  seconds  to  the  bar, 
beginning  in  the  first  position,  taking  the  E11  in  this 
and  the  following  bar  witn  the  fourth  finger.  In  the 
first  bar  of  line  five,  shift  from  B1  to  C11  sharp,  with  the 
first  finger  into  the  second  position,  taking  the  crotchets 
F11  sharp  and  D11  with  the  fourth  and  second  fingers 
respectively,  and  returning  with  the  latter  finger  into 
the  first  position  on  the  minim,  C11  sharp,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  bar.  In  the  fourth  bar  of  that  line 
take  the  F1  double-sharp  with  the  second  finger,  and 
the  first  quaver,  G1  sharp,  in  the  following  bar  with  the 
third  finger;  then  glide  up  with  this  on  the  D  string 
until  the  fourth  finger  can  touch  the  A11  in  the  fourth 
position  on  the  A  string,  playing  it  as  the  middle  har- 
monic, and  stop  the  following  G11  sharp  with  the  same 
finger,  and  after  taking  the  B1  sharp  with  the  first  fin- 
ger, stop  the  F11  sharp  with  the  fourth  finger,  and  re- 
main in  the  second  position  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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increase  the  time  to  about  two 
seconds  for  a  bar.  Take  the  semiquaver  C11  sharp  with 
the  second  finger,  and  remain  in  the  first  position  until 
you  come  to  the  semiquaver,  G11  sharp,  in  the  last  bar 
of  this  line.  This  you  take  with  the  first  finger  in  the 
second  position,  and  remain  in  this,  taking  the  crotchet, 
B  sharp,  in  the  bar  marked  "sans  retarder,"  with  the 
first  finger,  and  the  following  quaver,  C1  sharp,  with 
the  second.  This  belongs  to  the  after-phrase  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  finishes  in  the  next  bar  on  an  interrupted 
cadence,  the  after-phrase  being  then  repeated  with  an 
authentic  cadence.  As  we  have  at  the  end  of  the  second 
bar  of  this  repetition  (first  bar  of  last  line  of  the  page) 
a  G11  natural  instead  of  the  G11  sharp  which  appeared 
in  the  first  instance,  the  second  finger  which  stops  that 
note  on  the  D  string  is  brought  exactly  opposite  the  B 
sharp  (being  enharmonic  of  C1  natural,  and  therefore  a 
perfect  fifth  below  G1  natural),  which  must  consequently 
stop  the  latter  note  also,  and  then  be  shifted  up  to  the 
quaver,  C1  sharp,  and  proceed  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  first  section  of  the  middle  part,  consisting  of  two 
regular  sentences,  the  second  being  prolonged  by  the 
repetition  of  the  after-phrase,  finishes  here  with  a  full 
cadence  in  F  sharp  minor,  in  which  the  second  section, 
evolved  from  motives  of  the  first  section,  commences. 
The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  pianoforte  in  the  fore- 
phrase,  answered  by  the  violin  in  the  after-phrase,  which 
is  prolonged  by  repetition  of  sections  to  nine  bars.  The 
octave,  F  sharp,  in  the  second  bar,  after  the  a  tempo, 
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must,  of  course,  be  stopped  by  the  first  and  fourth  fin- 
gers on  the  D  and  A  strings  respectively.  In  the  first 
bar  of  page  3  the  fourth  finger  takes  the  A11  in  the 
fourth  position  on  the  A  string,  the  second  takes  the 
F11  sharp,  and  the  fourth  the  A111  in  the  seventh  posi- 
tion on  the  E  string.  In  the  next  bar,  recede  with  the 
fourth  finger  from  A111  to  G111  sharp,  after  playing  the 
former  with  a  strong  sf.  and  a  full  bow,  and  taking 
notice  of  the  indication,  "  con  calore " — with  warmth, 
i.e.,  passionately,  which  holds  good  for  the  whole  of 
this  passage.  From  G111  sharp  to  D111  remain  in  the 
sixth  position,  changing  on  the  last  quaver,  C111  sharp, 
with  the  second  finger  into  the  fourth  position,  in  whicii 
you  remain  throughout  the  next  bar ;  these  two  bars  are 
then  repeated.  In  the  first  bar  of  the  second  line,  take 
F111  natural  with  the  fourth  finger  and  D111  with  the 
second,  both  in  the  fifth  position.  Stretching  back  with 
the  first  finger  to  B11,  you  can  either  take  the  A11  with 
the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string,  remaining  in  the 
fourth  position  to  the  end  of  the  following  bar,  or  re- 
turn into  the  first  position  with  the  third  finger  on  A11, 
and  remain  in  that,  but  the  former  fingering  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  allows  of  a  better  crescendo,  as  indicated. 
The  third  bar  in  that  line  should  in  either  case  be  started 
in  the  first  position,  but  at  the  half -bar  we  shift  with 
the  second  finger  to  D11  in  the  second  position,  in  which 
we  take  the  F11  natural  in  the  next  bar  with  the  fourth 
finger,  and  the  F1  with  the  first  finger  gliding  upwards 
a  little  to  enable  us  to  stop  the  C11  sharp  with  the  fourth 
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finger  in  the  third  position.  In  the  fourth  bar  of  line 
three  the  G11  must,  of  course,  be  taken  by  the  fourth 
finger  on  the  A  string.  The  descending  scale  passage 
marked  "  dolce  "  is  naturally  played  in  the  first  position, 
the  minim,  En,  in  the  last  bar  of  the  line  being  stopped 
by  the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string.  In  the  second 
bar  of  line  four,  take  the  A11  as  middle  harmonic  on 
the  latter  string,  first  with  the  fourth  finger,  then,  in  the 
rit.  bar,  with  the  third,  which  brings  us  into  the  third 
position,  in  which  the  return  to  the  first  subject,  now  in 
the  higher  octave,  commences  at  the  Tempo  I.  Holding 
the  bow  very  lightly  over  the  edge  of  the  fingerboard 
so  as  to  obtain  a  good  -pianissimo,  start  with  the  fourth 
finger  on  D111  in  the  third  position.  Taking  the  B11 
still  in  that  position  with  the  second  finger,  glide  with 
the  first  to  C111  sharp  in  the  fifth  position,  in  which  you 
play  the  next  bar,  taking  the  B11  with  the  fourth  finger 
on  the  A  string.  The  following  minims,  F111  sharp, 
E111,  are  stopped  by  the  fourth  and  third  fingers  respec- 
tively. Stop  the  G111  in  the  last  bar  of  line  four  with 
the  fourth  finger,  and  glide  back  with  this  to  F111,  bring- 
ing the  C111  sharp  under  the  first  finger,  then  play  the 
minim,  D111,  beginning  of  line  five,  with  the  second  fin- 
ger, and  glide  back  with  this  to  C111  sharp  in  the  fourth 
position,  and  remain  in  this  to  the  end  of  the  second 
bar,  playing  the  A11  as  harmonic,  with  the  fourth  finger 
on  the  A  string.  In  the  third  bar,  take  the  dotted 
crotchet,  B11,  with  the  second  finger,  and  also  the  minim, 
B11,  in  the  following  bar,  advancing  with  the  first  finger 
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on  the  crotchet,  C111  sharp,  and  remain  in  the  fifth  posi- 
tion throughout  the  next  bar.  In  the  sixth  bar  of  this 
line  we  can  either  remain  still  in  the  fifth  position,  tak- 
ing the  B11  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  A  string,  and 
returning  in  the  next  bar  with  the  second  to  the  minim, 
F11  sharp,  into  the  fourth  position  on  the  same  string, 
or  else  return  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  minim,  B11, 
in  the  sixth  bar,  into  the  first  position  on  the  E  string, 
and  remain  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  following  bar.  The 
latter  course  appears  preferable  on  account  of  the  long 
crescendo.  The  last  bar  of  this  line  we  play  in  the 
fourth  position,  with  the  first  finger  on  B11 ;  then  we  go 
up  to  A111  with  the  fourth  finger,  and  return  to  the 
fourth  position  with  the  fourth  finger  on  E111  in  the 
second  bar  of  that  line,  the  second  on  the  semibreve, 
C111  sharp,  with  a  strong  crescendo,  and  the  third  on  the 
if.,  D111,  which  introduces  another  repeat  of  the  first 
subject  As  this  should  be  kept  fortissimo  this  time,  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  it  entirely  on  the  E  string,  taking 
the  minim,  An,  with  the  first  finger,  and  again  B11,  re- 
maining thence  in  the  fourth  position  until  we  come  to 
the  E111  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  bar,  line  six,  which 
we  still  take  in  that  position  (with  the  fourth  finger), 
returning  with  the  third  finger  on  B11  into  the  second 
position  and  then  going  boldly  for  the  F111  sharp  in  the 
fifth  position  with  the  fourth  finger.  With  the  note  well 
in  your  ear,  and  without  nervous  hesitancy,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  it  correctly.  If  you  are  afraid 
of  it,  take  the  crotchet,  E111,  with  the  fourth,  B11  with 
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the  first,  then  An  with  the  third  on  A  string,  G11  with 
the  second,  and  Fm  sharp  in  the  same  position  with 
the  fourth  finger.  In  the  following  bar,  take  G111  and 
Fm  sharp  with  the  fourth,  and  C111  sharp  with  the  first, 
in  the  first  bar  of  line  seven,  E111  and  D111  with  the  third, 
and  B11  with  the  first,  and  B  with  the  second  on  the  G 
string,  and  the  rit.  bar  as  in  first  part.  After  the 
Tempo  /,  take  the  D11  in  the  second  bar  with  the  first 
finger  in  the  third  position  on  the  A  string,  and  remain 
in  the  position.  In  the  last  line,  take  the  semibreve, 
F11  sharp,  with  the  fourth  finger,  and  remain  in  the 
second  position  to  the  end  of  bar  two;  then  use  open 
D  string  and  ascend  in  first  position.  Use  the  second 
finger  on  D111,  shake  with  the  third,  and  stop  the  final 
F111  sharp  with  the  fourth  finger. 


42. — Alberto   Randegger,  Jnr.'s,  "  Bohemian 

D>» 
ances. 

Book  3,  No.  1. 

(Ashdown,  Ltd.)      Degree  of  Difficulty:    Medium  Difficult. 

THE  music  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  peoples  has  as- 
similated many  features  from  the  music  of  the 
Zingari,  or  gipsies,  who  abound  in  their  countries 
as  well  as  in  Hungary,  especially  the  strong  emotional 
changes  from  pensive  melancholy  to  an  exuberance  of 
gaiety,  and  the  unfettered  rhapsodical  element  of  the 
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plaintive  parts  or  episodes  which  stand  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  terse  and  strongly-marked  rhythms  of  the 
gayer  mood.  The  strong  rhythmical  feeling  is  innate 
also  in  all  the  Slavonic  peoples,  but  the  rhapsodic, 
chant-like  melodies  of  the  Zingari,  which  are  an  Eastern 
inheritance,  and  resist  the  fetters  of  bar-lines,  have 
become  modified  with  the  Czechs,  and  subjected  to  the 
rules  of  Western  music.  The  "  Bohemian  Dances  "  by 
Mr.  Randegger,  son  of  the  well-known  singing  master 
and  conductor,  are  typical  of  the  country  of  their  ori- 
gin, and  very  effective  and  pleasing  specimens,  which 
have  all  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  folk-melody.  Im 
agination  and  temperament  are  required  for  a  successful 
rendering.  It  is  necessary  to  look  upon  the  dance  as  a 
continuous  whole,  with  little  episodes  in  a  different 
mood  involving  different  adequate  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  dancer. 

The  adagio  introduction  of  four  bars  should  betaken 
at  the  rate  of  five  seconds  to  the  bar.  The  harmonics 
are  written  in  a  somewhat  confusing  manner,  as  they 
seem  to  indicate  double  stopping,  whereas  on  closer  ex- 
amination it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  notes,  A1  and 
E11,  merely  indicate  the  string,  the  square  notes  the  spot 
in  which  the  harmonic  is  to  be  produced,  and  the  upper 
note  the  resultant  effect. 

After  a  cadence  on  the  dominant  of  A,  at  the  end 
of  the  introduction  we  come  to  a  quaint  and  amiable 
folk  tune,  which  must  be  rendered  with  unaffected  grace 
and  a  singing  tone,  the  time  for  the  andante  moderate 
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being  about  five  seconds  for  three  bars.  Like  most  an- 
cient tunes,  it  is  constructed  in  simple  binary  form,  con- 
sisting of  two  sentences,  the  first,  being  repeated,  has 
the  orthodox  number  of  eight  bars,  while  the  second 
has  fourteen  bars  by  sequential  prolongations  of  the 
after-phrase.  In  the  fifth  bar,  marked  mf.t  shift  with 
the  first  finger  from  B1  to  C11,  and  remain  in  the  second 
position  until  you  come  to  the  eighth  bar,  where  you  go 
from  the  second  to  the  third  position,  from  C11  sharp 
to  D11,  in  the  same  manner,  remaining  in  this  so  as  to 
get  the  two  harmonics,  D11,  G1,  in  the  ninth  bar  by  an 
extension  of  the  fourth  finger  as  middle  harmonics  on 
the  D  and  G  strings.  At  the  end  of  this  sentence  we 
come  to  an  "  adagio  molto  ed  espressivo,"  in  J  time, 
forming  the  middle  section  of  the  dance,  and  from  here 
the  structural  context  may  appear  at  first  sight  a  little 
puzzling  through  the  changes  of  rhythm  at  close  inter- 
vals, which  recall  the  rhapsodical  nature  of  the  Czecho- 
Slavonic  music.  On  closer  examination  we  find  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  sentence  of  three  phases,  the  middle 
phrase  having  a  different  rhythm  from  the  first  and 
third  ones.  The  first  phrase  commences  with  a  two-bar 
subject  in  A  major,  which  is  repeated  on  the  subdom- 
inant,  slightly  modified  with  regard  to  the  intervals.  It 
has  thus  two  strictly  symmetrical  sections  of  two  bars 
each,  forming  a  regular  four-bar  phrase.  This  is 
answered  by  another  four-bar  phrase  on  a  tonic  pedal 
in  the  same  key,  which  is  analogous  in  construction. 
The  first  bar  of  the  two-bar  subject  is  evolved  from  the 
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chord  of  the  dominant  minor  seventh,  the  second  bar 
from  the  tonic  chord ;  both  are  repeated  without  altera- 
tion except  for  the  subdominant  chord  on  the  last  beat 
of  the  phrase,  which  has  been  introduced  to  form  a 
plagal  cadence  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  phrase, 
now  commencing  the  third  phrase.  In  this  the  subject 
of  the  first  two-bar  section  is  repeated  a  third  lower, 
modulating  to  the  key  of  the  dominant,  and  closing 
with  a  female  cadence  on  the  tonic.  A  second  sentence 
of  three  phrases  is  evolved  from  the  same  subject,  which 
appears  with  a  new  development  in  imitation  between 
the  violin  and  the  pianoforte  in  the  first  phrase,  com- 
mencing in  C  sharp  minor,  and  modulates  to  the  key  of 
E  minor,  in  which  the  phrase  is  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  a  third  higher,  modulating  through  B  minor 
to  the  key  of  G  major,  in  which  the  third  phrase  begins. 
In  this  the  first  bar  of  the  subject  is  repeated  three  times, 
the  fourth  bar  only  bringing  the  end  of  the  subject 
(second  bar  of  its  original  form),  ending  on  a  female 
cadence  in  E  minor.  This  marks  the  end  of  the  middle 
section,  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  four  bars  of  the 
introduction. 

For  a  good  rendering  of  the  adagio  the  double  stop- 
pings must  receive  great  care  and  attention.  The  tone 
of  the  double  notes  must  be  perfectly  even,  so  that 
neither  predominates,  they  must,  moreover,  be  perfectly 
in  time,  so  that  the  combination-tones  may  be  heard, 
to  which  Tartini  has  drawn  the  attention  of  violinists. 
In  order  to  produce  them  well,  the  bow  must  rest  with 
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perfect  balance  on  the  strings,  and  with  the  application 
of  a  gentle  pressure  from  the  right  forefinger  on  the 
stick,  the  bow  must  travel  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
as  described  on  previous  occasions.     In  the  fingering  of 
the  third  F11  sharp,  Dn,  the  figures  have,  of  course,  been 
inverted,  the  F11  sharp  should  be  taken  with  the  second 
and  the  D11  with  the  fourth  finger  in  the  fourth  position. 
The  fingering  from  here  is  clearly  indicated  until  we 
come  to  the  second  bar  in  the  third  line  from  the  end 
of  the  page  marked  "sulla  2  corda."     The  left  hand 
being  in  the  third  position  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
bar,  take  the  first  E11  with  the  second  finger,  and  with  a 
slight  portamento  glide  back  into  the  second  position, 
taking  the  Cn  sharp  with  the  first  finger,  then  take  the 
F11  sharp  with  the  third  finger  and  advance  with  the 
first  on  G11  sharp  into  the  sixth  position,  which  enables 
you  to  take  the  C111  sharp  with  the  fourth  finger.     Take 
the  G11  sharp  immediately  following  the  C111  sharp  with 
the  fourth  finger  in  the  third  position,  and  remain  in 
this,  taking  the  semibreve,  D11  sharp,  with  the  first  fin- 
ger; then  return  to  the   first  position,  taking  the   G11 
sharp,  in  the  last  bar  of  this  line,  with  the  second  finger 
on  the  E  string,  and  hence  follow  the  fingering  indi- 
cated.    The  octaves  following  the  first  G  major  chord, 
marked  /,  must,  of  course,  be  played  with  the  first  and 
fourth  fingers  on  the  A  and  E  strings,  while  those  fol- 
lowing the  second  chord  (last  bar  in  that  line)  must  be 
played  on  the  A  and  D  strings,  on  which  you  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  taking  the  sixth  A11 — C11 
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natural,  with  the  fourth  and  third  fingers  in  the  fourth 
position,  returning-  on  B1-G11  sharp  with  the  same  fingers 
into  the  third  position,  in  which  you  remain  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  The  following  harmonics  belong  to 
the  repetition  of  the  introduction,  and  are  to  be  played 
as  in  the  first  instance.  The  first  part,  in  A  minor,  is 
then  repeated,  the  first  sentence  being  slightly  modified 
while  the  second  is  omitted.  The  adagio  follows  in  the 
key  of  C  major,  with  a  different  accompaniment,  the  fin- 
gering being  fully  marked.  The  f  episode,  which  in  the 
first  instance  was  restricted  to  a  single  phrase,  is  now 
more  fully  developed  by  sequential  repetition,  starting 
in  C  major  in  double  stopping,  then  modulating  back 
into  A  minor  with  various  modifications.  In  the  second 
bar  of  this  episode  the  second  quavers,  E11-G11,  are 
played  as  indicated,  by  taking  the  G11  with  the  fourth 
finger  on  the  A  string,  while  the  open  string  is  allotted 
to  the  E11.  In  the  following  double  stop  the  E11  is, 
however,  stopped  again  by  the  second  finger,  while  the 
third  takes  the  Cm.  In  bar  three  of  the  following  line 
the  lines  next  to  the  figures  %  indicate,  of  course,  that 
the  two  following  double  stops  are  to  be  taken  by  these 
fingers,  the  rest  of  the  fingering  is  likewise  clearly 
marked  where  necessary.  The  demisemiquaver  runs  in 
which  short  lines  appear  over  the  notes  should  be  played 
apparently  as  detached  notes,  but  not  quite  as  short  as 
in  "staccato,"  though  I  fail  to  see  how  any  difference 
can  be  made  at  the  speed  they  must  necessarily  attain. 
From  the  return  to  the  key  of  A  major,  the  subject  ap- 
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pears  in  the  pianoforte  part,  while  the  violin  accom- 
panies to  the  end  of  the  piece  in  semiquaver  triplets 
over  two  strings,  which  afford  an  excellent  bowing  exer- 
cise, and  are  far  more  effective  than  the  alternative  part 
given  in  small  notes. 


43. — J.  RafPs  "  Canzona." 

Op.  85,  No.  5. 

(Augener,  Ltd.)     Degree  of  Difficulty:    Medium. 

THIS  piece  belongs  to  the  same  set  as  the  famous 
"  Cavatina  "  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the  first 
series  of  these  articles,  and  although  it  did  not  at- 
tain to  the  same  amount  of  popularity,  it  is  a  piece  of 
considerable  charm,  and,  moreover,  so  entirely  conceived 
in  the  nature  of  the  instrument  that  it  is  always  effec- 
tive if  well  rendered.  For  a  good  rendering,  however, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  master  the  technical  difficul- 
ties, and  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  tone,  but  also  to 
enter  into  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  composition  and 
to  realise  what  the  composer  wants  to  express.  Unless 
you  understand  and  feel  what  the  composer  means,  you 
cannot  convey  his  ideas  to  your  listeners.  The  "  Can- 
zona" is  a  pure  cantilena  of  simple  grace  and  of  an  in- 
timate nature,  and  consequently  all  attempts  at  out- 
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ward  display  or  exaggerated  emotionalism  must  be 
avoided.  Refinement  of  style  and  delicate  touches  of 
expression  are  essential  for  a  good  performance.  The 
piece  is  in  the  key  of  E  major,  and  of  binary  form. 

The  first  part  consists  of  three  sentences,  the  first  of 
eleven  bars,  finishing  with  a  full  cadence  on  the  domin- 
ant, the  second  sentence,  in  the  key  of  the  dominant, 
modulating  in  the  after-phrase  to  the  key  of  G  major, 
finishes  on  an  imperfect  cadence  in  that  key,  the  third 
sentence  beginning  in  G  major  is  prolonged  to  sixteen 
bars,  modulates  in  its  latter  bars  to  the  key  of  F 
sharp  minor  (dominant  of  the  original  dominant),  and 
is  followed  by  a  link  of  two  bars,  which  leads  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  first  subject  in  the  original  key,  which  is, 
however,  differently  harmonised,  and  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  part.  The  first  sentence  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  sentence  evolved  from  the  first  sub- 
ject, and  consisting  of  twelve  bars  repeated  in  the 
higher  octave  and  followed  by  a  codetta  of  seven  bars 
with  an  allusion  to  the  first  subject  in  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  "  andante  non  troppo  lento  "  should  be  taken 
at  the  rate  of  five  seconds  for  two  bars.  Start  with  a 
down  bow,  and  while  observing  the  "dolce  cantando," 
i.e.,  soft  and  singing,  the  tone  must  be  full  and  round. 
Remain  in  the  first  position  until  you  come  to  the 
seventh  bar,  in  which  you  shift  with  the  third  finger 
from  D11  sharp  to  E11,  and  remain  in  the  second  posi- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  bar.  In  the  next  bar  take  the 
first  finger  on  Dn  sharp,  as  indicated,  and  remain  in 
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the  third  position  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  bar,  where 
you  take  the  A1  sharp  with  the  first  finger  as  well  as 
the  following  minim,  B1,  which  ends  the  first  sentence. 
In  the  second  sentence  the  phrases  are  divided,  the  first 
section,  given  to  the  pianoforte,  being  answered  by  the 
violin,  which  starts  with  an  up-bow  on  the  two  crotchets 
B1,  dotted  under  a  slur.  In  the  following  descending 
quaver  passage  the  A1  must,  of  course,  be  taken  by  the 
fourth  finger,  as  well  as  the  crotchet,  D1  natural,  in  the 
same  bar.  The  pianoforte  now  brings  the  first  section 
of  the  after-phrase  which  the  violin  answers  by  a  re- 
petition of  its  former  section  in  the  higher  octave, 
finishing  on  the  minim  B1,  which  ends  the  second  sen- 
tence, the  third  sentence  beginning  with  the  crotchets, 
B1,  E11,  "  dolcissimo."  In  the  following  bar  we  go  into 
the  second  position  with  the  first  finger  on  C11  natural 
and  remain  in  this,  playing  the  following  quaver  pas- 
sages across  the  strings  with  the  following  fingering  : 
B11,  third,  G11  natural,  first,  D11,  second,  B1,  fourth, 
A1,  third,  C11  natural,  first,  F11  sharp,  fourth,  etc.,  and 
in  the  following  bar  the  crotchets  A1  sharp,  B1,  still  in 
the  second  position,  with  the  second  and  third  fingers 
respectively,  on  the  D  string.  On  the  next  crotchet,  B1, 
we  return  with  the  first  finger  into  the  first  position  on 
the  A  string,  and  take  the  last  crotchet  in  that  bar,  E11, 
with  the  fourth  finger,  remaining  in  the  first  position 
until  we  come  to  the  last  crotchet,  F11  sharp,  in  the  next 
bar,  which  we  take  with  the  third  finger  in  the  third 
position.  In  this  positiop  we  remain  for  the  next  six 
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bars  and  a  half,  taking  the  quaver,  C11  sharp,  in  the 
next  following  bar  by  a  backward  extension  of  the 
first  finger,  and  using  the  open  E  string  for  the  follow- 
ing quaver,  E11,  as  marked  in  the  copy.  The  last  two 
quavers,  B1  and  C11  sharp,  must  be  played  on  the  D 
string  by  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  respectively. 

The  rest  of  the  fingering  is  obvious,  remaining  in 
the  third  position  until  we  come  to  the  descending 
quaver  passage  marked  /.  In  this  we  return  with  the 
second  finger  on  G11  natural  into  the  first  position.  Use 
a  full  bow  on  the  slurred  first  two  quavers,  B11  flat, 
A11,  of  this  descending  passage,  and  play  the  next  two 
dotted  quavers  with  very  little  bow,  right  at  the  point; 
then  use  a  long  bow  on  the  slurred  two  quavers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  bar,  and  use  very  short  strokes 
near  the  nut  for  the  following  dotted  quavers.  For 
the  dotted  minim,  F1  sharp,  slurred  to  the  crotchet 
E1  sharp,  in  this  and  the  following  bar  use  full  bows, 
but  with  a  gradual  decrescendo  to  the  crotchet  E1  nat- 
ural, marked  p.,  in  the  bar  following  these  two  caden- 
tial.bars.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  link  connecting 
the  last  sentence  with  the  repeat  of  the  first  subject. 
The  dotted  crotchet,  A1,  in  the  following  bar  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  by  the  fourth  finger,  and  likewise  the 
dotted  crotchet,  E11,  in  the  bar  following  this,  com- 
mencing the  repeat  of  the  first  subject,  which  re- 
quires no  further  explanation,  as  the  fingering  is  the 
same  as  in  the  beginning,  and  crescendos  and  decres- 
cendo s  are  well  marked  in  the  printed  copy.  The 
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crotchet,  A1,  in  the  bar  following  the  "  dolcis. "  bar, 
commences  the  second  sentence  of  this  part,  evolved 
from  the  figure  of  the  first  bar  of  the  "  Canzona."  The 
first  five  bars  of  this  sentence  are  in  the  first  position. 
In  the  sixth  bar  we  snift  with  the  first  finger  from  B1 
to  D11  into  the  third  position,  and  in  the  eighth  bar  we 
take  the  C11  sharp  with  the  first  finger  in  the  second 
position,  as  indicated.  This  enables  us  to  reach  the 
C11  natural  at  the  end  of  the  next  bar  with  an  extension 
of  the  fourth  finger  on  the  D  string.  The  triplet  in 
the  following  bar  must  be  played  in  the  half  position, 
as  indicated,  the  first  finger,  howeyer,  moves  forward 
from  D1  sharp  to  E1,  and  we  remain  in  the  first  posi- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  latter  is  now  re- 
peated an  octave  higher,  which  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear terrifying  to  young  students,  but  if  they  approach 
it  courageously  they  will  not  find  it  very  formidable, 
as  the  ascent  is  made  very  gradually.  Let  it  be  said 
here  that  the  safest  guide  for  the  fingers  is  the  ear.  If 
the  player  realises  the  sound  of  a  note  by  looking  at 
it,  there  will  be  a  subconscious  relation  of  the  difference 
in  pitch  between  the  note  he  plays  and  the  next  one, 
and  their  respective  distance  on  the  fingerboard,  and 
with  a  little  practice  the  finger  that  has  to  take  a  high 
note  will  do  so  with  precision  almost  automatically, 
only  "  do  not  feel  nervous  about  it!"  That  is  the 
surest  road  to  failure,  as  nervousness  confuses  the  mind 
and  does  not  allow  any  movement  to  be  made  with 
certainty,  while  calmness  and  confidence  produce  per- 
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feet  control  and  sureness  of  all  movements.  In  the* 
first  bar  we  shift  into  the  fourth  position,  with  the  first 
finger  on  B11,  and  remain  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  next 
bar,  where  we  return  to  the  first  position  with  the  third 
finger  on  A11,  and  proceed  in  the  next  bar  as  we  did  in 
the  analogous  preceding  bar.  This  has  a  much  better 
effect  than  to  avoid  the  shift  by  taking  the  A11  and 
G11  sharp  with  the  fourth  and  third  fingers  respectively 
in  the  fourth  position  on  the  A  string,  although  the 
latter  may  be  found  more  easy.  In  the  sixth  bar  we 
shift  into  the  sixth  position,  and  remain  in  this,  reach- 
ing the  A111  in  the  next  bar  by  an  extension  of  the 
fourth  finger.  The  next  bar  is  fully  fingered,  but  in 
the  bar  following  this  the  E111  should  be  taken  in  the 
same  position  by  the  third  finger,  and  the  F11  sharp  by 
the  first  finger  on  the  A  string,  and  gliding  upwards 
take  the  C111  natural  on  that  string  with  the  third  finger, 
which  seems  easier  than  the  second  finger,  as  given  in 
printed  copy,  and  it  makes,  moreover,  a  better  glide 
back  to  the  second  finger  on  E11  in  the  following  bar. 
In  fhe  sixth  bar  from  the  end,  remain  still  in  the  third 
position,  taking  the  crotchets,  B1,  G1  sharp,  with  the 
third  and  first  fingers  respectively,  returning  to  the 
half  position  with  the  second  finger  on  E1,  as  indi- 
cated. 
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Violinist's  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  contain- 
ing the  Explanation  of  about  4,000  Words  Phrases,  Signs, 
References,  etc.,  Foreign,  as  well  as  English,  used  in 
.the  Study  of  the  Violin,  and  also  by  String  Players  gener- 
ally, by  F.  B.  EMERY,  M.A.  New  and  enlarged  edition, 
doubled  in  size.  246  pp.,  crown  8yo.  Cloth,  6s.  net, 
paper  covers,  4s.  6d.  net,  or  on  India  paper  and  bound 
in  red  pegamoid,  rounded  edges,  6s.  6d.  net,  suitable 
for  student  or  travel. 

Concise  Method  of  Instrumentation.    How  to 

Write  for  the  Orchestra  and  Arrange  an  Orchestral 
or  Band  Score.  Illustrated  with  Musical  Examples  and 
various  large  folding  charts,  with  Index.  By  EDWIN 
EVANS,  SENR.,  author  of  "Beethoven's  Nine  Symp- 
phonies  Fully  Described  and  Analysed,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  I,  6s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  II,  (?  ).  Vol.  I.  How  to  Write 
for  Strings,  Arrangement  of  Scoring  and  Preparation 
of  Parts.  With  charts.  Vol.  II.  How  to  Write  for 
Wood,  Brass  and  Drums,  and  Arrange  a  Band  Score. 
With  charts. 

The  Arabic  Musical  Manuscripts  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  By  H.  G.  FARMER.  M.A.  (Author 
of  "The  Rise  and  Development  of  Military  Music,"  and 
Editor  of  the  English  translation  of  Salvador-Daniel's 
"  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Arab."  Other 
works  also  stand  to  his  credit.)  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Theory  of  Music  for  Young:  Musicians.  With 
Answers  given  to  all  the  Questions,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
necessary  Musical  Terms.  By  MARY  SHARP.  Limp 
cloth,  Is.  6d.  net}  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

1O2  Test  Questions  on  the  General  Rudi- 
ments Of  Music.  In  groups  of  six  each  lesson,  for 
written  or  oral  use.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE,  F.T.C.L., 
L.E.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  and  L.G.S.M.  4d.  net. 

Trio  for  Pf.,  Vn.  and  Cello..— Beethoven's  Cele- 
brated Minuet  in  G,  No.  2,  Score  and  Part.  Folio,  2s. 
net.  Also  arranged  for  Vn.  and  Pf.,  2s.  net,  and  Pf. 
Solo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Examination  Test  Questions,  Containing  spaces 
for  the  Pupils'  Written  Answers.  By  WALTER  L.  TWIN- 
NING, F.R.C.O.  No.  1.  Musical  Notation  and  Time, 
7d.  net.  No.  2.  Formation  of  Scales,  6d.  net.  Other 
numbers  to  follow. 

With    the    Great    Composers.     A  Series  of  Pen 
Pictures  exhibiting  in  the  form  of  Interviews  the  Per- 
sonal  Characteristics    as   Artists   of   the   World's   great 
Tone  Poets.  Portraits  to  each,    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  73.  6d.  net. 
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Musical  Instruments  in  Pictures.  Die  Musik  in 
Funf  Jahrhunderten  der  Europaischen  Malerei,  collec- 
tion of  168  full-page  plates  of  famous  pictures  in  Euro- 
pean Galleries  by  eminent  masters,  in  which  musical 
instruments  figure  (titles  in  English,  French,  German 
and  Italian),  foreword  in  German  by  MAX  SAUERLAND. 
4to,  cloth,  16s.  6d.  net.  Leipzig,  1922 

"THE  IMMORTAL  NINE." 

Beethoven's  Nine  Symphonies  Fully  Described 
and  Analysed.  A  Series  of  Chapters  giving  a  complete 
Account  of  Thematic  Material  and  auxiliary  Motives : 
an  Analytical  Chart  of  each  Movement ;  full  Technical 
Descriptions  of  Developments ;  Particulars  of  Formal 
and  Rhythmic  Features ;  Epitomical  Tables,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  637  Musical  Examples.  By  EDWIN  EVANS 
(Senior),  author  of  "  Handbook  to  the  Works  of 
Brahms,"  etc.  Cloth,  Vol.  I  (Nos.  1  to  5),  10s.  6d. 
net.  Vol.  II  (Nos.  6  to  9),  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Byrd  Organ  Book,  for  Piano  or  Organ.  A  Col- 
lection of  21  Pieces  (Pavans,  Galliards,  etc.),  by  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  1543-1623,  edited  from  the  Virginal  MSS. 
and  now  first  published  in  Modern  Notation.  By  M.  H. 
GLYN,  in  two  books,  3s.  net  each,  or  complete,  5s.  net. 

"  A  charming  collection." — West  Sussex  Gazette. 

About  Elizabethan  Virginal  Music  and  its 
Composers.  With  Facsimiles  of  William  Byrd. 
John  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Giles  Farnaby.  By 
MARGARET  H.  GLYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net . 

The  above  work  is  based  upon  experience  of  all  Virginal  MSS.  and 
collation  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  contents.  A  full  Index  of  Vir- 
ginal Composers  is  added,  togother  with  detailed  references  as  to  where 
their  MSS.  are  to  be  found.  Besides  full  accounts  of  the  lives  of  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  John  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Giles  Farnaby,  there  are 
also  numerous  notes  and  details  concerning  some  twenty-six  lesser  Vir- 
ginal Composers.  An  Explanation  of  Elizabethan  Music  Terms  also 
forms  a  part  of  the  work. 

The  minor  Virginal  composers  are :  H.  Aston ;  E.  Bevin ;  B.  and  J- 
Cosyn  ;  H.  Facy ;  R.  Farnaby;  J.  Harding;  T.  Holmes;  E.  Hooper;  W. 
Inglott :  E.,  J.  and  11.  Johnson  ;  Marohant ;  T.  Morley  ;  J.  Munday  ;  New- 
man ;  M.  Peerson  or  Pierson ;  P.  Phillips;  F.  Richardson  (Sir  F.  Hey- 
borne)  ;  W.  Tisdall ;  G.,  J.  and  T.  Tomkins ;  T.  Warrock  or  Warwick ; 
T.  Weelkes. 

The  Birth  of  Arthur  (Uther  and  Igraine),  Choral 
Drama.  The  LIBRETTO  by  R.  R.  BUCKLEY  and  RUTLAND 
BOUGHTON.  Is.  6d.  net. 

This  work  was  performed  at  Glastonbury  in  August,  1925,  to  the  music 
of  Rutland  Boughton. 

Easy  Trios,  arranged  from  Classical  Composers,  by  S.  O. 
GOLDSMITH,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello.  Score 
and  Parts.  Two  books,  each  3s.  net . 

Book  I:  1.  Minuet  (Beethoven);  2.  Moment  Musical  (Schubert);  3. 
Largo  (Tartini)  ;  4.  Chiarina  (Schumann)  ;  5.  Minuet  (Pug-nani).  Book 
II  :  6.  Bourree  (Martini)  ;  7.  Chanson  Triste  (Tchaikovsky)  ;  8.  Schorzino 
(Schumann)  ;  9.  Song  without  Words,  No.  3  (Mendelssohn). 
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Art  of  Violoncello  Playing.  Complete  Tutor.  By 
E.  VAN  DBR  STRAETEN.  Text  in  French  and  English. 
Quarto.  Part  I,  3s.  €d.  net.  Part  II,  4s.  net. 

The  Artist  at  the  Piano.     Essays    on  the  Art  of 

Musical  Interpretation.  By  GEORGE  WOODHOUSE.  New 
and  revised  eaition.  With  Portraits  of  Paderewski  and 
the  Author.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  covers, 
2s.  net). 

Paderewski,  after  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  stimulating  volume, 
wrote  :  "  The  booklet  is  quite  a  remarkable  work  and  a  really  valuable 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  pianistic  art." 

Opera    Stories    of    To-day    and    Yesterday 

Retold  Act  by  Act  (including  Wagner's  "The  Ring" 
Operas).  By  EDMONDSTOUNE  DUNCAN.  Complete,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net,  or  in  2  vols.,  paper,  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

A  racy  account  of  the  plots  and  histories  of  fifty  famous  operas,  from 
Purcell,  Gluck  and  Mozart  to  Richard  Strauss  and  Ethel  Smyth. 

The  Gipsy  in  Music.  By  FRANZ  LISZT.  Englished  for 
the  first  time  by  EDWIN  EVANS,  SENR.,  and  preceded  by 
an  Essay  on  Liszt  and  his  Work. 

Gipsy  and  Jew,  Two  Wandering  Races. 

Gipsy  Life  in  Relation  to  Art. 

Gipsy  Music  and  Musicians. 

The  result  of  the  Author's  Life-long  Experiences  and 
Investigations  of  the  Gipsies  and  their  Music.  With 
portraits  of  the  Author,  etc.  In  one  vol.,  8vo,  cloth. 

Reeves'    Dictionary  of   Musical   Biography: 

Noteworthy  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past  and  the  Pre- 
sent. Edited  by  EDMONDSTOUNE  DUNCAN  and  Others. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

21  Compositions  by  Three  Famous  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Century  Mas- 
ters, William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, being  Parthenia,  or  the  First  Musick  ever  printed 
for  the  Virginals.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  and  freed 
from  the  errors  of  Dr.  Rimbault's  edition  by  accurate 
comparison  with  the  original  text  by  MARGARET  H.  GLYN 
(author  of  "Elizabethan  Virginal  Music  and  its  Com- 
posers," etc.).  Folio,  12s.  6d.,  or  bound  in  boards, 
cloth-backed,  15s.  1926 

This  edition  has  been  entirely  re-engraved.  The  work  contains  eight 
compositions  by  Byrd,  seven  by  Bull,  and  six  by  Gibbons. 

Musical  Moments,  by  JAMES  DE  S.  WIJEYERATNE.  A 
Series  of  18  Short  Musical  Essays  (London  Street 
Music ;  Musical  Frauds ;  Programme  Music  ;  Diseases  of 
the  Musical  Language ;  Liszt ;  Caruso ;  Schumann ; 
Madame  Patti ;  The  Ancients  on  Music ;  Shakespeare 
on  Music,  etc.).  195  pp.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Notable  Violin  Solos :  How  to  Play  Them.  Con- 
wist  ing  of  43  Descriptive  Articles  in  all.  By  E.  VAN  DEB 
STRAETEN.  With  Portraits.  The  three  series  complete 
in  one  vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Borodin    as    Composer    and    his    Life   Story. 

A  Descriptive  and  Critical  Analysis  of  his  Works  and  a 
Study  of  his  Value  as  an  Art  Force.  With  many  refer- 
ences to  Glinka  and  the  Kouchka  Circle  of  Five — Bala- 
kirev,  Moussorgskv,  Cesar  Cui  and  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
with  Borodin.  By  G.  E.  H.  ABRAHAM.  With  Por- 
traits. Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Well-known  Violoncello  Solos.  How  to  Play 
Them.  Three  Series  (consisting  of  39  Descriptive  Ar- 
ticles in  all).  By  E.  VAN  DER  STRAETEN.  With  Por- 
traits. Three  series  complete  in  one  vol.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Troubadour  as  Musician,  Past  and  Present. 
By  CLEMENT  A.  HARRIS.  Cloth,  2s.  net,  paper  covers, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

The     Rudiments     of     Gregorian     Music.     By 

FRANCIS  BURGESS,  F.S.A.,  Scot.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  net ;  paper  covers,  9d.  net. 
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WITH  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS.  A  Series  of  Pen  Pic- 
tures, exhibiting  in  the  form  of  Interviews  the  Personal 
Characteristics  as  Artists  of  the  World's  great  Tone 
Poets.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MUSICAL  MOMENTS.  By  JAMBS  DE  S.  WIJEYERATNE.  A 
Series  of  18  Short  Musical  Essays  (London  Street 
Music ;  Musical  Frauds ;  Programme  Music ;  Diseases 
of  the  Musical  Language;  Liszt;  Caruso;  Schumann; 
Madame  Patti ;  The  Ancients  on  Music;  Shakespeare 
on  Music,  etc.).  195  pp..  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

PAN  PIPES.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUSIC  from  East  to  West  in 
Nature,  Art  and  Legend.  Penned  in  Sixteen  Articles 
for  General  Reading,  with  some  Drawings  of  Eastern 
Musical  Instruments.  By  G.  P.  GREEN  (author  of 
"  Some  Aspects  of  Chinese  Music  ").  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  GOOD  MUSIC  and  Encourage  the 
Taste  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  WTith  many 
useful  Notes  for  Listener  and  Executant.  By  K.  BROAD- 
LEY  GREENE.  Complete,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net,  or  in  two 
books,  paper,  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

MUSICAL  DEVELOPMENT,  or,  Remarks  on  the  Spirit  of 
the  Principal  Musical  Forms  Being  an  ^sthetical  In- 
vestigation, in  which  an  Attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
Action  in  Music  of  certain  Laws  of  Human  Expression ; 
to  point  out  what  are  the  Spiritual  Aims  of  the  Chief 
Forms  of  Composition,  and  the  Broad  Principles  upon 
which  they  should  be  Constructed.  By  JOSEPH  GODDARD. 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

REFLECTIONS    UPON    MUSICAL    ART    Considered    in    its 
Wider  Relations.     By    JOSEPH   GODDARD.      Crown   8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
For   students   interested   in   the    philosophy    of   music  there   is    much   of 

special   interest    in   this  volume. 

CLUCK  AND  HIS  OPERAS.  With  an  Account  of  their  Rela- 
tion to  Musical  Art.  By  HECTOR  BERLIOZ.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  EDWIN  EVANS.  Senior.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  NINE  SYM- 
PHONIES, with  a  Few  Words  on  His  Trios  and 
Sonatas,  a  Criticism  of  "  Fidelio  "  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Music.  By  HECTOR  BERLIOZ.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  EDWIN  EVANS,  Senior.  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

These  analyses  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  are  masterpieces  of  sound  in- 
sight and  clear  expression.  Berlioz  counts  among  the  very  small  number 
of  writers  on  music  who  deserve  to  be  read  also  for  their  literary  style. 

THE  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL.  By  RUTLAND  BOUGHTON.  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

The  Decay  of  Triennials— The  Rise  of  Competitions— The  Reform  of  Com- 
petitions—The Festival  of  the  Future. 
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MOZART,  WEBER  AND  WAGNER,  and  Various  other  Es- 
says on  Musical  Subjects.  By  HECTOR  BERLIOZ.  Eng- 
lished by  EDWIN  EVANS,  Senior,  F.E.C.O.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  CHINESE  MUSIC  AND  SOME 
THOUGHTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  ON  ART  PRINCI- 
PLES IN  MUSIC.  By  G.  P.  GREEN.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net,  paper  covers,  2s.  net. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MUSIC,  Coming  Changes  Outlined  in 
Regard  to  Composer,  Conductor  and  Orchestra.  By 
Louis  LALOY  (author  of  "  Claude  Debussy").  Trans- 
lated by  MRS.  FRANZ  LIEBICH.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net; 
paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  VOCAL  WORKS  OF  BRAHMS.  An 
Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of  the 
Entire  Vocal  Works  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Treated  in 
the  Order  of  their  Opus  Number.  Preceded  by  a  Didac- 
tic Section  and  followed,  by  Copious  Tables  of  Reference. 
For  the  Use  of  Concert-Goers,  Pianists,  Singers  and 
Students.  By  EDWIN  EVANS,  Senior.  Thick  8vo,  cloth, 
15s.  net. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  GIPSY  MUSIC.  By  D.  C.  PARKER. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (or  paper  covers,  Is.  6d.  net). 

THE  SVMPHONY  WRITERS  SINCE  BEETHOVEN.  Criti- 
cal Essays  on  Schubert,  Schumann,  Gotz,  Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky,  Bruckner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Strauss,  Mahler, 
Mendelssohn,  Saint-Saens,  etc.  By  FELIX  WEINGART- 
NER.  Translated  by  A.  BLES.  Twelve  Portraits. 
Second  Impression.  "With  Chapter  added  by  D.  C. 
PARKER  on  Weingartner's  Symphony  No.  5.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  most  fascinating  book  ....  the  works  of  the  various  composers  are 

critically  discussed  in  regard  to  form  and  orchestration." — Musical  Star. 

GREATER  WORKS  OF  CHOPIN.  (Polonaises,  Mazurkas, 
Nocturnes,  etc.),  How  they  should  be  Played.  By 
J.  KLECZYNSKI.  Translated  by  Miss  N.  JANOTHA  and 
Edited  by  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS.  Second  Edition. 
With  Portrait,  Facsimile,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
net. 
"  A  new  book  on  Chopin  which  will  doubtless  receive  a  warm  welcome 

from  the  lovers  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  pianoforte What  gives 

this  book  a  unique  value  of  importance  as  a  novelty  is  that  it  includes  what 
is  left  of  Chopin's  notes  for  a  pianoforte  method  which,  brief  as  it  is,  con- 
tains some  valuable  and  interesting  hints  which  will  benefit  all  pianists 
and  students." — New  York  Evening  Poxt. 

MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC.  Critical  Essays  on 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Chopin,  StrausSj  Liszt  and  Wag- 
ner. By  JAS.  HUNEKER.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  8s.  Cd.  net. 

"  Essays  filled  with  literary  charm  and  individuality,  not  self-willed  or 
over-assertive,  but  gracious  and  winning,  sometimes  profoundly  contem- 
plative, and  anon  frolicsome  and  more  inclined  to  chaff  than  to  instruct — 
but  interesting  and  suggestive  always."— New  York  Tribune. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.  Essays  and  Criticisms,  by  ROBERT 
SCHUMANN.  Translated,  Edited  and  Annotated  by  F.  R. 
RITTER.  Portrait  of  Robert  Schumann,  photographed 
from  a  Crayon  by  BENDEMANN.  First  Series,  Seventh 
Edition.  Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  419  pages,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Ditto,  Second  Series,  Third  Edition.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  540  pages,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  ....  A  book  so  rich  in  thought,  so  full  of  humour,  so  remarkable  for 
its  refined  farcasms,  so  original  in  its  criticisms,  so  sprightly  and  elegant 
in  language."— KABL  MERZ  in  the  Musical  World. 

"  A  disquisition  upon  the  value  of  Schumann's  labour  as  an  art  critic 
seems  quite  uncalled  for  at  the  present  date.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  that  his  writings  are  as  interesting  and 
instructive  at  the  present  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  penned."— 
Monthly  Musical  Record. 

"  Most  fascinating  reading,  even  to  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in 
music."—  Westminster  Review. 

THE  DEEPER  SOURCES  OF  THE  BEAUTY  AND  EXPRES- 
SION OF  MUSIC.  By  JOSSPH  GODDARD.  With  many 
Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHOPIN.  The  Works  of  Chopin.  Their 
proper  Interpretation.  By  J.  KLECZYNSKI.  Translated 
by  A.  WHITTINGHAM.  Sixth  Edition.  Woodcut  and 
Music  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

"  Contains  the  cream  of  Chopin's  instructions  to  his  own  pupils.  To 
admirers  of  Chopin  and  players  of  his  music  we  should  say  this  book  is 
indispensable." — Bazaar. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  Art  a  Neces- 
sity in  the  College  World.  The  Teacher's  Preparation 
and  his  Method.  By  EDWARD  DICKINSON.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  LISTENING  TO  AND  APPRECIATING  GOOD 
MUSIC,  or  the  Education  of  a  Music  Lover.  By  PRO- 
FESSOR EDWARD  DICKINSON  (author  of  "  The  Growth  and 
Development  of  Music,"  etc.).  293  pages,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BEETHOVEN'S  PIANOFORTE  SONATAS  Explained  for  the 
Lovers  of  the  Musical  Art.  By  ERNST  VON  ELTERLEIN. 
Translated  by  E.  HILL,  with  Preface  by  ERNST  PAUER. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Seventh).  With 
Portrait,  Facsimile  and  View  of  Beethoven's  House. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net., 
'  He  writes  with  the  ripe  knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of  a 

practical   musician.     Every   musical    student   or   amateur    can   safely   trust 

him  as  a  competent  and  agreeable  guide." — E.  PATTER. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  in  their  Ideal  Significance, 
Explained  by  ERNST  VON  ELTERLEIN.  Translated  by 
FRANCIS  WEBER.  With  an  Account  of  the  Facts  Relat- 
ing to  Beethoven's  Tenth  Symphony.  By  L.  NOHL. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
net. 
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BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  Critically  Discussed  by  A. 
TEETGEN.  With  Preface  by  JOHN  BROADHOUSE.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

MOZART'S  DON  GIOVANNI.  A  Commentary,  from  the 
Third  French  Edition  of  Charles  Gounod.  By  W.  CLARK 
and  J.  T.  HUTCHINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN.  An  Art  Historical  Study.  By 
F.  R.  HITTER.  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  ART.  A  Plea  for  Simplicity  in 
Music.  By  J.-JoACHiM  NIN.  Translated  by  MRS.  FRANZ 
LIEBICH.  Post  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Translations  of  this  brilliant  essay  have  already  appeared  in  Spanish, 
Italian  and  German. 

THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MUSIC.  By  H.  SAINT- 
GEORGE.  Addressed  to  Advanced  Students  of  that 
branch  of  Musical  Knowledge  commonly  called  Har- 
mony. 8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

NECESSITY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Address  delivered  to  Members  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
Association.  By  A.  W.  POLLITT,  Mus.D.,  F.B.C.O. 
8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

AESTHETICS  OF  MUSICAL  ART  or,  The  Theory  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Music.  Bv  DR.  FERDINAND  HAND.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  WALTER  E.  LAWSON,  Mus.Bac. 
Cantab,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
net.  I!.!**  :^  U^lSte: 

PURITY  IN  MUSIC.  By  A.  F.  THIBAUT.  Translated  by  J. 
BROADHOUSE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS  :  1.  On  the  Chorale.  2.  Church  Music  other  than  the  Choral. 
3.  Popular  Melodies.  4.  The  Educating  Influence  of  Good  Models.  5. 
Effect.  6.  On  Judging  the  Works  of  Great  Masters.  7.  As  to  a  Liberal 
Judgment.  8.  On  Perversions  of  Text.  9.  Choral  Societies. 

SCHUMANN  says  :  "  A  fine  book  about  music,  read  it  frequently." 

ESSENTIALS  IN  PIANO-PLAYING  AND  OTHER  MUSICAL 
STUDIES.  By  J.  ALFRED  JOHNSTONE,  Hon. 
L.Mus.T.C.L.  Portrait,  243  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND.  Being  the 
Substance  of  a  Paper  read  at  Trinity  College,  London. 
By  FRANK  AUSTIN.  9d.  net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

BORODIN   AS    COMPOSER   AND    HIS    LIFE    STORY.     See 

Announcements. 

TCHAIKOVSKY.  His  Life  and  Works.  With  Extracts 
from  his  Writings  and  the  Diary  of  his  Tour  Abroad  in 
1888.  By  ROSA  NEWMARCH.  Second  Edition  Enlarged 
and  Edited  with  Additional  Chapters  by  E.  EVANS,  1908. 
With  a  Complete  Classific  Account  of  Works,  Copious 
Analyses  of  Important  Works,  Analytical  and  other  In- 
dices ;  also  Supplement  dealing  with  "  The  Relation  of 
Tchaikovsky  to  Art-Questions  of  the  Day."  Portrait 
and  Index.  Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT  PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  with  Account  of 
the  Violin  and  Early  Violinists.  Viotti,  Spohr,  Paga- 
nini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  dementi,  Moscheles,  Schu- 
mann (Robert  and  Clara),  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk, 
Liszt.  By  G.  T.  FERRIS.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net.  Edition  with  Portraits  to  each,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

CHOPIN:      THE     MAN     AND     HIS     MUSIC.      By     JAMES 

HUNEKER  (author  of  "  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music  "). 

With  Musical  Examples.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

net. 

"  The  volume  will  at  once  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  books  on 

Chopin the  masterly  chapter  of  seventy-four  pages  on  the  etudes  will 

soon  be  found  indispensable  by  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  pianoforte." 
— The  Nation  (U.S.A.). 

"  Of  works  on  Chopin  published  since  Niecks's  life,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  important."— G.  C.  ASHTON  JCNSON  in  "  A  Handbook  to  Chopin's 
Works." 

LIFE  OF  CHOPIN.  By  FRANZ  LISZT.  New  and  very  much 
Enlarged  Edition.  Translated  in  full  now  for  the  first 
time  by  JOHN  BROADHOUSE.  Second  Edition,  Corrected. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE  SAND  describes  it  as  "  un  pen  exuberent  en  style,  mais  rempli 
de  bonnes  choses  et  de  tres  belles  pages." 

G.   C.   ASHTON  JONSOX  says  in  his   "  Handbook  to   Chopin's  Works  "  :  — 

"  For  the  personal  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  greatest  composers  by 
one  of  the  greatest  executive  artists  of  the  world  must  be  invaluable  to  the 
Chopin  student." 

"  Franz  Liszt  has  written  a  charming  sketch  of  Chopin's  life  and  art." 
— Kncyclopcedia  Britannica. 

"  Liszt's  criticisms  upon  his  separate  works  have  all  the  eloquent  mys- 
ticisms to  be  expected  from  him  ;  and  the  biography  is  a  book  musicians 
will  always  prize." — Sunday  Times. 

BEETHOVEN.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER.  With  a  Supplement 
from  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
Translated  by  EDWARD  DANNREUTHER.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs.  Gd.  net. 

"  It  is  a  plain  duty  to  be  familiar  and  even  intimate  with  the  opinion  of 
one  famous  man  about  another.  Gladly  therefore  we  welcome  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther's  translation  of  the  work  before"  us.  Mr.  Dannreuther  has  achieved 
his  task  with  the  conscientiousness  of  his  nature  and  with  a  success  due  to 
much  tact  and  patience."— Musical  Times. 
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CHERUBIM.  By  F.  J.  CROWEST.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC    CHOPIN:     HIS    LIFE    AND    LETTERS.      By 

MORITZ  KARASOWSKI.  Translated  by  E.  HILL.  New 
Edition  Revised  and  further  Letters  added  written  dur- 
ing the  Composer's  Sojourn  in  England  and  Scotland, 
1848-9.  Second  and  Revised  Edition.  With  eight  Por- 
traits and  a  Facsimile.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  Eepiint  shortly. 

MAKERS  OF  MUSIC.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Great 
Composers.  With  Chronological  Summaries  of  their 
Works  and  Facsimiles  from  Musical  MSS.  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Purcell,  Dr.  Arne,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Tchaikov- 
sky, Brahms  and  Grieg,  with  General  Chronological 
Table.  By  R.  FARQUHARSON  SHARP.  Numerous  Por- 
traits. Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  author's  endeavour  throughout  this  work  has  been  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  the  personality  of  each  composer,  as  well  as  to  furnish  bio- 
graphical detail.  At  the  end  of  each  biography  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
composer's  works  and  dates  of  production,  together  with  a  facsimile  from 
one  of  his  original  manuscripts.  A  useful  volume,  got  up  in  good  style  and 
well  adapted  for  a  gift  or  prize.  Has  speedily  run  into  several  editions. 

CHOPIN:  AS  REVEALED  BY  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS 
DIARY.  By  COUNT  TARNOWSKI.  Translated  from  the 
Polish  by  N.  JANOTHA.  With  eight  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  cover,  2s.  net). 

PURCELL.  By  WILLIAM  H.  CUMMINGS,  Mus.Doc.  New 
Edition  now  obtainable.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper  covers,  2s.  net). 

DICTIONARY  OF  4,000  BRITISH  MUSICIANS.  From  the 
Earliest  Times.  By  F.  J.  CROWEST.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  net  (paper  cover,  Is.  net). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  Including 
Performers  on  the  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass,  Past 
and  Present.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  their  Artistic 
Career,  together  with  Notes  of  their  Compositions.  By 
A.  MASON  CLARKE.  Nine  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net. 

"  We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  a  useful  book  to 
all  lovers  of  violins  and  violinists.  Fiddlers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  is  prac- 
tically a  little  Biographical  Dictionary,  well  arranged  with  some  excellent 
portraits."— Northern  Whig. 

CHERUBINI.     Memorials    illustrative   of  his   Life.     By   E. 

BELLA  sis.    Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  standard- biography  of  Cherubini. 
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LIFE  OF  BEETHOVEN.  By  Louis  NOHL.  Translated  by 
JOHN  J.  LALOR.  Third  Edition.  With  Portraits  and 
Facsimile.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net . 

A   standard  biography. 

TEMPLETON  AND  MALIBRAN.  Reminiscences  of  these 
Renowned  Singers,  with  Original  Letters  and  Anec- 
dotes. Three  Authentic  Portraits  by  MAYALL.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net. 

SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  GLEE  COMPOSERS.  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Critical.  From  about  1735-1866.  By 
D.  BAPTIE.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STRADIVARI.  The  Celebrated 
Violin  Maker  known  by  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  pre- 
ceded by  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Transformations  of  Bow  Instruments,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow  and  Remarks 
on  Francis  Tourte.  By  F.  J.  FETIS.  Translated  by 
J.  BISHOP.  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  of  Stradivarius.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  greater  part  of  the  matter  in  above  is  the  work  of  M.  Vuillaume,  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  studying  the  principles  which  guided 
Stradivarius  in  his  labours.  With  the  aid  of  Fetis  and  his  additional  sug- 
gestions and  matter,  the  now  celebrated  work  was  produced. 

WEBER.     By  SIR  J.  BENEDICT.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH   GLEE  AND  MADRIGAL   WRITERS.     By  W.   A. 

BARRETT.    8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SOME    MUSICAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    FIFTY    YEARS. 

By  RICHARD  HOFFMAN.  With  Memoir  by  MRS.  HOFF- 
MAN. Illustrated  with  many  Plate  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

MUSICAL  MEMORIES.  By  WILLIAM  SPARK,  Mus.Doc.  (late 
Organist  of  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds).  Revised  Popular 
Edition.  With  sixteen  Portraits.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 
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REEVES'  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  LITER- 
ATURE. Ancient  and  Modern,  Second-Hand  and  New  ; 
containing  the  Contents  of  Libraries  recently  pur- 
chased, often  with  a  large  quantity  of  Curious,  Scarce 
and  Useful  Music,  such  as  Full  Scores,  Organ  Music, 
Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets,  etc.  ;  Tutors,  Histori- 
cal, Theoretical  and  Biographical  Works  in  various 
languages ;  including  rare  and  out-of-print  works.  This 
Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  request. 


Published  for  over  50  years.    Fortnightly,  2d  (by  post  2£d.) 

THE  MUSICAL  STANDARD.  Biggest,  Brightest  and  Best 
Musical  Fortnightly  in  England.  The  Organ  of  no 
Clique.  Independent  Criticisms.  Correspondents  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World.  Translations  of  Important  Articles 
from  the  Foreign  Musical  Press.  Organ  News.  Special 
Illustrated  Supplement  for  the  Violinist,  Composer, 
Conductor,  Organist,  Choirmaster,  Singer  or  Pianist, 
issued  at  frequent  intervals. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  6s.  6d.,  Six  Months,  3s. 
3d.,  Three  Months,  Is.  Sd.  (at  Home  or  Abroad).  Terms  for 
Advertisements  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


HISTORY. 

ABOUT  ELIZABETHAN  VIRGINAL  MUSIC  and  its  Com- 
posers. With  Facsimiles  of  Musical  MSS.  of  William 
Byrd,  John  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Giles  Farnaby. 
By  MARGARET  H.  GLYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

IRISH  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  Introductory  Sketch  of,  by 
W.  H.  GRATTAN  FLOOD,  a  compact  Record  of  the  Progress 
of  Music  in  Ireland  during  1,000  Years.  Portraits.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

OPERA  STORIES  OF  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY,  Retold 
Act  by  Act  (including  Wagner's  "The  Ring"  Operas). 
By  EDMONDSTOUNE  DUNCAN.  Complete,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net,  or  in  2  vols.,  paper,  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

A  racy  account  of  the  plots  and  histories  of  fifty  Famous  Operas,   from 
Purcell,   Gluck   and    Mozart,   to  Richard    Strauss    and   Ethel    Smyth. 

HANDEL'S  "MESSIAH."  The  Oratorio  and  its  History. 
A  Handbook  of  Hints  and  Aids  to  its  Public  Perform- 
ance, with  useful  Notes  on  each  Movement,  as  well  as 
Numerous  References  and  much  Original  Information. 
By  J.  ALLANSON  BENSON.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net,  paper, 
2s.  net. 

MUSIC    AND    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS   OF    THE    ARAB, 

with  Introduction  on  How  to  Apprecia'e  Arab  Music 
by  FRANCESCO  SALVADOR-DANIEL  (Director,  Paris  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  1871).  Edited  with  Notes,  Mem- 
oir, Bibliography  and  thirty  Examples  and  Illustrations, 
by  H.  G.  FARMER  (author  of  "  Rise  and  Development  of 
Military  Music,"  etc.).  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

POLISH  MUSIC  AND  ITS  COMPOSERS.  A  Historical  Ac- 
count from  995  to  the  Present  Time,  including  Chopin 
and  his  Works.  By  E.  RAYSCN.  Four  Portraits. 
Square  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC.     By  M.  MONTAGU-NATHAN. 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Rus- 
sian School  of  Composers.    With  a  Survey  of  their  Lives 
and  a  Description  of  their  Works.     Frontispiece.    Thick 
crown  8vo,  cloth.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    8s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan's  book  breaks  new  ground ;  it  introduces  the  Eng- 
lish reader  to  a  number  of  composers  many  of  whom  until  recently  were 
nothing  more  than  names.    Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  presents  a  vast  amount  of 

new   material  to  the   music-loving  public  of  this  country his  book 

should  find  many  eager  readers." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  want  a  book  packed  full  of  hard  stuff.    This  we  get  at  its 
best  in  ....  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan's  '  History.'  " — Saturday  Review. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  History  of  Music, 
from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  By  DR. 
F.  L.  RITTER.  Third  Edition.  478  pages  of  Letterpress 
and  72  Plates  of  Musical  Illustrations.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 
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TREATISE  ON  BYZANTINE  MUSIC.  By  the  very  REV.  S. 
G.  HATHERLY,  Mus.Bac.  Oa"on.,  Protopresbyter  of  the 
Patriarchal  '(Ecumenical  Throne  of  Constantinople. 
With  Music  Examples  throughout.  162  pages.  4to, 
cloth,  10s.  net. 

A  valuable  work  on  Eastern  music  construed  within  the  limits  of  the 
title  word,  Byzantine.  After  discussing  the  formation  of  the  musical  scale, 
the  author  passes  in  review  the  Gregorian  system,  a  Western  development 
of  Eastern  tradition,  and  proceeds  to  a  full  description  of  the  old  Greek 
diatonic  genus,  the  chromatic  genus,  and  the  mixture  of  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic,  on  which  the  bulk  of  Eastern  music,  now  prevalent,  is  con- 
structed. There  are  upwards  of  fifty  unabbreviated  musical  pieces,  ancient 
and  modern,  from  Greek,  Russian,  Turkish  and  Egyptian  sources,  given 
and  fully  analysed  :  the  way  thereby  being  opened  up  for  future  musical 
composers  who  may  desire  to  cultivate  this  vast  and  fertile  field. 

OLD  ENGLISH  PSALMODY.  By  W.  T.  BROOKE.  First 
Series  :  From  the  Accession  of  Edward  VI  to  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  II,  1547-1660.  Second  Series: 
Psalmists  from  1660-1800.  Crown  8vo,  paper  covers, 
Is.  6d.  net  each  series. 

I  ROM  MENDELSSOHN  TO  WAGNER.  Being  the  Memoirs 
of  J.  W.  Davispn,  Forty  Years  Music  Critic  of  "The 
Times."  Compiled  by  his  Son,  HENRY  D  AVI  SON,  from 
Memoranda  and  Documents.  With  fifty-two  Portraits 
of  Musicians  of  the  Time  and  many  Important  Letters 
previously  Unpublished  of  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
Gounod,  Macfarren,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Jullien,  etc. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
ARCH/EOLOGY.  Intended  as  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  Musical  Instruments.  By  K.  SCHLESIN- 
GER.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  above  is  reprinted  from  the  two-volume  work  entitled  "  The  Instru- 
ments of  the  Modern  Orchestra  and  Early  Records  of  the  Precursors  of  the 
Violin  Family." 

HISTORY  OF  HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.    By  J.  KALDY  (Director 
of   the   Eoyal   Hungarian   Opera).     Crown    8vo,    cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Information    not   to   be   had   anywhere   else  ....  should    be   on    every 

musical    shelf." — Internationalen   Musikgesellschaft. 

THE  RISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPERA.  Embracing 
a  Comparative  View  of  the  Art  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France  and  England.  By  JOSEPH  GODDARD.  Showing 
the  Cause  of  the  Falling  Back  of  the  English  School  in 
the  Modern  Period,  and  the  Compensation  which  that 
Falling  Back  Involved.  With  numerous  Musical  Ex- 
amples, Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

MANUAL  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY.  From  the  Epoch  of 
Ancient  Greece  to  our  Present  Time.  By  DR.  F.  L. 
HITTER.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ; 
paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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THE    RISE   AND    DEVELOPMENT   OF    MILITARY   MUSIC. 

By  H.  G.  FARMER.  With  illustrations  of  Early  Instru- 
ments and  Musical  Examples,  and  Short  Biographical 
Notices  of  all  the  Staff  Bandmasters.  Preface  by  LIEUT. 
A.  WILLIAMS,  M.V.O.,  Mus.Doc.,  Bandmaster  of  Grena- 
dier Guards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE    NATIONAL    MUSIC    OF    THE    WORLD.     By  H.   F. 

CHORLEY.  Edited  by  H.  G.  HEWLETT.  Contains  many 
Musical  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  with  Index.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  national  tunes,  folk-songs  and  airs  of  the 
various  races  of  the  world.  And  the  chapters  are  undoubtedly  marked  in 
a  high  degree  with  the  critic's  acumen,  attesting  the  wide  range  of  Chor- 
ley's  learning  as  a  student  of  the  art. 

CHRONOMETRICAL     CHART     OF     MUSICAL     HISTORY. 

Presenting  a  Bird's  Eye  View  from  the  Pre-Christian 
Era  to  the  XXth  Century.  By  C.  A.  HARRIS,  A.R.C.O., 
etc.  On  linen,  folded  in  case,  3s.  net  (on  special  paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

DR.  T.  H.  YORKE  TROTTER,  Principal,  London  Academy  of  Music:  "  Ex- 
tremely well  got  up  and  will  be  useful." 

DR.  F.  J.  EARN,  Principal,  London  College  of  Music:  "  Your  very  useful 
chart  ....  extremely  well  drawn  up,  showing  in  a  compact  form  a  great 
deal  of  information,  and  is  a  useful  comparative  form.  Several  professors 
have  expressed  delight  with  it." 

"  Sure  to  be  very  useful  to  students  ....  excellently  arranged  and 
seems  to  be  very  accurate  and  thorough."— DR.  RALPH  DTJNSTAN. 

CATECHISM   OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

By    F.    J.   CROWEST.     Revised    and   Enlarged   Edition. 
,       Tenth  Thousand.     187  pages.     Poet  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

Musical  Education  says  :  "  An  excellent  little  book — yet  not  so  little  since 
it  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information — historical,  biographical 
and  critical— in  a  very  small  compass." 

HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  With  Critical  Es- 
timates of  its  Greatest  Masters  and  Sketches  of  their 
Lives.  By  JOHN  C.  FILLMORS.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  RIDLEY  PRENTICE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

DUDLEY  BUCK  says  of  it :  "  In  my  judgment  the  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  earnest  student." 

"  The  only  work  of  its  kind  in  English.  It  groups  the  composers  and 
their  works  into  epochs  and  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  different 
epochs." — Etude. 

THE  WORLD'S  EARLIEST  MUSIC.  Traced  to  ite  Begin- 
nings in  Ancient  Lands.  By  collected  Evidences  of 
Relics,  Records,  History  and  Musical  Instruments,  from 
Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  China,  through  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  to  the  Primitive  Home,  the  Land  of  Akkad 
and  Sumer.  By  HERMANN  SMITH.  With  sixty-five  full 
page  Illustrations  and  Cuts,  nearly  400  pages.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  at 
Gresham  College.  By  J.  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  Mus.Doc. 
Crown  8vo,  sewed,  9d.  net. 

THE      GROWTH      AND      DEVELOPMENT      OF      MUSIC. 

Described  in  Chapters  on  the  Study  of  Musical  History. 

By  EDWARD  DICKINSON.     With  an  Annotated  Guide  to 

Music  Literature.    Over  400  pp.    Thick  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

net. 

MR.  ERNEST  NEWMAN  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  writes :"....  the 
extent  and  the  accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed  make  the  book  in- 
dispensable to  students  and  to  public  libraries." 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  from  the  Infancy  of  the 
Greek  Drama  to  the  Present  Period.  By  W.  S.  ROCK- 
STRO.  Fourth  Edition,  535  pages.  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 
net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HARP.  From  the  Earliest  Period  down 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  JOHN  THOMAS  (Pencerdd 
Gwalia).  8vo,  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  net  (published  ori- 
ginally at  5s.). 


ORCHESTRAL. 

ORCHESTRAL  WIND  INSTRUMENTS,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Wind 
Instruments  from  the  Earliest  to  the  most  Recent 
Times.  Illustrated  with  Plates  specially  prepared  for 
this  Work,  giving  sixty-one  Examples  of  instruments  (or 
parts)  described.  By  ULRIC  DAUBENY.  Important  ori- 
ginal work,  fully  illustrated  with  beautiful  Reproduc- 
tions taken  from  Fine  Photographs  of  the  Actual  In- 
struments. 8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR.  A  Suggestive  Guide 
both  to  the  Theory  and  its  Practice.  With  forty-one 
Diagrams  and  Examples.  By  HECTOR  BERLIOZ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  BROADHOUSB.  Cloth,  3s.  net;  paper,  Is.  6d. 
net. 

THE  WIND-BAND  AND  ITS  INSTRUMENTS.  Their  His- 
tory, Construction,  Acoustics,  Technique  and  Combina- 
tion. By  ARTHUR  A.  CLAPPE,  Eoyal  Military  School  of 
Music.  A  Work  for  Bandmasters,  Bandsmen,  Students 
.and  the  General  Reader.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net . 

Wind  instruments  have  a  republic  of  their  own  in  the  wind-band,  where 
each  one  is  sovereign,  not  subject,  and  all  may  express  themselves  freely, 
for  there  they  are  the  paramount  power.  In  this  book  it  is  sought  that 
each  instrument  shall  be  accorded  respect  as  befits  its  specific  importance. 
For  that  reason,  the  qualities  of  each  are  taken  into  consideration  from 
the  viewpoint  of  history,  acoustics,  construction,  technique  and  collective 
utility.  At  present  there  is  no  book  in  the  English  language  dealing  with 
wind  instruments  and  the  wind-band  in  plan  or  scope  herein  attempted. 

THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
AND  EARLY  RECORDS  OF  THE  PRECURSORS  OF 
THE  VIOLIN  FAMILY.  With  500  Illustrations  and 
Plates.  By  KATHLEEN  SCHLESINGER.  Two  volumes.  8vo, 
cloth.  Out  of  print. 

A  MUSICAL  ZOO.  Twenty-four  Illustrations  displaying  the 
Ornamental  Application  of  Animal  Forms  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Violins,  Viol  da  Gambas,  Guitars,  Poch- 
ette, Serpent,  etc.).  Drawn  from  the  Carved  Examples 
by  HENRY  SAINT-GEORGE.  Cloth,  4s.  net  (paper,  2s.  6d. 
net). 

HOW  TO  PLAY  FROM  SCORE.  Treatise  on  Accompani- 
ment from  Score  on  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  F. 
FETIS.  Translated  by  A.  WHITTINGHAM.  With  forty 
pages  of  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

This  popular  and  useful  book  might  have  been  entitled  "  The  Art  of 
Making  Arrangements  for  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte  from  Full  Orchestral 
and  Other  Scores."  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  know  upon  this 
subject. 
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ON  CONDUCTING.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Translated  by 
E.  DANNREUTHER.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

A  treatise  on  style  in  the  execution  of  classical  music,  written  by  a 
practical  master  of  the  grand  style. 

WEINGARTNEH,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  work,  says : — "  Wagner's  book 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  con- 
ductor, in  whom  we  now  recognise,  not  only  the  eternal  factor  that  holds 
together  an  orchestral,  choral  or  operatic  performance,  but  above  all  the 
spiritualising  internal  factor  that  gives  the  performance  its  very  soul." 

Grove's  Dictionary  says :  "  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most  instructive.  A  Treatise 
on  Style,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true  way  of  rendering  classical  music, 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with 
many  examples  in  musical  type  from  the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mozart,  etc." 

NOTES  ON  CONDUCTING  AND  CONDUCTORS.     By  T.  R. 

CROGER,  F.lt.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  also  the  Organising  and  Con- 
ducting of  Amateur  Orchestras,  with  three  full  page 
Illustrations  of  the  various  "Beats"  and  Plan  of  the 
Orchestra.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

"  A  mine  of  good  things." — Musical   Opinion. 

"  One  of  the  best  guides  to  conducting."— Music  Trades  Review. 


OKGAN. 

MODERN  ORGAN  BUILDING.  Being  a  Practical  Explan- 
ation and  Description  of  the  Whole  Art  of  Organ  Con- 
struction, with  Especial  Regard  to  Pneumatic  Action. 
Together  with  Chapters  on  Tuning,  Voicing,  etc.  By 
WALTER  and  THOMAS  LEWIS  (Organ  Builders).  With 
seventy-six  Illustrations  drawn  to  Scale  and  Reproduced 
from  Actual  Working  Drawings,  together  with  Dia- 
grams, Tables,  etc.  4to,  extra  gilt,  cloth,  17s.  6d.  net, 
or  cloth,  15s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORGAN  AS  VIEWED  FROM  WITHIN.  A  Practical 
Handbook  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Organ.  By  JOHN 
BROADHOUSE.  With  over  fifty  Illustrations.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  Qd.net. 

ADVICE     TO     YOUNG    ORGANISTS.     By     J.     T.     FIELD. 

3d.  net. 

THE  PEDAL  ORGAN.  Its  History,  Design  and  Control. 
By  THOMAS  CASSON.  With  folding  Diagram.  Second 
Impression.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net}. 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ORGAN  BUILDERS  and  their 
Works,  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Period  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  An  Unwritten  Chapter  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Organ.  By  DR.  E.  F.  RIMBAULT.  Well 

printed,  with  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net; 
paper,  3e.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORGAN  :  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  its  Structure, 
Capabilities,  History  and  Bibliography.  With  Criti- 
cisms and  Depositories,  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Con- 
sideration of  general  Bibliographical  and  Catalogual 
Construction.  By  J.  W.  WARMAN,  late  Organist  of  tht 
Anglican  Cathedral,  Quebec.  Four  parts  [A  to  Nou.  (un- 
finished)], 10s.  net. 

The  parts  advertised  above  are  all  that  have  been  published,  as  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Warman  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  those  interested  in  organ  subjects.  The 
author  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  compiling  the  work  and  collect- 
ing material  for  his  subject.  The  MS.  concluding  the  above  is  for  sale. 

SOME  CONTINENTAL  ORGANS  (Ancient  and  Modern)  and 
their  Makers.  With  Specifications  of  many  of  the  fine 
Examples  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  By  JAMES  I. 
WEDGEWOOD.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Contains  specification  and  a  brief  critique  of  some  of  the  famous  old 
Continental  organs  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  Describes  also  several 
up-to-date  Continental  organs.  Amongst  other  organs  particulars  are  given 
of  those  at  Haarlem,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Ulm, 
Stuttgart,  Einsiedcln,  Strassburg  and  Antwerp.  This  work  forms  a 
valuable  supplement  to  IJopkins's  and  Rimbault's  great  treatise. 

"  Mr.  'Wedgewood  remarks  on  all  details  such  as  workmanship,  tone, 
peculiarities  of  mechanism,  cost,  etc.  We  thoroughly  recommend  the  book 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  organs." — Bazaar. 
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THE  ORGAN  FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE.  A  Study  of  its 
Development  in  the  Light  of  its  Past  History  and  Pre- 
sent Tendencies.  By  FRANCIS  BURGESS,  F.&.A.,  Scot. 
8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  ORGAN  TUNING,  The  How  and  Why,  Clearly 
Explaining  the  Nature  of  the  Organ  Pipe  and  the 
System  of  Equal  Temperament,  together  with  an  His- 
toric Record  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Diatonic  Scale 
from  the  Greek  Tetrachord.  By  HERMANN  SMITH. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  The  greatest  authority  on  acoustical  matters  connected  with  organ 
pipes  who  has  ever  lived,"  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley  of  Hermann  Smith 
in  his  "  Art  of  Organ  Building." 

"  Simple  non-technical  terms  set  out  with  an  attractiveness  and  lucidity 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  diatonic 
scale  from  the  Greek  tetrachord  ....  by  no  means  intended  for  organ 
students  alone  ....  the  historical  explanations  add  to  the  fascination  of 
this  volume."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Recommended  to  the  notice  of  organists  with  the  fullest  confidence  that 
they  would  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  perusal."— Scottish 
Guardian. 

ANALYSIS     OF    MENDELSSOHN'S    ORGAN     WORKS.     A 

Study  of  their  Structural  Features.  For  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  JOSEPH  W.  G.  HATHAWAY,  Mus.B.  Oxon. 
127  Musical  Examples.  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  ORGAN  OVERTURES  AND 
ARRANGEMENTS,  all  with  Ped.  Obb.  3s.  net  each. 

List  on  application  of  about  60  works  in  this  series,  including  works 
by  Wagner,  Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Berlioz,  Glinka, 
Schubert,  Gounod,  Herold,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Balfe,  Auber,  Ros- 
sini, Weber,  Wallace,  Suppe,  Adam,  Thomas,  Nicolai,  Stcrndale-Bennett, 
Cornelius  and  Flotow,  chiefly  arranged  by  Edwin  Evans. 

RINK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL:  A  New  Edition, 
Carefully  Revised.  The  Pedal  Part  printed  on  a  Separ- 
ate Staff,  and  the  Preface,  Remarks  and  Technical 
Terms  translated  from  the  German  expressly  for  this 
Edition  by  JOHN  HILES.  The  Six  Books  Complete, 
bound  in  red  cloth,  ob.  folio,  20s.  net,  or  the  six  parts 
at  3s.  net  each ;  parts  sold  separately. 

The  best  edition  ever  published  of  this  Grand  Classical  Work,  well  en- 
graved, well  printed  and  well  edited.  A  special  merit  of  this  edition  is 
that  the  bar  linen  are  bold,  and  that  they  are  drawn  right  through  the 
score,  instead  of  through  each  staff,  as  was  the  custom  in  days  gone  by. 
As  a  royal  road  to  thorough  and  sound  Organ  Playing  in  all  styles,  there 
is  no  other  School  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this :  a  Beginner  can 
follow  no  better  course  than  to  go  through  it  slowly. 

THE  ORGAN  PARTS  OF  MENDELSSOHN'S  ORATORIOS 
AND  OTHER  CHORAL  WORKS.  Analytically  Con- 
sidered. By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  Mus.Doc.,  F.R.C.O. 
With  numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  Gd.  net. 
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HENRY    SMART'S   ORGAN    COMPOSITIONS    ANALYSED. 

By  J.  BROADHOUSE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3e.  6d.  net. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    ORGAN    IN    HISTORY.     By 

DUDLEY  BUCK.     Fresh  issue  with  Illustrations.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (or  paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

REFORM    IN    ORGAN    BUILDING.     By    THOMAS    CASSON. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

TUTOR  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  AND  HARMONIUM 

By  W.  F.  TAYLOR.     4to,  2s.  net. 

CATECHISM    FOR    THE    HARMONIUM    AND    AMERICAN 
ORGAN.     By  JOHN  HILES.     Post  8vo,  sewed, 
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MOZART  AND  THE  SONATA  FORM:  A  Companion  Book 
to  any  Volume  of  the  Sonatas  for  Piano,  including  an 
Analysis  of  the  Form  of  each  Movement,  with  Notes 
upon  Treatment  and  Tonality,  by  J.  R.  TOBIN,  Miis.B. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY  AT  THE  PIANO.    By  EDWIN  EVANS. 

(Plain  Accompaniment,  Figurated  Accompaniment, 
Practical  Harmony  for  Accompanists).  172  Music  Ex- 
amples which  are  made  Clear  by  the  Explanatory  Text. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

EXTEMPORISING  AT  THE  PIANO  MADE  EASY.  A  Manual 
for  Beginners  in  Musical  Composition.  Hints  and  Aids 
for  the  "From  Brain  to  Keyboard"  Composer.  By 
REV.  E.  H.  MELLING,  F.E.C.O.  8vo,  limp  cloth, 
2s.  8d.  net,  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 
THE  PIANOFORTE.  By  CYRIL  R.  H.  HORROCKS, 
L.B.A.M.,  L.T.C.L.,  A.E.C.M.  With  an  Extensive  and 
Carefully  Graded  List  of  Studies  and  Course  of  the 
Great  Masters.  Numerous  Musical  Examples,  254 
pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  thought  impossible  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tions on  the  art  of  teaching,  but  the  error  of  this  idea  has  been  proved 
by  the  great  success  of  the  teachers'  classps  at  the  various  musical  insti- 
tutions. The  author's  aim  in  to  supply  a  guide-book  expressly  for  begin- 
ners and  those  with  limited  experience  in  the  art. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  PIANO  TOUCH.  By  ALGERNON  H. 
LINDO  AND  J.  ALFRED  JOVN STONE.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  THE  PIANOFORTE  WORKS  OF  THE 
GREAT  COMPOSERS.  By  HERBERT  WESTERBY, 
Mus.Bac.  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Scarlatti,  Mozart, 
dementi,  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  With  Portraits  and  Musical 
Examples  throughout.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  is  also  issued  in  separate  parts,  paper  covers, 
as  follows  : 

HANDEL,  9d. ;  D.  SCARLATTI,  9d. ;  BEETHOVEN,  Is.  6d. ; 
J.  S.  BACH,  Is. ;  C.  P.  E.  BACH  AND  HAYDN,  9d. ;  CLE- 
MENTI,  9d. ;  MOZART,  Is.  each  net . 

A  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  With  Critical 
Estimates  of  its  Greatest  Masters  and  Sketches  of  their 
Lives.  By  JOHN  C.  FILLMORE.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  RIDLEY  PRENTICE.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

DUDLEY  BUCK  says  of  it :  "  In  my  judgment  the  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  earnest  student." 

"  The  only  work  of  its  kind  in  English.  It  groups  the  composers  and 
their  works  into  epo'chs  and  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  different 
epochs."— Etude. 
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ESSENTIALS  IN  PIANO-PLAYING,  and  other  Musical 
Studies.  By  J.  ALFRED  JOHNSTONE,  lion.  L.Mus., 
T.C.L.  Portrait,  243  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING.  A 
Systematised  Selection  of  Practical  Suggestions  for 
Young  Teachers  and  Students.  By  J.  ALFRED  JOHN- 
STONE  (autlior  of  "  Piano  Touch,  Phrasing  and  Inter- 
pretation," "Modern  Tendencies  and  Old  Standards 
in  Musical  Art,"  etc.).  Second  edition.  Thick  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6e.  net. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  spent  years  at  the  work  of  giving-  lessons 
in  pianoforte  playing  fail  to  achieve  the  success  their  abilities  deserve 
'simply  for  the  lack  of  some  clear,  systematic,  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching.  In  this  volume  methods  are  suggested,  hints  are  offered, 
principles  and  rules  are  formulated,  courses  of  study  are  sketched  out ; 
and  all  these  are  sufficiently  general  and  varied  to  furnish  a  useful  guide 
for  the  teacher  without  circumscribing  his  individual  genius  or  running 
any  risk  of  stunting  his  development. 

"  The  work  of  one  who  is  both  an  experienced  instructor  and  a  thorough 
musician." — N ottinyhim  Guardian. 

THE  ARTIST  AT  THE  PIANO.  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Musi- 
cal Interpretation.  By  GEORGE  WOODHOUSE.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  With  Portraits  of  Paderewski  and 
the  Author.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  covers, 
2s.  net}. 

The  celebrated  pianist,  Paderewski,  after  reading  the  manuscript  of  this 
stimulating  volume,  wrote  :  "  The  booklet  is  quite  a  remarkable  work  and 
a  really  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  pianistic  art." 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE.     By  L.  PLAIDY.    Trans- 
lated by  FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER.     Crown  8vo,  boards, 
Is.  6d.  "net  (paper,  Is.  net). 
"  Some   of  the  finest  pianists   of  the  day   owe   much   of  their  technical 

facility    to   Plaidy's  excellent    method." — Bazaar. 

THE  ART  OF  TUNING   THE   PIANOFORTE.     A  New  and 

Comprehensive  Treatise  to  enable  the  Musician  to  Tune 
his  Pianoforte  upon  the  System  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Equal  Temperament.  By  HERMANN  SMITH.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  Cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s. 
net. 

TECHNICAL  STUDY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING  (Deppe's  Principles).  By  C.  A.  EHREK- 
FECHTER.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS:  Position— Arm— Wrist— Fingers  ;  Touch  (Tone  Production); 
Legato ;  Equality  of  Tone ;  Tension  and  Contraction ;  Five  Finger  Exer- 
cises; Skips;  The  Scale;  Arpeggio  Chords;  Firm  Chords;  High  Raising  of 
the  Arm ;  Melody  and  its  Accompaniment ;  Connection  of  Firm  Chords ; 
The  Tremolo ;  The  Shake  (Trill)  ;  The  Pedal ;  Fingering. 

CANDIDATE'S    SCALE    AND    ARPEGGIO     TESTS     for    the 

Piano.  In  the  Primary,  Elementary  and  Junior  Grades 
<n  all  Local  Examinations  in  Music,  and  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Divisions  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE.  9d.  net. 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  110  FAVOURITE  PIANO  SOLOS.  Being 
the  4  Series  complete  in  1  vol.  of  "  Weil-Known  Piano 
Solos :  How  to  Play  them  with  Understanding,  Ex- 
pression and  Effect."  By  CHARLES  W.  WILKINSON. 
Containing  110  Articles  dealing  with  the  Works  of 
Binding,  Scarlatti,  Paderewski,  Handel,  Rubinstein, 
Scharwenka,  Schumann,  Godard,  Delibes  and  other 
Composers.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net . 

WELL-KNOWN  PIANO  SOLOS.  How  to  Play  them  with 
Understanding,  Expression  and  Effect.  By  C.  W. 
WILKINSON.  Four  Series,  Is.  6d.  each  (each  series  con- 
taining about  26  articles),  or  four  in  one  vol.  as  above, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  of  the  First  Series :— SINDING,  Rustle  of  Spring.  SCARLATTI, 
Pastorale  e  Capriccio.  PADEREWSKI,  Minuet  in  G.  HANDEL,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.  RUBINSTEIN,  Melody  in  F.  SCHARWENKA,  Polish  Dance. 
SCHFMANN,  Nachtstiicke.  GODARD,  Mazurka.  DELIBES,  Pizzicati  from 
Sylvia.  GRIEG,  Wedding-  Day  at  Troldhangen.  ELGAR,  Salut  d'Amour. 
PADEREWSKI,  Melodic.  RAFF,  La  Fileuse.  TCHAIKOVSKT,  Troika.  GODARD, 
Berger  et  Bergeres.  CHAMINADR,  Pierrette.  MOSZKOWSKI,  Etinoelles. 
PADKREWSKI,  Minuet  in  A  major.  GaiEG  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession. 
LISZT,  Regata  Veneziana.  CHAMINADE,  Automne.  MOSZKOWSKI,  Serenata. 
LACK,  Valsc  Arabesque.  SCHUMANN,  Arabeske.  CHOPIN,  Etude  in  G  flat. 
DURAND,  First  Valse. 

The  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Series  contain  a  similar  varied  selection. 

Draws  one's  attention  to  the  beauties  in  a  piece,  explains  difficulties  hero 
and  there,  draws  attention  to  a  pedal  effect  and  any  peculiarity  of  finger- 
ing, and  generally  gives  all  the  information  a  professor  is  expected  to 
give  to  his  pupils. 

"  Described  in  detail  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  the  youngest 
student,  and  with  a  charm  that  must  ensure  the  popularity  of  the  book." 
—Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

PRACTICE  REGISTER  for  Pupil's  Daily  Practice.  A 
Specimen,  Id.  (or  2s.  per  100). 

PIANO  TEACHING.  Advice  to  Pupils  and  Young  Teachers. 
By  F.  LE  COUPPEY  (Prof,  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Paris,  etc.).  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition 
by  M.  A.  BIERSTADT.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

"  The  book  contains  sound  advice,  particularly  applicable  to  the  study 
of  pianoforte  playing."— W.  H.  WEBBE  in  The  Pianist's  A.  B.  C. 

DELIVERY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING,  On 

Rhythm,  Measure,  Phrasing,  Tempo.    By  C.  A.  EHREN- 
FECHTER.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 
"  The  section  with  reference  to  accent  is  particularly  good.     There  are 

numerous    illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters." — W.  H.  WEBBE  in 

The  Pianist's  A.  B.  C. 

PIANO  TOUCH,  PHRASING  AND  INTERPRETATION.     By 

J.  ALFRED  JOHNSTONE  (author  of  "The  Art  of  Teaching 
Piano  Playing,"  etc.).     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

GRADUATED  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO  MANUAL.  Com- 
piled for  the  various  Exams.  By  HENRY  SAINT- 
GEORGE..  3s.  net. 
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HANDBOOK  TO  CHOPIN'S  WORKS.  Giving  a  Detailed 
Account  of  all  the  Compositions  of  Chopin.  Short 
Analyses  for  the  Piano  Student  and  Critical  Quota- 
tions from  the  Writings  of  Well-known  Musical 
Authors.  By  G.  C.  ASHTON  JONSON.  The  Whole 
forming  a  Complete  Guide  for  Concert-Goers,  Pianists 
and  Pianolo-Players,  also  a  Short  Biography,  Critical 
Bibliography  and  a  Chronological  List  of  Works,  etc. 
Third  edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Will  be  found  equally  useful  and  helpful  to  concert-goers,  for  whom  it 
forms  a  permanent  analytical  programme,  to  pianists,  and  to  those  ama- 
teurs of  music  who  can  now,  owing  to  the  pianola,  pursue  for  the  first 
time  a  systematic  and  co-ordinated  study  of  Chopin's  works,  a  delight 
hitherto  denied  to  them  owing  to  their  inability  to  read  or  play  the  more 
difficult  compositions. 

"  Here  in  one  compact  volume,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
Chopin  and  his  works  except  by  the  leisured  enthusiast." — Daily  Chronicle. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  STUDY  OF  SCALES  AND  CHORDS.     Being 
Chapters  on  the  Elements  of  Pianoforte  Technique.    By 
B.   VINE   WESTBROOK,    F.E.C.O.     Illustrated    with   nu- 
merous Musical   Examples.     New  and   revised  edition. 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.   (paper  covers,  2s.  net). 
The   supreme   importance,   the    absolute   necessity,   of   a  study    of   scales 
and  chords,   the    latter   in   the   form   of   arpeggio,    to  the   student    of  the 
pianoforte,   is  universally    admitted      It    is  the   aim   of  the   writer  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  simply  fundamental  rules  which  it  is  believed  will 
render  scales  and  chorda  interesting  and  intelligible,   if  not  actually  easy. 
The  author  outlines  a  scheme  which  abolishes  the  drudgery  and  inspires 
the  pupil  with  an   enthusiasm    for  practice   and   formulates  a   method   or 
system  in  which  that  practice  may  be  carried  out. 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  Art  of  Extemporaneous  Ac- 
companiment, or  Playing  by  Ear  on  the  Pianoforte, 
Rapidly  Enabling  anyone  having  an  Ear  for  Music  (with 
or  without  any  Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation)  to  Ac- 
company with  Equal  Facility  in  any  Key,  with  Prac- 
tical Examples.  By  FRANCIS  TAYLOR.  New  Edition, 
to  which  is  added  Instructions  for  Accompaniment 
with  Equal  Facility  in  every  Key  illustrated  by  Ex- 
amples. Folio,  2s.  net. 

THE  DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES  for  Rapidly  Developing 
an  Artistic  Touch  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  Carefully  Ar- 
ranged, Classified  and  Explained  by  AMY  FAY  (Pupil 
of  Tausig,  Kullak,  Liszt  and  Deppe).  Folio,  English 
Fingering,  Is.  6d.  net.  (Continental  Fingering,  Is.  6d. 
net). 

The  Musical  Times  says  :  "  We  are  asked  by  a  well-known  pianist  to  say 
that  Herr  Emil  Sauer  was  trained  up  to  his  seventeenth  year  on  the  Deppe 
system,  and  that  he  owes  his  wonderful  technique  almost  solely  to  that 
method Our  correspondent  adds  that  Herr  Sauer  speaks  as  enthusi- 
astically of  the  Deppe  method  as  did  Miss  Amy  Fay." 

PIANOFORTE  SCALES  IN  THIRDS  AND  SIXTHS  FOR 
EACH  HAND,  In  All  the  Major  and  Minor  Keys.  Fin- 
gered and  Arranged  by  M.  ROCK.  Is.  6d.  net  (pub- 
lished at  4s.  net). 
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PRIMARY  COURSE  IN  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC,  With 
Hints  on  Answering  Questions  (Written  Work)  for  All 
Examinations  in  the  Primary,  Elementary  and  Prepara- 
tory Grades.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE,  L.R.A.M.,  etc. 

Is.  net. 

EXAMINATION  CANDIDATE'S  GUIDE  to  Scale  and  Ar- 
peggio Piano  Playing  (with  Tests).  All  that  is  required 
for  the  Various  Exams.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE,  L.R.A.M. 
2s.  net. 

CANDIDATE'S    SCALE    AND    ARPEGGIO    TESTS    for  the 

Piano.     By  WILSON  MANHIRE,  L.R.A.M.     9d.  net. 

102  TEST  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GENERAL  RUDIMENTS 
OF  MUSIC.  In  groups  of  six  each  lesson,  for  written 
or  oral  use.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE,  L.R.A.M.  4d.  net. 

GUIDE  FOR  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.  Hints  on  the  Art 
of  Composition,  with  Examples  of  Easy  Application.  By 
REV.  E,  H.  MILLING,  F.R.C.O.  Cloth  2s.  8d.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

EXTEMPORISING  AT  THE  PIANO  MADE  EASY.  A  Man- 
ual for  Beginners  in  Musical  Composition.  Hints  and 
Aids  for  the  "From  Brain  to  Keyboard"  Composer. 
By  REV.  E,  H.  MELLING,  F.R.C.O.  Limp  cloth,  2s.  8d. 
net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

STUDIES  IN  MODULATION  for  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Purposes.  By  PERCY  BAKER,  F.B.C.O.,  etc.  Cloth,  3s. 
net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  HISTORICAL  FACTS  AND  MUSICAL  FORM. 

Being  a  Guide  and  Note  Book  for  a  more  Systematic 
Preparation  of  the  General  Knowledge  Papers  now  set 
at  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Music.  By  PERCY 
BAKER.  Cloth,  3s.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

MUSICAL  FORM,  A  Handbook  to,  for  Instrumental  Players 
and  Vocalists.  By  E.  VAN  DER  STRAETEN.  With  Musi- 
cal Examples,  205  pp.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (paper,  3s. 
net). 

The  part  of  the  work  on  Dance  Forms  gives  a  history  and  description 
of  the  Suite  or  Partita,  Allemande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gigue,  Gavotte, 
Musette,  Bouree,  Branle,  Passepied,  Rigaudon,  Loure,  Pavane,  Galliard, 
Tambourin,  Cebell,  Rondo,  Mcnuet,  Polonaise,  Mazurka,  Bolero,  Taran- 
tella, Saltarello,  March,  Ciaccone  and  Passacaglia. 

THE  SONATA:  Its  Form  and  Meaning,  as  .Exemplified  in 
the  Piano  Sonatas  by  Mozart.  A  Descriptive  Analysis, 
with  Musical  Examples.  By  F.  H.  MARKS.  Sq.  8vo, 
well  printed  on  fine  paper,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net,  paper, 
8s.  6d.  net. 

FUGUE.  A  Conversational  Address  delivered  to  the  Incor- 
porated Guild  of  Church  Musicians.  By  J.  H.  LEWIS, 
RIus.Doc.,  Principal,  Vctoria  College  of  Music.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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MOZART  AND  THE  SONATA  FORM.  See  Pianoforte 
Section. 

MUSICAL    EXPRESSIONS,    PHRASES    AND    SENTENCES, 

with  their  Corresponding  Equivalents  in  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian.  By  F.  BERGER.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net, 
paper,  2s.  net. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC,   Set  forth  in  Graded  QUESTIONS 
with  ANSWFRS,  for  Use  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the 
Examinations  of  R.A.M.,   R.C.M.   and  T.C.L.     By  B. 
HOWARTH,  L.E.A.M.  and  A.R.C.M.     Cr.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Answers  are  always  on  the  right  hand  page  and  can 
be  covered  over  if  desired,  the  Questions  being  on  the  corres- 
ponding left  hand  pages. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON  SIGHT-SINGING.  Combin- 
ing the  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  By  J.  W.  ROSSINGTON,  L.R.A.M. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net,  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

For  many  singers  there  is  only  one  method  of  becoming  good  sight- 
readers,  viz.,  combining  the  tonic  sol-fa  with  the  staff  notation.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  perusal  of  these  elementary  lessons  will  show  the  principles  on 
which  this  combination  is  effected,  and  simplify  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  sight-reading. 

STEPS  IN  HARMONY.  With  Copious  Explanatory  Exam- 
ples and  Graded  Test  Exercises  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  DR.  CHURCHILL  SIBLEY.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
3s.  6d.  net,  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  believed  that  he  who  thoroughly  masters  the  contents  of  thesa 
pages  will  be  prepared  to  study  intelligently  the  harmonic  structure  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  also  to  follow  critically  the  changeful 
tendencies  of  the  present  day. 

600  QUESTIONS  AND  600  EXERCISES  IN  ELEMENTARY 
MUSICAL  THEORY.  By  W.  H.  PALMER.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net,  paper  covers,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Intended  as  a  help  to  the  private  student  and  to  the  candidate  prepar- 
ing for  the  several  musical  examinations. 

THE    MODAL   ACCOMPANIMENT    OF   PLAIN    CHANT.     A 

Practical  Treatise.  By  EDWIN  EVANS,  Senior,  F.E.C.O. 
Part  I,  Theoretical ;  Part  II,  Practical  School  of  Plain 
Chant  Accompaniment,  consisting  of  240  Exercises,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Notes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net . 

THE  HARMONISING  OF  MELODIES.  A  Text-Book  for 
Students  and  Beginners.  By  H.  C.  BANISTER.  Third 
Edition,  with  numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s.  net. 

MUSICAL  ANALYSIS.  A  Handbook  for  Students.  By 
H.  C.  BANISTER.  With  Musical  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s.  net,  paper  covers,  2s.  net. 
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THE  ART  OF  MODULATING.  A  Series  of  Papers  on  Modu- 
lating at  the  Pianoforte.  By  HENRY  C.  BANISTER. 
With  62  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s. 
net,  paper  covers,  2s.  net. 

MODERN  CHORDS  EXPLAINED.  (The  Tonal  Scale  in 
Harmony.)  By  ARTHUR  G.  POTTER.  Musical  Examples 
from  C.  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  and  Granville  Ban- 
tock.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net,  paper-  cover,  Is.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  VOCAL  SCORE  READING.  Collected  from 
the  Works  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina,  Vittoria, 
Barcroft,  Bedford,  Peter  Certon,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Croft, 
Rogers,  Boyce,  etc.  For  Students  preparing  for  the 
R.C.O.  and  other  Examinations.  By  JAMES  LYON, 
Mus.Doc.  OXOTI.  4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  FIGURED  BASS  AND  MELODY  HARMON- 
IZATION. By  JAMES  LYON,  Mus.Doc.  4to,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FOUR-PART  WRITING  FROM  FIGURED 
BASSES  AND  GIVEN  MELODIES.  By  JAMES  LYON, 

Mus.Doc.     4to,  4s.  6d.  net. 

These  exercises  are  printed  in  open  score  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  score 
reading  tests.  This  volume  forms  a  key  to  "  Exercises  in  Figured  Bass  " 
by  the  same  author. 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composi- 
tion of  all  Works  within  the  Lyric  Form,  and  wnich 
include  the  Valse,  Gavotte,  Mazurka,  Polonaise, 
March,  Minuet,  and  all  Ordinary  Dance  Forms ;  as  also 
the  Nocturne,  Impromptu,  Berceuse,  Reverie  and 
Similar  Characteristic  Pieces.  By  EDWIN  EVANS, 
SENIOR,  F.E.C.O.  With  60  Musical  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net,  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS.     By 

DR.  DUDLEY  BUCK.     Sixth  Edition,  with  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  each  Term  accurately  given.     Edited  and  Re- 
vised by  A.  WHITTINGHAM.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net 
(paper,  9d.  net). 
A  most  valuable  and  useful  little  book  to  all  musical  people.    The  method 

adopted  for  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  term  is  most  concise 

and   clear. 

HARMONY,   EASILY  AND  PROGRESSIVELY  ARRANGED. 

Presenting  in  a  Simple  Manner  the  Elementary  Ideas  as 
well  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Harmony. 
With  about  300  Musical  Examples  .andExercises.  By 
PAUL  COLBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3e.  net,  paper, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

AUGUST  WII/HELMJ  says :  "  This  work  is  distinguished  by  brevity  and 
clearness.  I  most  warmly  recommend  it." 
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To  R.C.O.  AND  DIPLOMA  CANDIDATES. 

COMPEND  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE.  By  PERCY 
BAKER,  F.R.C.O.,  L.Mus.  T.C.L.  Being  a  Guide  with 
Notes,  Hints  and  Articles  on  the  Study  of  Examination 
Questions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  to  help  candidates  entering  for 
the  R.C.O.  and  T.C.L.  Diplomas,  though  it  contains  much  information  for 
the  amateur  musician  and  general  reader.  It  is  indispensable  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  guide  their  pupils  through  a  course  of  study  dealing  with  a 
large  number  of  subjects  like  those  set  for  the  F.R.0.0.  and  A.ll.C.O.  ex- 
aminations. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MUSIC  FOR  BEGINNERS,  Embodying 
Recent  English  and  Continental  Teaching.  By  ALFRED 
WHITTINGHAM.  Sixth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  sewed, 
3d.  net. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  GREGORIAN  MUSIC.  By  FRANCIS 
BURGESS,  F.S.A.,  Scot.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  net  (paper,  9d.  net). 

ELEMENTARY  MUSIC.  A   Book   for  Beginners.     By   DR. 

WESTBROOK.     With  Questions     and     Vocal     Exercises. 

Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown   8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net,  paper, 
Is.  net. 

CONTENTS  :  1.  The  Staff  and  its  Clefs.  2.  Notes  and  their  Rests.  3.  Bars 
and  Time.  4.  Accidentals.  5.  Keys  and  Scales.  6.  Intervals.  7.  Musical 
Pitch.  8.  Accent.  9.  Secondary  Signs.  10.  Ornaments  and  Groups  of 
Notes.  11.  Voices  and  Scores.  12.  Church  Modes.  13.  Italian  and  other 
Directions.  14.  Foreign  Note-Names.  15.  Questions.  16.  Vocal  Exercises. 

"  His  explanations  are  extremely  clear.  The  questions  at  the  end  will  be 
found  very  useful." — Musical  Times. 

"  This  little  primer  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  forms  an  admir- 
able course  of  preparation  for  the  local  examinations  in  music  ....  it 
ensures,  as  far  as  a  book  can,  an  intelligent  and  thorough  grasp  of  the 
elements  of  musical  knowledge.  The  questions  at  the  end  of  the  book  will 
be  found  invaluable  to  teachers."— Journal  of  Trinity  College,  London. 

EXERCISES     ON     GENERAL     ELEMENTARY    MUSIC.     A 

Book  for  Beginners.     By  K.   PAIGE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Part  I,  9d.  neb.     Part  II,  Is.  net.     Crown  8vo,  paper  (2 

parts  complete  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net). 

CONTENTS  or  PABT  I  :  1.  Pitch.  2.  Length  of  Sounds.  3.  Time.  4.  Time 
and  Accent.  5.  Intervals.  6.  Scales.  7.  Transposition.  8.  Syncopation. 
9.  Signs  and  Abbreviations.  10.  Notation.  11.  Miscellaneous  Questions  and 
Exercises. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  II :  1.  Triads.  2.  First  Inversion  of  a  Triad.  3.  Second 
Inversion  of  a  Triad.  4.  Dissonances.  5.  Suspensions.  6.  Sequences.  7. 
Cadences.  8.  Dominant  Sevenths,  etc. 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  ANALYSES  OF  J.   S.  BACH'S  FORTY- 
EIGHT      FUGUES     FROM      THE     WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER.     Compiled  by  BROOK  SAMPSON,  F.R.C.O. 
Section  I,  Subject,  Answer,  Theme.     Is.  net.    • 
Section    II,    Exposition,    Counter-Exposition,    Plan    of 

Construction.     2s.    net. 

Section  III  , Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  etc.     2s.  net. 
Section  IV,  Codetta  and  Episodes.     2s.  net. 
Section  V,  Stretti,  Codi,  etc.     Summary  of  Interesting 

Facts.     General  Index.     2s.   net. 
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THE  FORTY-EIGHT  FUGUES  IN  THE  WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER  (Das  Wohltemperirte  Klavier).  By  J.  S. 
BACH.  Analysed  by  BROOK  SAMPSON,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon.. 
F.R.C.O. 

Following  obtainable,  Is.   net  each. 

No.     4,  in  C  sharp  minor         No.  29,  in  D  major 
No.     9,  in  E  major  No.  34,  in  E  minor 

No.  1(5,  in  G  minor  No.  36.  in  F  minor 

No.  18,  in  G  sharp  minor         No.  38,  in  F  sharp  minor 
No.  24,  in  B  minor  No.  40,  in  G  minor 

No.  28,  in  C  sharp  minor 

OUTLINE  ANALYSIS  OF  BACH'S  FORTY-EIGHT  FUGUES. 

By  BROOK  SAMPSON.     Is.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  MEMORISE  MUSIC.     By  C.  F.  KENYON.     With 
numerous  Musical  Examples.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 
"  Mr.  Kenyon  proves  himself  an  excellent  guide ;  and  indeed  we  know  of 

no  other  work  devoted  to  the  subject  with  which  he  has  dealt  so  thoroughly 

and  so  successfully." — Glasgoiv  Herald. 

THE  ART  OF  MODULATION.  A  Handbook  showing  at  a 
Glance  the  Modulations  from  one  Key  to  any  Other  in 
the  Octave,  consisting  of  1,008  Modulations.  For  the 
Use  of  Organists  and  Musical  Directors.  Edited  by 
CARLI  ZOELLER.  Third  Edition.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net}  paper,  4s.  net. 

HOW  TO  HARMONIZE  MELODIES.  With  Hints  on  Writ- 
ing for  Strings  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  By 
J.  HENRY  BRIDGER,  Mus.Bac.  With  Musical  Examples 
throughout.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  MUSIC  IN  SHORTHAND.  For  Com- 
posers, Students  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  etc.,  can 
be  Written  very  Rapidly  and  is  more  Legible  than 

grinted    Music,    with    Specimens    from    Bach,    Handel, 
hopin,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Mozart,  etc.    By 
FRANCIS  TAYLOR.     14  pages,  post  8vo,  sewed,  9d. 

TRANSPOSITION  AT  SIGHT.  For  Students  of  the  Organ 
•and  Pianoforte.  By  H.  E.  NICHOL.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  numerous  Musical  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2e.  6d.  net}  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  practice  of  transposing  upon  the  lines  here  laid  down  develops  the 
"  mental  ear,"  quickens  the  musical  perception  and  gives  ease  in  sight 
reading;  as  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  student  can  transpose  at  sight,  he 
will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  merely  playing  at  sight.  The  author  has 
made  free  use  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  as  well  as  the  old  notation  in  his  many 
musical  examples. 

COUNTERPOINT  :  A  Simple  and  Intelligible  Treatise.  Con- 
taining the  most  Important  Rules  of  all  Text  Books,  in 
Catechetical  Form  (forming  an  Answer  to  the  Question 
"What  is  Counterpoint ?").  Intended  for  Beginners. 
By  A.  LIVINGSTONE  HIRST.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CHORDS.     By  PASCAL  NEED- 
HAM.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  9d.  net. 

The  Author  says :  "  A  very  large  number  of  music  students,  executive 
and  theoretical,  have  expressed  to  me  from  time  to  time  a  desire  for  a 
cheap  book,  in  which  the  chords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions  are 
briefly  and  clearly  explained.  To  these  students  I  dedicate  this  work." 

SCHUMANN'S  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  FOR  YOUNG  MUSI- 
CIANS.    Sewed,  3d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HELMHOLTZ.     Musical  Acoustics,  or  the 
Phenomena    of   Sound   as   Connected    with    Music.     By 
JOHN  BROADHOUSE.     With  more  than  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 
"  In  his  Preface  the  author  says  :  '  The  object  of  the  present  book  is  to 
give,  in  one  volume,  a  good  general  view  of  the  subject  to  those  who  can 
neither  spare  time  to  read,  nor  money  to  buy  a  number  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive works.'    A  perusal  of  the  book  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  this 
design  is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out;   and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  although  the  plan  of  the  work  excludes  the  possibility  of  minutely 
dissecting  every   subject  treated  upon,  any  careful  reader  may   obtain   so 
clear  an  insight  into  the  principle  of  acoustics,  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to 
pass  an  examination  but  to  store  up  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge 
upon  the  phenomena  of  sound." — Musical  Times. 

!  '  The  Student's  Helmholtz  '  will  be  very  useful  to  many  musicians,  to 
whom  much  in  Helmholtz's  work  must  appear  obscure.  I  shall  recommend 
the  book  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  itself."— DR.  RITTER. 

This  work  has  been  specially  designed  for  musical  students  preparing 
for  examination. 


VIOLIN   AND   STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

OLD  VIOLINS  AND  VIOLIN  LORE,  Famous  Makers  of  Cre- 
mona and  Brescia,  and  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many (with  Biographical  Dictionary),  Famous  Players, 
and  Chapters  on  Varnish,  Strings  and  Bows,  with  13 
full-page  plates.  By  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOW  INSTRUMENTS,  their  Form  and  Construction.  Prac- 
tical and  Detailed  Investigation  and  Experiments  re- 
garding Vibration,  Sound  Results,  and  Construction. 
By  J.  W.  GiLTAY.  Issued  into  English  by  the  Author  in 
Co-operation  with  E.  VAN  DER  STRAETEN.  Numerous 
Diagrams.  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net  (paper,  6s.  6d.  net). 
"  A  valuable  treatise."— The  Strad. 

YOUNG  VIOLINIST'S  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO  MANUAL. 
By  WILSON  MANHIRE,  L.R.A.M.,  etc.  2s.  net. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position,  carefully  Graduated,  Supplementary 
to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  etc.  3s.  net. 

ART  OF  VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING.  Complete  Tutor  in 
Three  Books.  By  E.  VAN  DER  STRAETEN.  Text  in  French 
and  English.  4to.  Book  I,  3s.  6d.  net;  Book  II,  4s. 
net. 

WELL-KNOWN  VIOLONCELLO  SOLOS.  How  to  Play 
Them.  Three  Series.  By  E.  VAN  DER  STRAETEN.  Is.  6d. 
each  series,  net.  Also  complete  in  cloth,  6s.  net. 

NOTABLE  VIOLIN  SOLOS:  How  to  Play  Them.  Three 
Series  (consisting  of  43  descriptive  Articles  in  all).  By 
E.  VAN  DEK  STRAETEN.  Is.  6d.  net  each  series.  Also 
complete  in  cloth,  6s.  net. 

AN  IMPORTANT  LESSON  TO  PERFORMERS  ON  THE 
VIOLIN.  By  the  Celebrated  TARTINI.  Portrait. 
Being  the  Translation  by  DR.  BURNEY,  issued  origin- 
ally in  1779,  together  with  the  original  Italian.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLONCELLO,  the  Viol  da  Gamba, 
their  Precursors  and  Collateral  Instruments.  With 
Biographies  of  all  the  most  Eminent  Players  of 
every  Country.  The  Result  of  Thirty  Years' 
Original  Research.  By  EDMUND  J.  S.  VAN  DER 
STRAETEN.  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Musical  Exam- 
ples, Facsimile  Letters,  Reproductions  from  Rare  and 
Curious  Paintings  and  Engravings.  Nearly  700  pages, 
2  volumes.  8vo.  Out  of  print. 

FACTS  ABOUT   FIDDLES.     Violins  Old  and  New.     By  J. 

BROADIIOUSE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  paper,  9d.  net. 
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CHATS  WITH  VIOLINISTS.  By  WALLACE  RITCHIE.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

CHAPTERS  :  On  the  Importance  of  being  Accurate  on  Various  Details ;  On 
the  Violin  and  its  Fittings ;  on  Reading  from  Sight  and  Playing  from 
Memory  ;  A  Few  Violin  Secrets ;  Some  valuable  Technical  Exercises ;  Hand 
Development  for  Violinists,  including  Eighteen  Excellent  Finger  Gym- 
nastics ;  Sundry  Useful  Hints. 

I  here  lay  before  the  public  that  information  and  advice  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  reserve  for  the  sole  use  of  my  own  private  connec- 
tion of  pupils.  During  a  considerable  experience,  both  as  a  student  and  as 
a  teacher  of  the  violin,  I  have  naturally  pieced  together  quite  a  variety  of 
small  hints  and  items  of  information  which,  though  modest  enough  indi- 
vidually, have  been  found  on  the  whole  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value, 
not  only  with  regard  to  my  own  playing,  but  also— and  which  is  of  far 
more  importance — in  enabling  me  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to 
others. 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  this  book  which  I  have  not  over  and  over  again 
impressed  orally  upon  my  pupils  as  occasion  required,  and  I  may  safely 
say  that  in  every  instance  where  my  advice  has  been  honestly  put  to  the 
test  nothing  but  the  highest  benefits  have  been  derived. 

ADVICE  TO  VIOLIN  STUDENTS.  Containing  Informa- 
tion of  the  Utmost  Value  to  every  Violinist.  By 
WALLACE  RITCHIE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

CONTENTS  :  Selecting  and  Adjusting— Choice  of  a  Teacher— Course  of 
Study— The  Sevpik  Method— Practising— Style— Tone  Production— Pronun- 
ciation of  Terms,  Names,  etc. — Graded  List  of  Studies,  Pieces,  etc.  To- 
gether with  Hints  on  Common  Faults— Shifting— Reading  Music— Stopping 
—Harmonics— Vibrato— Tempo— Intonation,  Pitch,  etc. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OLD  VIOLINS.  By  E.  POLONASKI.  Being 
a  List  of  the  Principal  Violin  Makers,  British,  Italian, 
French  and  German.  With  Approximate  Valuations  of 
their  Instruments  and  Occasional  Notes  on  their  Var- 
nish. Facsimiles  of  Labels  and  Violins.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  REPAIR  VIOLINS  and  other  Musical  Instruments. 
By  ALFRED  F.  COMMON-  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.,  net). 

INFORMATION  FOR  PLAYERS.  Owners,  Dealers  and 
Makers  of  Bow  Instruments,  also  for  String  Manufac- 
turers. Taken  from  Personal  Experiences,  Studies  and 
Observations.  By  WILLIAM  HEPWORTH.  With  Illus- 
trations of  Stainer  and  Guarnerius  Violins  and  Gauge 
of  Millimetres  and  Centimetres,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS  :  The  Pegs— Neck— Finger-board— Bridge^Tail-Piece— Saddle- 
Violin  Holder— Tail-pin— Bar— Sound-post— On  the  Stringing  of  Bow  Instru- 
ments in  General  Use— Strings— Rosin— Cleaning  of  the  Instrument  and  the 
Bridge— Bow— Violin  Case— Repairs— Preservation— Conclusion. 

VIOLIN  MANUFACTURE  IN  ITALY  and  its  German  Origin. 
By  DR.  E.  SCHEBEK.  Translated  by  W.  E.  LAWSON. 
Second  Edition.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

VIOLINIST'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY.  See  An- 
nouncements. 
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SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT  PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  with  Account  of 
the  Violin  and  Early  Violinists.  Viotti  Spohr,  Paga- 
nini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  dementi,  Moscheles,  Schu- 
mann (Robert  and  Clara),  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk, 
Liszt.  By  G.  T.  FERRIS.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  net  (Edition  with  portrait  to  each,  7s.  6d.  net). 

NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STRADIVARI.  The  Celebrated 
Violin  Maker  known  by  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  pre- 
ceded by  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  on  the. 
Origin  and  Transformations  of  Bow  Instruments,  and 
followed  by  a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow  and  Re- 
marks on  Francis  Tourte.  By  F.  J.  FETIS.  Translated 
by  J.  BISHOP.  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  of  Stradivarius. 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  greater  part  of  the  matter  in  the  above  is  the  work  of  M.  Yuillaume, 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  studying  the  principles  which 
guided  Stradivarius  in  his  labours.  With  the  aid  of  F4tis  and  his  addi- 
tional suggestions  and  matter  the  now  celebrated  work  was  produced. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  all  other  Bow  Instruments.  To- 
gether with  an  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Makers 
and  of  the  Genuine  Characteristics  of  their  Instruments. 
By  J.  A.  OTTO,  with  Additions  by  J.  BISHOP.  With 
Diagrams  and  Plates.  Fourth  Edition,  further  En- 
larged. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

Contains  instructions  for  the  repair,  preservation  and  bringing  out  the 
tone  of  instruments ;  tracing  model  for  violin,  mutes  and  fiddle  holders ; 
list  of  classical  works  for  stringed  instruments.  This  work  is  especially 
valuable  for  makers  of  violins. 

HOW    TO    PLAY    THE    FIDDLE.     For    Beginners    on    the 
Violin.     By   H.   W.   and  G.  GRESSWBLL.     Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net,  or  in  2  vols.,  paper,  2s. 
net  (or  separately,  Is.  net  each). 
JOACHIM  says :   "  Contains  many  useful   hints  about  violin  playing." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  Including 
Performers  on  the  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass,  Past 
and  Present.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  their  Artistic 
Career,  together  with  Notes  of  their  Compositions.  By 
A.  MASON  CLARKE.  9  Portraits.  PostSvo,  cloth,  6s.  net . 

"  We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  a  useful  book  to 
all  lovers  of  violins  and  violinists.  Fiddlers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  is 
practically  a  little  Biographical  Dictionary,  well  arranged  with  some  excel- 
lent portraits." — Northern  Whig. 

ART  OF  HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW  AS  EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY  OLE  BULL.  His  Pose  and  Method 
proved  to  be  based  on  true  Anatomical  Principles.  By 
A.  B.  CROSBY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Portrait, 
Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 
Included  in  the  above  are  some  interesting  recollections  and  anecdotes 

of  Ole  Bull. 
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THE  VIOLIN  AND  OLD  VIOLIN  MAKERS.  Being  a  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Account  of  the  Violin.  By 
A.  MASON  CLARKE.  With  Facsimiles  of  Labels  used  by 
Old  Masters  and  illustrations  of  a  copy  of  a  Gasparo  da 
Salo.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

THE  VIOLIN,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Il- 
lustrated and  Described  from  all  Sources.  Together  with 
a  List  of  Tyrolese  and  Italian  Makers.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions and  Folding  Examples  of  the  First  Music  issued  for 
the  Lute,  Viol  and  Voice.  From  the  German  of  ABELE 
and  NIEDERHEITMANN.  By  J.  BROADHOUSE.  Fresh  issue 
printed  in  larger  size.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

"  The  learned  and  instructive  treatise  of  Abele,  skilfully  rendered  by 
J.  Broadhouse  and  supplemented  by  a  version  of  Niederheitmann's  list  of 
Italian  and  Tyrolese  violin  makers,  a  compilation  invaluable  to  collectors 
and  connoisseurs  of  rare  fiddles  ....  a  work  which  forms  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  English  books  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject."— Scotsman. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  VIOLIN,  Practically  Treated.  By  J. 
BROADHOUSE.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  47  Il- 
lustrations and  Folding  Plates  and  many  Diagrams, 
Figures,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  os.  6d.  net  (paper,  4s. 
net). 

CONTENTS:  Introduction— The  Parts  of  the  Violin— On  the  Selection  of 
Wood— The  Tools  required— The  Models— The  Mould—  The  Side-pieces  and 
Side  Linings— The  Back— Of  the  Belly— The  Thickness  of  the  Back  and 
Belly— The  Bass  Bar— The  Purfling— The  Neck— The  Finger-board— The 
Nut  and  String  Guard — Varnishing  and  Polishing — Varnishes  and  Colour- 
ing Matter— The  Varnish— A  Mathematical  Method  of  Constructing  the 
Outline — The  Remaining  Accessories  of  the  Violin. 

This  new  edition  had  the  advantage  of  being  revised  throughout  by 
a  celebrated  violin  maker. 

A  MUSICAL  ZOO.  Twenty-four  Illustrations  displaying  the 
Ornamental  Application  of  Animal  Forms  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Violins,  Viol  da  Gambas,  Guitars, 
Pochette,  Serpent,  etc.).  Drawn  from  the  Carved  Ex- 
amples by  HENRY  SAINT-GEORGE.  Cloth,  4s.  net  (paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  other  Instruments 
Played  on  with  the  Bow  from  the  Remotest  Times  to  the 
Present.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Cuts.  By  W.  SANDYS,  F.S.A.,  and  S.  A.  FORSTER. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net  (published  at  14s.  net). 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  Three  Languages, 
English,  French  and  German),  with  numerous  Copies 
of  Photographs  taken  from  Life,  supplemented  by 
Various  Examples  and  Original  Studies  by  I.  B.  Poz- 
NANSKI.  5s.  net. 
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TECHNICS  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING.  By  KARL  COURVOISIER. 
With  Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  book  will  offer  material  aid  to  all  Violin 
players."— JOACHIM. 

"  As  far  as  words,  aided  by  diagrams,  can  make  clear  so  practical  a 
subject  as  the  playing  of  a  musical  instrument,  this  little  book  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  author,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  we  can  highly  recom- 
mend his  little  book."— Educational  Times. 

ROYSTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  VIOLIN  TUTOR  (with  Illus- 
trations giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
Fingers).  Folio,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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VOCAL  SUCCESS,  or  Thinking  and  Feeling  in  Speech  and 
Song,  including  a  Chapter  on  Ideal  Breathing  for 
Health.  By  the  REV.  CHAS.  GIB  (author  of  "The  Art 
of  Vocal  Expression"  and  "Vocal  Science  and  ^rt"). 
With  a  unique  series  of  X-ray  plates  especially  taken  for 
:  this  work.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  os.  net,  or  paper  covers, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  known  facts  of  science  in  connection  with  both  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  vocal  organs  are  stated;  and  have  been  supplemented 
by  impressions  formed  in  the  course  of  long  experience  and  experiment 
in  the  training  of  voices. 

THE  VOICE  AND  SINGING.  Practically  Explained,  Con- 
densed but  Comprehensive  Treatise,  designed  principally 
for  Students  and  Amateurs,  by  an  Experienced  Singer 
and  Teacher  (C.  W.  PALMER).  Cloth,  3s.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

I  have  studied  the  subject  as  an  enthusiast  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
ally,  bo" 
Preface. 


cally,  both  as  student  and  teacher,  for  over  thirty  years.— Extract  from  the 
"  efat 


THE  ART  OF  VOCAL  EXPRESSION.  A  Popular  Handbook 
for  Speakers,  Singers,  Teachers  and  Elocutionists.  By 
the  REV.  CHARLES  GIB.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

VOCAL  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Being  Hints  on  the  Produc- 
tion of  Musical  Tone.  By  the  REV.  CHAS.  GIB.  The 
Boy's  Voice,  Muscular  Relaxation,  The  Art  of  Deep 
Breathing,  Elocution  for  Ordination  Candidates.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations,  together  with  an  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Diagrams,  by  J.  F.  HALLS  DALLY,  M.A.. 
M.I).,  B.C.  Cantab.,  M.R.C.P.  Land.,  etc.  Dedicated 
by  Kind  Permission  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC.  With  42  Preparatory 
Exercises,  Rounds  and  Songs  in  the  Treble  Clef.  By 
T.  MEE  PATTISON.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
paper,  3d.  net. 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  PERFECT 
VOICE  PRODUCTION.  By  H.  TRAVERS  ADAMS,  B.A. 

8vo,  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  is  especially  intended  for  students  and  is  divided  into  sections 
euch  as  Vibration,  Breaks  and  Registers,  The  Speaking  Voice,  Attack, 
Practical  Application,  Breathing,  Inspiration,  Final  Exercise  in  Inspira- 
tion, Expiration,  Active  or  Forced  Inspiration,  Completion  of  Breathing, 
Practice  of  Sounds,  Placing,  Classification  of  Voices. 

SIMPLICITY  AND  NATURALNESS  IN  VOICE  PRODUC. 
TION.  A  Plea  and  an  Argument  in  favour  of  the  Adop- 
tion of  Simple  and  Natural  Methods  in  the  Production 
of  Vocal  Tone.  By  EDWIN  WAREHAM.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 
net-  Jjj 
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ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON  SIGHT  SINGING.  Combin- 
ing the  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  By  J.  W.  ROSSINGTON, 
LM.A.M.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

For  many  singers  there  is  only  one  method  of  becoming  good  sight- 
readers,  viz.,  combining  the  tonic  sol-fa  with  the  staff  notation.  It  is 
hop«d  that  a  perusal  of  these  elementary  lessons  will  show  the  principles 
on  which  this  combination  is  effected  and  simplify  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  sight-reading. 

A  CHAT  WITH  CHORAL  SINGERS.  By  H.  W.  SPARROW, 
A.E.C.O.  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS  :  Reading  Music— Tone  Production— Breathing— Phrasing— Ex- 
pression— Enunciation — Blend  of  Voices — Tone,  Attack,  Release — Care  of  the 
Voice — Suggestions. 

THE  THROAT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SINGING.  A  Series 
of  Popular  Papers.  By  WHITFIELD  WARD,  A.M.,  M.D. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   3s.   net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

CONTENTS  :  Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Throat ;  What  we  see  with  the 
Laryngoscope;  How  we  Sing;  How  we  Breathe;  How  to  take  Care  of  the 
Voice ;  Hints  to  Voice  Builders ;  How  the  Voice  is  Destroyed ;  Common 
Throat  Affections  of  Singers,  together  with  their  Treatment,  etc. 

HOW  TO  ATTAIN  THE  SINGING  VOICE,  or  Singing  Shorn 
of  its  Mysteries.  A  Popular  Handbook  for  those  desir- 
ous of  winning  Success  as  Singers  in  Public  and  Private 
Life.  By  A.  RICHARDS  BROAD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3e. 
net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

"  An  immensely  interesting  book  that  has  every  right  to  be  classed 
among  those  that  are  genuinely  useful,  and  it  should  be  prized  by  all 
vocalists  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  .  .  .  short  essays,  brief  and  to 
the  point,  on  the  varied  phases  of  the  singing  voice,  there  is  none  of  the 
superfluous  literary  padding  about  it  ....  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
all  as  being  a  most  exhaustive  treatise  in  concise  form  of  the  art,  and  we 
trust  that  it  may  reap  what  it  deserves,  by  running  into  many  editions." 
— The  Musical  Observer. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  author :  "  I  have  read  and  re-read  your 
little  booklet  with  much  interest  and  attention,  and  think  that  this  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  having  a  real  interest  in  singing.  It 
is  the  best  investment  I  have  made,  and  although  it  has  dispelled  many 
illusions,  I  wish  to  thank  you  right  heartily  for  having  placed  such  an 
excellent  work  at  the  disposal  of  the  public." 

TWENTY  LESSONS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
VOICE.  For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.  By 
GEO.  E.  THORP.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Thorp's  two  books  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended  by 
various  eminent  vocal  specialists  as  giving  practical  aid  and  advice  for  the 
training,  care  and  development  of  the  voice.  They  are  free  from  any 
biased  "  system  "  or  "  discover]/." 

TWELVE  LESSONS  ON  BREATHING  AND  BREATH  CON- 
TROL.  For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.  By 
GEO.  E.  THORP.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  BOYS'  VOICES.  With 
Examples  and  Exercises  and  Chapters  on  Choir-Organ- 
ization. Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Choirmasters.  By 
GEORGE  T.  FLEMING.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 
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GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  BOY  CHOR- 
ISTERS. With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  For  Use 
in  Conjunction  with  Above.  By  G.  T.  FLEMING.  4to, 
album  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Ditto,  Boy's  Voice  Part  only,  9d.  net. 

50  MUSICAL  HINTS  TO  CLERGYMEN.  Management  of 
Breath?  Classification  of  Male  Voices,  Management  of 
the  Voice,  The  Service.  With  Twenty  specially  written 
Exercises.  By  GEO.  F.  GROVER.  Crown  8vo,  paper,  Is. 
net. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  By  N.  KILBURN, 
Mus.Bac.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Cr.  8vo,  paper,  9d. 
net. 

HOW  TO    SING    AN    ENGLISH    BALLAD.     By  E.  PHILP. 

Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  9d.  net,. 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  casket  of  brighter  gems  than  those  which 
lie  within  the  cover  of  this  little  work." — Illustrated  London  News. 

VOCAL    EXERCISES   FOR   CHOIRS   AND   SCHOOLS.      By 

DR.  WESTBROOK.     Post  8vo,  paper,  2d.  ne£. 

NATIONAL  NURSERY  RHYMES.  Arranged  as  a  School 
Chorus  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  N.  B.  WOODD  SMITH. 
With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHOIR  ATTENDANCE  REGISTER. 

No;  1.  Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  20  or  less,  for  One  Year, 
beginning  at  any  date.  2s.  net. 

No.  2.  Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  40  or  less,  for  One  Year, 
beginning  at  any  date,  2s.  6d.  net . 

No.  3.  Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  60  or  less,  for  One  Year, 
beginning  at  any  date,  3s.  net. 

CHOIR  LISTS  FOR  SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

No.  1.     Morn  and  Even.     Printed    in    Red,  2s.    3d.  net 

per  100. 
No.  2.     Morn.,  Aft.  and  Even.     Printed  in  Red,  2s.  6d. 

net  per  100. 
No.  3.     Morn,    and    Even.     Printed  in  Red  and  Black, 

3e.  3d.  net  per  100. 
No.  4.     Morn,    and   Even.     Printed   in  Red,   2s.    3d.   net 

per  100. 


WAGNER. 

WAGNER'S  TEACHINGS  BY  ANALOGY.  His  Views  on 
Absolute  Music  and  of  the  Relations  of  Articulate  and 
Tonal  Speech,  with  Special  .Reference  to  "  Opera  and 
Drama."  A  Series  of  Papers  for  the  Student.  By 
EDWIN  EVANS,  Senior,  F.R.C.O.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net  (paper,  2s.  net}. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Wagner's  Prose  Works. 

OPERA  AND  DRAMA.  By  .RICHARD  WAGNER.  Translated 
by  EDWIN  EVANS,  Senior,  F.R.C.O.  Vol.  I.  :  Part 
1.  Opera  and  the  Esence  of  Music.  Part  II.  The 
Stage-Play  and  Dramatical  Poetic  Art  in  the  Abstract. 
Vol.  II.  :  Part  III.  Poetry  and  Music  in  the  Drama 
of  the  Future.  The  Three  Parts  in  2  vols.  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  Od.  net  (or  separately,  Vol.  I, 
7s.  6d.  net,  Vol.  II,  6s.  6d.  net). 

The  value  of  the  study  of  Wagner's  prose  writing-  as  an  education  to 
the  musical  student  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  amongst  these  prose 
writings  "  Opera  and  Drama  "  may  be  considered  his  principal  critical 
and  theoretical  production.  Without  n  study  of  its  contents  no  true  and 
lasting  understanding  of  opera  can  be  arrived  at.  Wagner's  somewhat 
heavy  and  Teutonic  style  in  the  original  has  been  admirably  Englished 
by  Edwin  Evans,  and  Wagner  students  will  feel  they  owe  him  a  full  debt 
of  gratitude  for  so  clear  and  expository  a  translation  which  has  now  been 
placed  within  their  reach !  This  pleasure  is  added  to  by  the  setting  of 
the  text  which  has  been  arranged  in  numbered  paragraphs,  each  with  a 
sub-heading  denoting  the  subject  dealt  with.  A  copious  index  makes 
possible  an  easy  and  quick  reference  to  any  of  these  paragraphs,  and  the 
whole  thus  gains  in  attractiveness  and  loses  the  heavy  and  discouraging 
appearance  of  the  original. 
Wagner  writing  to  his  friend  Uhlig  said  : 

'  Here  you  have  my  testament:  1  may  as  well  die  now — anything  fur- 
ther that  I  could  do  seems  to  me  a  useless  piece  of  luxury." 

ERNEST  NEWMAN  in  "  A  Study  of  Wagner,"  writes :  "  Although  there 
appears  here  and  there  in  his  prose-work  something  of  the  vast  synthetic 
power  of  his  musical  imagination — such  a  work  as  '  Opera  and  Drama,' 
for  instance,  finally  compelling  our  admiration  for  its  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  breadth  of  vision  that  sweeps  so  far  before  and  after." 

BEETHOVEN.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER.  With  a  Supplement 
from  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Schopenhauer.  Trans- 
lated by  EDWARD  D \NNREUTHER.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  work  contains  his  contributions  towards  the  metaphysics  of 
music,  if,  indeed,  such  can  be  said  to  exist.  Apart,  however,  from  meta- 
physics, the  work  is  an  exposition  of  Wagner's  thoughts  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Beethoven's  music." — Grove's  Dictionary. 

WAGNER'S  PROSE  WORKS.  Translated  by  WM.  ASHTO-N 
ELLIS.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  12s.  Cd.  net  each  vol.  Vol.  I, 
The  Art- Work  of  the  Future,  etc. ;  Vol.  II,  Opera  and 
Drama;  Vol.  Ill,  The  Theatre;  Vol.  IV,  Art  and 
Politics. 

LIFE  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Being  an  Authorised  Eng, 
lish  Version  by  WM.  ASHTON  ELLIS  of  C.  F.  G-LASENAPP'S 
'•'  Das  Leben  Richard  Wagner's."  €  vols.,  8vo,  15s.  net 
per  vol. 
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JUDAISM  IN  MUSIC.  Being  the  Original  Essay  together 
with  the  Later  Supplement.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER. 
Translated  from  the  German  (Das  Judenthum  in  der 
Musik)  and  Furnished  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  E.  EVANS,  Snr.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

"  It  at  last  becomes  possible  calmly  to  seek  to  draw  from  this  essay 
those  valuable  lessons  relating  to  art-culture  which  are  therein  contained, 
not  in  that  aspect  of  the  main  subject  by  which  Wagner  was  most  ex- 
cited or  his  adversaries  most  offended,  but  in  those  subsidiary  references 
and  explanations  by  means  of  which  he  then  thought  merely  to  support 
his  case  but  to  which  time  has  given  a  greater  value  than  to  the  case 
itself.  The  noise  and  disturbance  created  by  the  publication  of  the  above 
work  drew  public  attention  for  the  first  time  to  Wagner's  prose  writings 
and  created  a  demand  which  has  continued  ever  since." 

"  This  '  human  document  '  shows  Wagner  in  a  peculiarly  personal  light, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
composer  of  the  '  Ring  '  never  wrote  anything  which  is  not  worth  reading." 
— The  Scotsman. 

THREE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BAYREUTH.  The  1908  and 
Previous  Wagner  Festivals.  By  ROSE  KOENJG.  With 
Two  Facsimile  Programmes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d< 
net  (paper,  Is.  Cd.  net). 

"  Entertaining  and  agreeable  reading,  as  recording  the  impressions  of  a 
musical  and  susceptible  hearer." — Yorkshire  Post. 

DIARY  OF  A  PILGRIM  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.  The  Holy 
Grail  in  Bruges  and  Other  Impressions  of  Travel. 
Bruges,  Courtrai,  Tournai,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Ant- 
werp. By  ROSE  KOENIG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(paper  covers,  Is.  6d.  net). 

HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  WAGNER'S  "  RING  OF  THE 
NIBELUNG,"  Being  the  Storv  and  a  Descriptive  Ana- 
lysis of  the  •"  Rheingold,"  the""  Valkyr,"  "Siegfried" 
and  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  With  Musical  Examples 
of  the  Leading  Motives  of  each  Drama.  By  Gu  STAVE 
KOBBE.  Together  with  a  Sketch  of  Wagner's  Life.  By 
N.  KILBURN,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
Additions,  a  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Post  8vo,  clotk, 
4s.  6d.  net  (paper,  3s.  6d.  net). 

To  be  appreciated  in  the  smallest  way,  Wagner  must  be  studied  in 
advance. 

"  Description  and  analysis  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  narration  of  the 
story.  Musical  examples  are  given  as  aids  to  the  identification  of  the 
leading  motives  and  an  index  makes  it  easy  for  any  reader  to  turn  up 
any  particular  motive  instantly." — Yorkshire  Observer. 

"  Such  a  compact  handbook  is  almost  indispensable  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  mythology  and  the  musical  motives  which  have  been 
blended  into  so  superb  a  creation  by  Wagner." — Halifax  Guardian. 

MY     RECOLLECTIONS     OF     RICHARD     WAGNER.       By 

AUGUST    LESIMPLE.      Post    8vo,   cloth,   2s.    net   (paper 
covers,  Is.  net). 

WAGNER.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  N.  KILBURN, 
Mus.Bac.  Cantab.  Paper,  9d.  net. 
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WAGNER.  "Ring  of  the  Nibelungen."  Being  the  Story 
concisely  told  of  "Das  Rheingold,"  "Die  Walkiire," 
"Siegfried"  and  "  Gotterdammerung. "  By  N.  KIL- 
BURN,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.  Crown  8vo,  paper,  Is.  net. 

WAGNER'S  "PARSIFAL."  And  the  Bayreuth  Fest-Spiel- 
haus.  By  N.  KILBURN,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.  Crown  8vo, 
paper,  9d.  net. 

BAYREUTH  AND  MUNICH.  A  Travelling  Record  of  Ger- 
man Operatic  Art.  By  VERNON  BLACKBURN.  Crown  8vo, 
stiff  boards,  Is.  net. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  "  Parsifal."  2.  Back  to  a  busy  World.  3.  Munich 
the  Moderate.  4.  "  Die  Zauberflote."  5.  Wagner  plus  Mozart.  6.  A  Digres- 
sion. 7.  Back  to  Bayreuth.  8.  Finally  Munich :  from  Two  Aspects. 

ON  CONDUCTING.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Translated  by 
EDWARD  DANNREUTHER.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

"  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications,  and  to  the  professional 
musician,  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true 
way  of  rendering  classical  music,  with  numerous  directions  how  to  do  it, 
and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with  many  examples  in  musical  type  from 
the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mozart,  etc." — Grove's  Dic- 
tionary. 

WAGNER  SKETCHES,  184$.  A  Vindication.  By  WILLIAM 
ASHTON  ELLIS.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper,  Is.  net). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  ARTHUR  (Uther  and  Igraine),  Choral 
Drama.  The  Libretto  by  R.  R.  BUCKLEY  and  RUTLAND 
BOUGHTON.  This  work  was  performed  at  Glastonbury, 
August,  1925,  to  the  Music  of  RUTLAND  BOUGHTON. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  GAY'S  "  BEGGAR'S  OPERA."  Piano  Selection  ar- 
ranged by  H.  R.  HOOD  from  the  original  Music  by  DR. 
PEPUSCH.  Performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den. Folio,  (3d.  net  (postage  Id.). 

Ditto,  arranged  for  Violin  and  Piano.  By  H.  R.  HOOD.  2s. 
net. 

BLEST  BE  THAT  AGE.  Trio  for  Tenor;  Baritone  and  Bass. 
Words  from  Masonic  Ritual.  Music  with  Pf.  Ace.  By 
H.  BOND.  Folio,  2s.  net. 

MASONIC  MUSICAL  SERVICE  BOOK  FOR  THE  THREE 
DEGREES  OF  CRAFT  FREEMASONRY.  The  Whole 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  T.  J.  LINEKAR  (of  St.  Trillo, 
2569).  Royal  8vo,  blue  cloth,  5s.  net  (or  paper  covers, 
3s.  net}. 
The  Freemason  says :  "  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  degrees 

in  the  way  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Kyries,  etc." 

RATIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE  PSALMS.     By  F. 

GILBERT  WEBB.     Post  8vo,  9d.  net. 

MODEST  IDYLLS  FOR  MUSICAL  SETTING.  By  ERNEST 
ALFIBRI.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  RAVEL.  (Words  for  Musical  Setting.) 
A  Book  of  Prose-Lyrics  from  Life  and  Nature.  By 
ERNEST  AUSTIN.  Op.  30.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

PARTHENIA.  See  Announcements  (21  Compositions  by 
Three  Famous  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century 
Masters). 

OVER  1,300  PAGES. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  (COM- 
PLETE). The  Text  Carefully  Revised,  with  Notes  and 
a  Memoir  extending  to  154  pages,  by  WILLIAM  MICHAEL 
ROSSETTI.  Together  with  occasional  Notes  or  Textual 
Revisions  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett,  R.  Browning,  W.  Bell 
Scott,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  W.  Allingham,  James  ("  B. 
V.")  Thomson,  E.  Z.  Trelawny,  H.  Buxton  Forman  and 
others.  3  thick  volumes.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations 
and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo,  designed  cloth,  gilt  tops, 
22s.  6d.  net. 
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POETICAL    WORKS     (Complete)     OF    JAMES    THOMSON 

("  B.  V.").  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  Vane's  Story, 
Weddah  and  Om-el-Bonain,  Voice  from  the  Hell,  and 
Poetical  Remains.  Edited  by  B.  DOBEM,,  with  Memoir 
and  Portrait.  2  vols.,  thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  13s.  6d.  net. 

SIX  SPIRITUAL  SONGS  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  CHORUS, 

with     Piano    Accomp.     (for    Practice).      By     RUTLAND 
BOUGHTON.     In  one  vol.     Roy.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net, 
The  above  songs  are  also  issued  separately. 


EEEVES'S   TUTORS. 

THE  POPULAR  PIANO  TUTOR,  folio,  2e.  net.  (For  de- 
scription see  Pianoforte  Section  of  Catalogue.) 

DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES.     By  AMY  FAY.     (See  Piano- 
.•     ,  forte  Section  of  this  Catalogue.) 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  By  FRANCIS  TAYLOR.  (See 
Pianoforte  Section  of  this  Catalogue.) 

GRADUATED     SCALE     AND     ARPEGGIO     MANUAL.     By 

HENRY  SAINT-GEORGE.     (See  Pianoforte  Section  of  this 
Catalogue.) 

PIANOFORTE  SCALES  IN  THIRDS  AND  SIXTHS  FOR 
EACH  HAND.  By  M.  ROCK.  (See  Pianoforte  Section 
of  this  Catalogue.') 

ROYSTON'S   PROGRESSIVE   VIOLIN   TUTOR   (with  Illus- 
trations giving  Correct  Posit 
Fingers).     Folio,  2s.  6d.  net. 


trations  giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
lio, 


VIOLONCELLO    EXERCISES,    SCALES   AND    ARPEGGIOS. 

By  E.  GILLET.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  4s.  net  •  or  Part 
I,  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  net,  Part  II,  Scales,  Is.  6d.  net, 
and  Part  III,  Arpeggios,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ART  OF  VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING,  Complete  Tutor.  By 
E.  VAN  DER  STRAETBN.  Text  in  French  and  English 
Part  I,  3s.  6d.  net,  Part  II,  4s.  net. 

TUTOR  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  AND  HARMONIUM. 

By  W.  F.  TAYLOR.     4to,  2s.  net. 

YOUNG  VIOLINIST'S  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO   MANUAL, 

with  Directions.  By  WILSON  MANHIRE.  Text  and 
Music.  Folio,  2s.  net. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position.  Carefully  Graduated.  Supplemen- 
tary to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  WILSON  MAN- 
HIRE.  2s.  net. 

HENRY  FARMER'S  VIOLIN  TUTOR.     Folio,  3s.  net. 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  Three  Languages, 
English,  French  and  German),  with  numerous  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations,  supplemented  by  various  Exam- 
ples and  Original  Studies,  by  I.  B.  POZNANSKI.  5s.  net. 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS.  Indispensable  Studies  for  the 
Violin.  Edited  by  ALBERT  GRAFF.  Is.  6d.  net. 

ARPEGGIOS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN.  By  BASIL  ALTHAUS.  Folio. 
3s.  net. 
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MANDOLINE  TUTOR.  By  H.  JOUBNET.  A  Simple  and 
Easy  Method  to  Attain  Proficiency  Rapidly  without  a 
Master.  Folio,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Also   DIAGRAM    OF    THE  MANDOLINE   FINGER-BOARD, 

Showing  the  Position  of  every  Tone  and  Semitone.     By 
H.  JOUBNET.     Two-page  music  size,  Is.  net. 

ORGAN  SCHOOL  by  C.  RINK.  (See  Organ  section  of  this 
Catalogue.) 

GUITAR  TUTOR.  By  H.  JOUBNET.  A  New,  Simple  and  Easy 
Method  to  Attain  Proficiency  Rapidly  without  a  Mas- 
ter. Folio,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Also  GUITAR  SCALE.  By  H.  JOUBNET.  Two-page  size,  Is. 
net. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  :  A  CATALOGUE  OF  OUB  Music  for  any  of 
the  above  Instruments  can  be  had  on  application. 


THE    TEMPLE    EDITION    OF 
ORGAN    OVERTURES.    (3  Staves). 

Arranged   in   Full  Score  by  Edwin  Evans,    Senr.    (except    where    other- 
wise stated). 


Price  3/- 

ATHALIE    (Mendelssohn). 

BARBER    OF    BAGDAD    (Peter   Cor- 
nelius). 

BEATRICE    AND     BENEDICT     (Ber- 
lioz). 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI  (Berlioz). 

BOHEMIAN    GIRL   (Balfe). 

CALM       SBA      AND       PROSPEROUS 
VOYAGE   (Mendelssohn). 

CARNAVAL    ROMAIN    (Berlioz). 

CORSAIR    (Berlioz). 

CROWN    DIAMONDS   (Auber). 

EG  MONT   (Beethoven). 

EURYANTHE   (Weber). 

FAUST   (Gounod). 

FAUST   (Wagner). 

FESTIVAL    OVERTURE    (Tschaikow- 
sky). 

FINALE     (Rubinstein's    Sonata,    Op. 
12). 

FLYING    DUTCHMAN   (Wagner). 

FRA   DIAVOlO   (Auber). 

FREISCHUTZ     (Weber).       A.    Whit- 
tingham. 

ISABELLA    (Suppe). 

ITALIANA   (Rossini). 

KING    LEAR    (Berlioz). 

KING    STEPHEN    (Beethoven).    P.  J. 
Mansfield. 

LA   CLEMENZA   Dl   TITO   (Mozart). 
P.  J.  Mansfield. 

L'AFRICAINE  (Meyerbeer). 

LA    REINE    DE  SABA   (Gounod). 

LARGO   from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in 
E  flat.    W.  A.  C.  Cruikshank.     ' 

LE     SONGE      D'UNE     NUIT     D'ETE 
(Thomas). 


net  each. 

LIFE   FOR  THE  CZAR   (Glinka). 

LIGHT    CAVALRY    (Suppe). 

LOHENGRIN  (Wagner). 

LURLINE   (Wallace). 

MAGIC    FLUTE   (Mozart). 

MARITANA    (Wallace). 

MASANIELLO    (Auber). 

MEISTERSINGERS  (Wagner). 

MERRY       WIVES       OF       WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM 
(Mendelssohn). 

MIGNON    (A.  Thomas). 

NAIADES,  THE  (Sterndale  Bennett). 

OBERON  (Weber).      A.  Whittingham. 

OTHO    (Handel).      W.    A.    C.   Cruik- 
shank. 

1812  OVERTURE   (Tschaikowsky). 

POET   AND    PEASANT    (Suppe). 

PARSIFAL   (Wagner). 

RAYMOND    (Thomas). 

RIENZI    (Wagner). 

ROSAMUNDE    (Schubert). 

RUY    BLAS    (Mendelssohn). 

SCIPIO   (Handel). 

SI   J'ETAIS   ROI   (Adam). 

SI  RENE,   LA   (Auber). 

SON      AND      STRANGER      (Mendels- 
sohn).    W.  A.  C.  Cruikshank. 

ST  RAD  ELLA    (Flotow). 

TANCREDI    (Rossini). 

TANNHAUSER   (Wagner). 

TRISTAN   AND  ISOLDA  (Wagner). 

WAVERLEY   (Berlioz). 

WILLIAM  TELL  (Rossini  ).  A.  Whit- 
tingham. 

ZAMPA  (Herold). 


PIANO    SOLO    OVERTURES. 

Price  2/-  net  each. 


BOHEMIAN   GIRL    (Balfe). 
*CALIPH  OF  BAGDAD  (Boieldieu). 

CROWN   DIAMONDS   (Auber). 

DER    FREYSCHUTZ   (Weber). 

DON   GIOVANNI    (Mozart). 

DONNA    DEL    LAGO    (Rossini). 

FRA  DIAVOLO  (Auber). 

GUY    MANNERING    (Sir  H.   R. 
Bishop). 

IDOMENEO    (Mozart). 

IL  BARBIERE  (Rossini). 
*IL  TANCREDI   (Rossini). 

LIGHT   CAVALRY    (SuppS). 

*  Also  done  a?  "^ 

PBINTED    BY    THE    NEW   TEMI 
LONDON,  S.W.16, 


MARITANA    (Wallace). 

MASANIELLO    (Auber). 
'MERRY   WIVES   OF    WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIGNON    OVERTURE   (A.  Thomas). 

NOZZE    DE    FIGARO    (Mozart). 
*POET    AND    PEASANT   (Suppe). 

RAYMOND    (Thomas). 

SEMIRAMIDE    (Rossini). 

WILLIAM    TELL    (Rossini). 
*ZAMPA    (Herold). 

ZAUBERFLOTE   (Magic 
(Mozart). 
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